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PREFACE, 


The object of these pages is to trace the developement 
of the Eucharistic Liturgy, in all its parts, from the 
earliest recorded observance of our Lord’s Command by 
those who received it from the Apostles and first teachers 
-of the Faith, down to the elaborated rituals of the existing 
Church, and to place the result before the reader in a form 
which will not demand from him any technical knowledge. 
During the decade or more that has elapsed since the 
first publication of Ovigines Eucharisticae the writers 
hhave been engaged in a review of the whole subject and 
in the collection of wider and more detailed information. 
‘This has led them, on the one hand, to modify their 
former conclusions on a few points of minor importance, 
-and, on the other, to bring forward many fresh arguments 
and add much new matter in illustration of their original 
thesis, 


A.E.A, 
Z.H.T. 


I very much regret to say that my able and learned 
colleague, Mr. A. E. Alston departed this life rather 
suddenly on the 138th May, 1927, the loss to me 
is very great.—R.I.P. 

Z.H.T. 
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PART I. 
THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES 
OF THE EUCHARIST. 


_—_—-——— 


CHAPTER I. 
‘THE EUCHARIST IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


A few words of introduction may not be out 
‘of place, even though they lead us back to the 
beautiful Garden and the fatal Fruit, and we 
see the doomed pair, as 

“They hand in hand with wandering steps 

and slow 
Through Eden took their solitary way.” 

~ Yet no sooner had the curse been pronounced 
than the remedy was provided: if Eden was 
behind, Calvary was ahead, a dark speck almost 
amperceptible on the far distant horizon, towards 
which mankind now began the long and tedious 
march. A son of the guilty pair recognised it, 
and held up alamb to shew that he had seen it : 
“ by faith,” says the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, that is by faith in Christ, “‘ Abel 
offered unto God a more acceptable sacrifice than 
‘Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was 
righteous, God testifying of his gifts.”* Cain 
did not see it, and so, offering n> victim, was 
rejected. Noah celebrated his release from the 





1 Heor. #4, 4. 
11 
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Ark by victim sacrificet; Abraham, who 
rejoiced to see Christ’s Day and saw it, had the 
truth impressed upon him by the demand for 
Isaac’s life; Moses prophesied of Christ, and 
Christ was with him in the wilderness, for S. 
Paul tells us that the Rock which followed the 
Children of Israel in their wanderings was Christ? ; 
and in all these early ages there were always. 
some whose clear vision, in the midst of much 
obscurity, recognised the hill of hope on the 
distant horizon, and who also like Moses esteem- 
ed the reproach of Christ of greater riches than. 
the treasures of Egypt®. And so we come to 
David, the sweet Psalmist to whom the Rock 
of Israel spake*, who saw not only the hill 
but also the pierced hands and feet, the seamless 
robe, the vinegar and the gall®>, and who 
in preparation for the great event (who can doubt 
it ?) took the city of Jerusalem: and then gradu- 
ally, asif more and more to focus men’s attention. 
on the place where the tragedy was to happen, 
sacrifice and oblation are narrowed down to this 
one spot, not again to be released from this. 
limitation till all should be fulfilled :—space 
would fail us to tell of Isaiah and Jeremiah, of 
Daniel and Zechariah, of the Ancient of Days 
the Man wounded in the house of His friends, 
the Branch beautiful and glorious, the Man of 

sorrows despised and rejected ; suffice it to say 


r Gen. viii, 20. 2 I Cor. ¥, 4. 3 Hebr. xi, 26. 
4 2 Sam. xxiii, 3. 5 Psalm xxii, 16-18. Ixix, 21. 
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that the Old Testament is steeped in Christianity, 
and the New Testament writers are continually 
appealing to it for their messianic facts, a 
proceeding sanctioned by our Lord Himself, 
Who beginning at Moses and all the prophets 
expounded unto them in ail the Scriptures the 
things concerning Himself! Few, after this, 
will gainsay the statement of the Seventh 
Article of Religion, solemnly subscribed by all 
the clergy of the Church of England, that “ they 
are not to be heard, which feign that the old 
Fathers did look only for transitory promises, 
for both in the Old and New Testament ever- 
lasting life is offered unto mankind by Christ, 
who is the only mediator between God and man.” 

As the history of Christ did not begin with the 
Incarnation nor the history of the Church with 
Pentecost, so neither does the history of the 
Eucharist begin with the Last Supper. The 
latter was merely a link in a long chain of older 
rites, sacrificial and otherwise, which, reaching 
back almost to Eden, displayed itself first in 
Abel’s offering, and then, descending through 
the ages and dispensations, culminated in the 
Eucharist. All those ancient rites possessed 
this common feature, that, like the Eucharist, 
they were instituted (to quote the words of the 
‘Church Catechism ’’) for a continual remem- 
brance of the sacrifice of the Death of Christ and 





i S. Luke, «xlv, 27. 
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of the benefits which we receive thereby. No 
deep line of cleavage can be drawn between the 
rites performed by pious men in different dis- 
pensations, any more than between the men 
themselves: this latter fact is witnessed by 
many ancient prayers wherein Old and New 
Testament saints are mingled without attempt 
to discriminate; thus, in the “ Prothesis” of 
the present Greek Liturgy the priest commemor- 
ates the glorious Lady, Mother of God, then 
John the Baptist, then Moses, Aaron, Elijah, 
- and others of the Old Testament, and then the 
holy Apostles Peter and Paul and other Christian 
saints. The insertion of Old Testament names 
in the kalendars of the various churches is 
further evidence: in that of the Church of 
England, it is true, we have only John Baptist 
and the Holy Innocents, but the Roman contains 
in addition the Maccabees (August Ist). These 
commemorations are doubtless survivals, as 
other names are recorded in the older Roman 
kalendars and in the old Roman Martyrology 
which, though no longer commemorated in the 
West, are still found in the kalendars of the 
East, where we may see a galaxy of Old Testa- 
ment names mingled indiscriminately with those 
of Apostles and other saints, thus giving practi- 
cal expression to our Lord’s words, ‘‘ Many 
shall come from the East and from the West 
and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
in the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
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For the similarity in dignity of the things 
used or offered we have abundant evidence in 
ancient prayers and liturgies: the following 
from the Liturgy of S. Basil is but a specimen 
of what may be found in other oriental rites :— 
“ Regard us, O Lord, and look upon this our 
service, and accept it as Thou didst accept the 
gifts of Abel, the sacrifices of Noah, the whole 
burnt-offerings of Abraham, the priestly minis- 
trations of Moses and Aaron, the peace-offerings 
of Samuel; and as Thou didst accept this true 
service from thy Holy Apostles, so accept in 
thy goodness, O Lord, these gifts from the hands 
of us sinners.” But nowhere perhaps is this 
thought more strongly expressed than in the 
Roman Mass, the liturgy now so extensively 
used throughout Western Christendom, where 
God is asked to accept the consecrated Bread 
and Wine, lying before Him, in the same way as 
He accepted “the gifts of thy righteous child 
Abel, the sacrifice of our patriarch Abraham, and 
that which thy high-priest Melchisedec offered 
unto Thee, a holy sacrifice, an immaculate 
host,” the words just used to describe 
Melchisedec’s offering being identical with those 
used a few lines earlier to describe the conse- 
crated Bread. 

But we have not yet exhausted all the similar- 
ities between the older and the newer rites, for 
some of the former, besides being offered to God 
as the Eucharist soon came to be, were also 
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partaken of by men. Thus, the Passover, as 
well as certain other Jewish sacrifices, was 
regularly eaten, and was, as we all know, a 
true type of the Lamb of God. In the face of 
these facts no one will assert that the Old Testa- 
ment worthies, in duly partaking of that which 
represented Christ to the Father, were not fed 
with spiritual food, or that Abraham, who 
rejoiced in seeing Christ’s Day, had not the 
sacred Body and Blood accorded to him, when 
Melchisedec, a Christian priest before the In- 
carnation, brought forth his bread and wine and 
held up to the reverent gaze of the patriarch 
“ the holy sacrifice, the immaculate host.” 

But we must not suppose that the heavenly 
food of the Body and Blood of Christ could only 
de obtained, whether before or after Christ, by 
‘partaking of that which had been offered to God 
as representing Him, for the manna, the most 
perfect type of Christ’s Flesh, was not offered 
at all, and yet the Children of Israel, when they 
partook of angels’ food in the desert and drank 
of the water flowing from the mysterious Rock, 
were fed, as S. Paul tells us, with the spiritual 
food of the Body and Blood of Christ.1 The 
Apostle’s allusion to Baptism immediately be- 
fore leaves no doubt but that he has here in his 
mind a counterpart of the Eucharist, and the 
details of eating and drinking are both brought 

eae ES ee ee 
11 Cor, x, 4. 
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out and dwelt upon in order to emphasise by 
repetition the fact that it is the same spiritual 
food and drink that they in the Wilderness and 
we in the Eucharist eat and drink. Cyril of 
Alexandria remarks that in Baptism (the water 
of which is not offered to God) we are partakers 
of the spiritual Lamb, while some early writers 
go sofarasto assert that in Baptism we are made 
partakers of the Body and Blood of Christ and 
eat His Flesh according to that which is said 
in S. John’s Gospel, “ Except ye eat the Flesh 
of the Son of Man and drink His Blood, ye have 
nolifein you;”’ and upon these words Fulgen- 
tius actually founds the necessity of Baptism, and 
says that it may be perceived by any consider- 
ing man that the Flesh of Christ is eaten and 
His Blood drunk in the Laver of Regeneration’. 
We have, however, a readier example at 
our own doors: the sick man failing through 
no fault of his own to consume the sacramental 
elements, and yet desiring to do so, does eat the 
Flesh of Christ and drink His Blood to his soul’s 
health?; and we may add, parenthetically, 





1 See Bingham, Christian Antiqu, xi, 10, 3. S. Augustine also 
says that the water of Baptism is made red by the Blood of 
Christ, and Prosper, that in Baptism we are dipped in Blood, 
while S. Jerome quotes Isaiah, 4, 16, as meaning, ‘“‘ Be ye bap- 
tised in my Blood.”’ 

2 Rubric in Communion of the Sick, Book of Common Prayer. 

- A similar provision is found in the Sarum Manual (De extrema 
unctione), where the priest is to say to the sick man, “ Brother, 
in this case true faith sufficeth thee: only believe, and thou 
hast eaten.” 
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that many who do press with their teeth and 
swallow the outward signs, do not so eat and 
drink’. We have, however, no wish to enter 
into controversial points further than is necessary 
to elucidate the subject, and our only object 
in these introductory remarks has been to shew 
that through all the mists and obscurities of the 
dim and remote past, when so many doubtless 
saw and did not perceive, there were always some 
and by no means an insignificant number, to 
whom were vouchsafed flashes of Messianic 
and Eucharistic light, and who not only laid 
hold upon Christ as their only Mediator but were 
actually fed with the spiritual food of His Body 
and His Blood. 


1 Article xxix. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DATE OF THE INSTITUTION. 


In different countries and in different periods 
of history different methods of computing time 
have prevailed, and before we can assign a date 
to any particular event we must have some idea 
of how time was measured in the place where 
that event was said to have occurred. A few 
words on Jewish chronology in general will 
therefore be relevant to our subject. 

Jewish months and years. The Jewish month 
was lunar and began with new moon: each 
month or moon consisted of twenty nine or thirty 
days,’ probably five of the former and seven 
of the latter in one year, and six of each in the 
next. This would give a mean of 3544 days for 
each year. The exact time covered by twelve 
lunations is 354 days 8 hours 48 minutes and 36 
seconds, so that the difference is not great; 
but certain feasts have to correspond with solar 
seasons, and to remedy this defect, nearly eleven 
days between the solar and the lunar year, each 


1 Gen. vii, 24, read in connexion with verse 11 and vii, 4 gives 
150 days for five months, and by adding up subsequent days it 
will be found that twelve months make a year. 
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third year is said to have contained thirteen 
‘months, and when such rough and ready devices 
failed, as assuredly they would in course of time, 
the ecclesiastical authorities were empowered 
to make the necessary corrections which obser- 
vation suggested, by declaring the feasts of the 
Lord in their seasons.’ 

The Jewish Week. The only question here 
is whether the days of the Jewish week were 
allowed to follow a regular and uninterrupted 
course, as ours do, or whether they were from 
time to time checked and started afresh in ac- 
cordance with the days of the moon or month. 
The Jewish Encyclopedia® tells us that there 
is ground for assuming that originally the first 
day of the week was always made arbitrarily 
to correspond with the first day of the month, 
a practice which we think continued in regard 
to the first month of every new year. The 
seventh of this month would thus be a sabbath,® 
and we have it on the authority of Holy 
Writ that the fifteenth and twenty first were 
both sabbaths*. We know moreover that 
no sabbath intervened between the fifteenth and 
twenty first, for the offerings of each day are 





1 Lev. #xiii, 4. 2 Vol. xii, p 481. 3 Ezek. xlv, 20. 

4 Ex. xii, 16. Lev. xxiii, 6-8. The fifteenth rather than the 
fourteenth was chosen probably because of the work required on 
the fourteenth for preparing the Passover, which had to be eaten 
that night, or, as the 15th of the seventh month is also a sabbath, 
it may simply have been the date of full moon that was the 
reason. 
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minutely described, and no hint is given of any 
sabbath, or of the double offering which every 
sabbath required, or of any cessation of work 
on any of these days.” 

The first, tenth,® fifteenth, and twenty 
second of the seventh month were also to be 
sabbaths, the daily ritual from the fifteenth to 
the twenty-second being even more minutely 
described than in the earlier pericd, and no hint 
is given of any intervening sabbath or any 
suggestion made as to what was to be done if 
one should occur.* 

This rearrangement of the week-days every 
six months, in addition to the arbitrary powers 
given to the authorities above referred to, must 
occasionally have led to the clipping of a week, 
a result perhaps alluded to in Leviticus xx111, 
where we are told that certain calculations. 
must be made with complete weeks; while the 
occurrence of a double sabbath, which must also. 
have happened sometimes, may be referred to 
in I Samuel xx,27 read in connexion with scme 
of the earlier verses. 

The Jewish Day. Here again there is only 
one point to be considered. When did the 





1 Numb., xxviii, 3 and 10. 2 [bid., 7, 25. 

3 The Day of Atonement. It is thought by some that the month 
was originally tripartite, or else consisted of forty days, owing to 
the frequent mention of this number in the Bible, and that we 
have here a survival of an older division of time. See Gen; 
xxiv, 55. Ez., x, 1, etc. 

4 Num., #x1x,1sqq. 
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natural day begin? Not at midnight as with 
us, nor (we venture to think) at sunset, as so 
constantly asserted, but at dawn. The Jews 
thus agreed with the Romans and Babylonians 
in making the night follow the day, and did not 
“add their days to their nights,” as Tacitus 
reports of the barbaric Germans.*~ This is 
abundantly clear: the fourteenth day of the 
first moon is followed by the fourteenth night.” 

Confirmation of this is also found in the 
expression “‘ to-morrow’ as used to denote the 
beginning of the period following the coming 
night : ‘‘ Behold to-morrow I will bring locusts,” 
and, ‘‘ When it was morning the locusts came.’’* 
Aaron said, ‘‘ To-morrow is a feast unto the 
Lord; and they rose up early in the morning 
and offered sacrifice.’* So Moses, ‘‘ To- 
morrow is the rest of the holy sabbath.’ §S. 
Paul preached till midnight, ready to depart on 
the morrow . . . and at day-break he 
departed.® 

Coming to the time with which we are more 
particularly concerned, we read in S. Mark 
that although it was evening, it was still the 
Preparation Day,’ and the Lord’s Body still 
hung onthe Cross. The Burial, which took place 





1 Germ., ti. 

2 Exod., xit,etc. That the sacrificial day was followed by the 
sacrificial night is admitted even by the Jewish Encyclopaedia, 
Vol..iv, p.475, which quotes Lev. vii, 15. 

3 Ib., *, 4, 13. 4 Ib. xxii, 5, 6. 5 Ib., xvi, 23. 

6 Acts, xx, 7,11. 7S. Mark xv, 42. 
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after this, must have occupied some time,— 
although it was done with haste it was, we pre- 
sume, done with reverence—yet the Burial 
was still on the Preparation Day.t The 
“ Gospel of S. Peter,” adocetic fragment of very 
early date, says “early in the morning as the 
sabbath was drawing on,” the Sabbath possibly 
not beginning for the purpose of observation 
until sunrise. Again, the same document says, 
“ In the night when the Lord’s Day was drawing 
on,” thus coming into line with the canonical 
Matthew, who says, ‘‘ In the end of the Sabbath 
as it began to dawn towards the first day of the 
week ;”’? and again S. John, “ The same day 
at even, being the first day of the week.’ 
Now, this could hardly have been earlier than. 
8 p.m., for the Lord was on this day at Emmaus 
when “it was evening and the day far spent : ’” 
Jesus then began to partake of food with the 
two disciples, and vanished ; and when these 
disciples had recovered from their surprise they 
set out for Jerusalem, some seven or eight miles 
distant, having but now come from there ; 
they then conversed with the Apostles, and it 
was after this that the event took place which 
S. John describes as happening still cn the 
** first day of the week.”’ 

We have thus shewn with regard to the three 


—_——_—= 





1S. Luke xxiii, 54. S. John xix, 42. 
2S. Matt. xxviii, 1. 
3S. John xx, 19. 
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days connected with our Lord’s Death and 
Resurrection that the Preparation ended at 
dawn or early morning, the Sabbath ended at 
dawn, and the first day of the week survived the 
critical period of sunset and therefore presum- 
ably ended at dawn. 

Let us now see what can be said on the other 
side. First we are told that in Genesis the days 
of Creation are spoken of as evening and morning 
and not morning, and evening. But evening 
and morning do not make a day, although even- 
ing till morning makes a night. The evening 
and morning, two periods of twilight with such 
intervening darkness as may occur, are inter- 
posed between the successive creative acts, and 
it is not until the morning or returning light has 
arrived that the natural day is complete and a 
new day’s work begins. 

Next, we have Nehemiah’s command to close 
the gates of Jerusalem when it began to be dark, 
before the sabbath.1 But these words may 
just as well refer to the coming day as to the 
coming night. So also S. Luke, referring to our 
Lord’s Burial, ‘‘ It was the Preparation and the 
Sabbath drew on’; but so far was the 
sabbath from immediately developing that 
after the Burial was over and the women had 
seen where the Body was laid, they returned and 
prepared spices and ointments. 





1 Nehem xtit, 19. 2S. Luke xxiii, 54. 3 Ibid. 54-56. 
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Certain observances occupied portions of two 
or more days. Thus, leavened bread must not 
be eaten from the evening of the fourteenth 
day of the first month until the evening of the 
twenty first day. But that was an order obvious- 
ly given to include the Passover celebration, 
which was a nocturnal feast held on the four- 
teenth night. This special observance is re- 
ferred to in the “ Gospel of S. Petey’ already 
mentioned, where Herod is made to say of the 
Crucified Jesus that they must bury Him before 
sunset, ‘for the Sabbath (i.e. the feast) draws 
on, since it is written in the Law that the sun 
must not go down upon a murdered man on the 
day before their feast, the Feast of Unleavened 
_ Bread.”” The Day of Atonement had also to be 
observed from the evening of the ninth day until 
the evening of the tenth day of the seventh month 
and so it is added ‘‘ From even unto even shall 
ye celebrate your sabbath.”* But this mani- 
festly refers only to the paragraph with which 
it is bound up, the celebration of the Day of 
Atonement, the only divinely appointed fast 
of the whole year, and the reason of this manner 
of observance is not far to seek,—it was to make 
the fast a reality and to prevent the previous 
night being spent in carousing, and the day 
following, on which no work was dene, in sleep. 





1 Lev. xatii, 32, 
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It has been pointed out that the people did 
not bring their sick folk to be healed by Jesus 
until ‘‘evening, when the sun was set’’; 
but He had already performed an act of healing 
in the synagogue, and another in a house, on the 
sabbath day, and the report of these had first 
to spread through the neighbourhood ; besides, 
the cool of the evening may well have been the 
most suitable time for moving the sick. 

Why the modern Jews now observe all their 
sabpaths as the fast-sabbath was ordered to be 
observed under the Law, we do not know. It 
may be that the many troubles of this race have 
turned their days of rejoicing into days of 
mourning ; but to quote this against the over- 
whelming evidence of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and such early writers as the author of 
the “‘ Gospel of S. Peter,’’ is like saying that 
because the Roman Breviary begins Christmas 
Day with “ first vespers’”’ it must always have 
been so begun. 

The method of computing the natural day as 
day and night continued for many centuries. 
The Easter service, when it was said in Rome 
on the night preceding Easter Day, is called 
“ On the Holy Sabbath ;’”’ so in the vigil service 
said in the night preceding Whitsunday we right- 
ly have “ Anticipating the most sacred Day of 


1S. Mark i. 
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Pentecost’’?; and on the Ember Saturdays 
the fast was to be prolonged as far as possible 
through the Saturday night so as to bring the 
mass as near as might be to the Sunday morning” 
and make it serve for that day also, on which 
there would be no mass. These were called 
“vacant ’’ or mass-less Sundays. So at the 
Patriarchal Church of Constantinople the Easter 
Liturgy, a few years back, was performed at 
midnight on Saturday, and no further service 
until Monday morning, thus making Easter a 
“vacant ’’ day. 

The changed condition of things which we 
now see had its origin, no doubt, in the mon- 
astic custom of putting ‘‘ mattins,’’ the first 
service of the day, back into the night, and be- 
ginning it at midnight, notwithstanding the 
mattin prayer “ We thank thee, O Lord, that 
thou hast vouchsafed, the period of night being 
past, to lead us to this hour, and beseech thee 
that we may pass this day without sin,” was 





1 In sabbato sancto. Diem sacratissimam Pentecostes praevententes. 
See the Gregorian Sacramentary. 

2“*Ne fiant ordines nisi quatuor certis temporibus et sabbato 
mediante Quadragesimae tunc protrahatur jejunium usque ad 
vesperas, et si fieri potest usque ad crastinum, ut magis appareat. 
in die dominico ordines fieri.’”’ Council of Clermont, 1095; Can. 
XXiv. 

3 Micrologus; Cap. xxix; De vacantibus dominicts. 

4 The principle of a single mass for each occasion was not altogether 
ignored in the West: ‘‘ Celas’est conservé le jeudi saint a l’usage 
de Rome et aussi le samedi saint. On dit encore qu’une messe 
chez les Chartreux 4 Paques, a Noel, et 4 Pentecéte.’’ Grancolas. 
Traité dela Messe; p.170. (Paris 1713). 
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left all through the middle ages as an unconscious 
protest against the change. In that period all 
the books began every day, including Christmas 
and Easter, with a “‘nocturn,” a subdivision 
ofmattins. Inthe First Prayer book of Edward 
VI, all night services were abolished, and each 
day invariably begins with mattins and ends 
with evensong: all other services whatsoever 
must take place between these two. On the 
other hand, the English Prayer book of 1661 does 
allow a quasi beginning of certain holydays and 
nearly all sundays on the evening before, while 
the modern Roman Breviary boldly begins 
Christmas Day with “ First Vespers.” The last 
named service, however, is (as usual) not altered 
to suit the new arrangement, for the versicle 
““ To-morrow shall the iniquity of the earth be 
done away ” is left, and not changed to “ This 
day.”’ 

Ihe Date of the Institution. With these 
preliminary remarks we now take up our parti- 
cular subject, the Date of the Institution. We 
have seen that the Passover was eaten on the 
evening of the 14th day of the first month? 
and was followed on the 15th by the High Sab- 
bath or Holy Convocation Day, on which 
work must cease. Let us first take S. John’s 





1 Crastina die delebitur iniquitas terrae. 
2 No other day in this month was possible: if anyone failed to eat 


it on this day the only alternative was the 14th day of the second 
month. See Numbers ix, 6 sqq. 
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account as to what was done on these two days 
and the preceding day. He says that before the 
Passover, presumably the day before, i.e. the 
13th, “supper being served ’’*—not “‘ ended,” 
as in the Authorised Version—certain things 
followed: in the course of the evening Judas 
left the room, some thinking that he had gone 
to buy against the feast. As the night of the 
13th wore on, Jesus was arrested. The trial 
before the Ecclesiastical Autbority was probably 
partly on the 13th and partly on the 14th, that 
before Pilate wholly on the 14th. The Jews will 
not now enter the Judgement Hall lest by defile- 
ment they should be prevented from eating the 
Passover that same night.” Pilate offers to 
release the Passover prisoner, shewing that 
the Passover is still ahead. When he said 
“Behold your King!” it was the sixth hour 
and the Preparation of the Passover. When 
Jesus died it was still the Preparation and the 
Jews were anxious that the Body should be 
removed before the 15th or High Day; the 
Burial took place immediately after, still on the 
Preparation. During the Sabbath the Lord 
lay resting in the tomb, seeming, as it were, not 
to wish to disturb its sacred calm by the mighty 
action of the Resurrection ; but as soon as the 
first streak of the coming dawn declared the 
sabbath at an end, He rose from the dead. 


1S. John xii, 1. 
2 Ib. xviii, 28. 
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In all this account there is not a single jarring 
note; everything fits in; all Jewish laws and 
customs are strictly observed ; there is nothing 
that requires explaining. 

The Synoptists, on the other hand, state that 
the Lord ate the Passover with His disciples, 
and was therefore alive on the evening of the 
14th, and that He instituted the Eucharist at 
that meal, and not at the supper on the 13th 
spoken of byS. John. Itisthisstatement by the 
Synoptists that has given rise to the volumes of 
controversial matter written on this subject, 
and although the statement seems positive 
yet they give no hint that the supper at which 
our Lord presided and instituted the Eucharist 
had anything specially paschal in its composition 
or in any way differed from an ordinary meal. 
“When the evening was come—say the first 
two Evangelists—He reclined with the Twelve’”’: 
there is no mention of lamb or bitter herbs or 
anything of that sort ; while the word used for 
bread* denotes bread of the ordinary kind, 
and is in contrast with the word used for un- 
leavened bread a few verses before in referring 
to the Passover. 

Moreover, later on, they upset their whole ~ 
position by agreeing with S. John that Christ 
died and was buried on the “ Preparation,” 
the 14th, and therefore could not have eaten the 





1 It is the word used for the bread handled at Emmaus, the Pass- 
over being observed at that time only in the City of Jerusalem, 
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Passover that night. S. Mark distinctly states 
that this Preparation was the day before the 
Sabbath, S. Luke that the Sabbath drew on, 
while S. John says that it was owing to the 
approaching Sabbath that the bodies had to be 
removed from the crosses on the ‘‘Preparation.’”? 

But, our readers may ask, what can be urged 
after this in favour of a Passover Eucharist ? 
The answer is that if the apparent Synoptist 
view is correct, it has to be assumed, notwith- 
standing all the evidence that we have adduced 
to the contrary, that the Jewish week-days had 
from time immemorial been allowed to run a 
free course of their own, like ours at the present 
day, and that it so happened that in the year of 
the Crucifixion (one chance in seven) the 14th 
of the first fell upon what we call a. Thursday, 
the 15th or High Sabbath on a Friday, called by 
the Synoptists ‘‘ Preparation’ because it was 
a Friday, and the 16th an ordinary sabbath. 
The Lord then ate the Passover with His disci- 
ples on the 14th and was therefore crucified on 
the High Sabbath, the 15th. But before criti- 
cising this extraordinary occurrence, let us see 
how this day was to be observed. We quote 
from Exodus xii, 16: “‘No manner of work 
shall be done on it, save that which every man 
must eat, that only may be done.”” Yet we are 
asked to believe that the Sanhedrim on this most 


1S. Matt. wxvii, 62. S. Mark xv, 42. S. Luke xxtii,54. S. John 
winx, 31. 
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holy day sat as a court of justice, pronounced 
sentence of death, then publicly prosecuted the 
case before the Roman Governor, and then, 
strangest of all, having in every way openly and 
flagrantly flouted the divine Law, were towards 
evening seized with qualms of conscience as to 
the Body being left hanging on the cross on the 
following Saturday, because it was a sabbath ! 
But it may be said that these were wicked men, 
who admittedly went to Pilate on the sabbath 
to obtain a watch to guard the tomb of the dead 
Christ, and who, therefore, cared not what they 
did; but there is a difference; their Prisoner 
was safe in their hands and the trial might have 
been postponed to the next working day, where- 
as guarding the Body was, in their view, an im- 
perative necessity. But even if we put these 
jews aside, what about the pious women, who 
presumably walked in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the Law blameless, and who 
also flouted the divine authority by working on 
the day when no manner of work must be done 
save that which every man must eat, and who 
also towards evening became so conscience- 
stricken that on an ordinary sabbath they de- 
sisted from the charitable work of burying and 
embalming the dead ? 

We therefore conclude that the Eucharist 
was instituted at the ordinary evening meal on 
the 13th day of the first month, twenty four 
hours before the Passover Feast. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE Lorp’s SUPPER. 


It was, therefore, on the evening of the fateful 
Thursday, the 13th of Nisan, twenty-four hours 
before the Passover of the Jews, that the Lord 
sat down to Supper with his disciples for the 
last time. 

With the non-religious in every age a meal is 
little more than a means of satisfying appetite, 
and perhaps enjoying a little social intercourse ; 
but with the religious of all creeds and times it is 
something to be done in dependence upon divine 
goodness, and with an acknowledgement of 
divine sovreignty. In early times a religious 
man was perhaps more conscious of this sovreign- 
ty than most of us are at the present day; so 
that when he stood with his evening meal before 
him, he did not regard it merely as the result of 
his prowess in the field or as the natural reward 
of his day’s labour, but as something which had 
been procured through the divine assistance : 
his heart warmed to God, and he gave expression 
to this feeling in some such phrase as “ I thank 
thee’ or ‘I praise thee.”’ But as time went 
on, the same causes which seem to have been 
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responsible for changes in eucharistic forms 
(to be considered later) led also to similar 
changes in the domestic sphere: the old act of 
thanksgiving was discarded in favour of a prayer, 
such prayer beseeching either that we might be 
rendered able to benefit by the food, or that 
the food might be so governed as to benefit us. 
Thus, in the following phrases (taken from the 
Gelasian Sacramentary) we have an entirely 


new conception of “‘ saying grace ’’ :— 
Protect us, O Lord our God, and afford needful sustenance to 


our frailty. 
Bless, O Lord, thy gifts which of thy bounty we are about to 


partake. 

Here God is not merely praised for providing 
the food, but He is asked to do something to it, 
to improve it in some way by an exercise of 
divine power. If this be a miracle, there is no 
reason why the Almighty should not be asked to 
work it, to endue, either ourselves or the food, 
with super-physical properties : we would only 
point out that such conceptions were foreign 
to the ideas prevalent in our Lord’s time. This 
is evident from the words used in connexion with 
food, which are always words either of giving 
thanks or of speaking well or _praising.? 
The first is found in the New Testament 
about forty times in all, either without 
any case following or with the dative of the 
person; the other expression occurs about 


1 > A by a 
evyapioTew. evroyev. 
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as often, either without a case or with the accus- 
ative of the thing; but the two are so inter- 
mixed and interchanged that no distinction 
can readily be drawn between them, and in 
connexion with food they both connote the prim- 
itive grace. Examples of this use are found in 
the miraculous feedings recorded in the New 
Testament : we append the four accounts of 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand and the two 
accounts of the Feeding of the Four Thousand. 
The former will be found in the first two instances 
and the latter in the last two, translated literally 


and following the sequence of the Greek words. 
Thus :— 

: ise 

SYNOPTISTS. S. JouHN. 


and 


Having taken the five loaves and 
the two fishes, having looked up to 
heaven, He uttered praise, and 
having broken He gave . al 


Til. 
S. MATTHEW. 
He took the seven loaves and the 
fishes, and having given thanks 
He brake oa te 


Observing in II and 


Jesus took the loaves, 
having given thanks He gave to 
those reclining, likewise of the 
fishes . 


IV. 
S. MARK. 

And having taken the seven 
loaves, having given thanks, He 
brake and they had a 
few fishes, and having uttercd 
praise He commanded 


III that the participle 


having given thanks is in agreement with the 
subject of both verbs, i.e. that the subject of the 
two verbs took and gave in II and took and brake 





1S. Mark has an indicative verb for break, S. Luke in addition 
a “them” after ‘‘ uttered praise ’’ which we think is intended 
to follow the succeeding verb, and if its place is authentic this is 
one of the two instances of the use of ‘‘ utter praise ’’ with the 
accusative of the thing. 
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in III is the same, being in both cases the 
Lord Jesus, and that the participle having given 
thanks agrees with this subject, we may therefore 
translate, either ‘‘ Jesus having given thanks 
took,’’ or “‘ Jesus took and having given thanks 
gave.’ We have ventured to prefer the former, 
and this necessitates a slight rearrangement of 
the participles of I, avoiding, in eiiect, the 
unlikely statement that the Lord held the five 
loaves and two fishes in his hands while saying 
grace—still more unlikely when we are told that 
during this time He raised his eyes to heaven. 
IV is at present hopelessly at variance with 
III, since the fishes are not here joined to the 
bread as in that instance but introduced separate- 
ly as in II, where, however, no reference is made 
to any giving of thanks in connexion with them. 
A separate grace over the fish would, from all we 
know of Jewish custom, be unusual, all solid 
food being included in the thanksgiving for the 
bread ; we are therefore forced to conclude that 
the second uttering of praise in IV is merely a 
note of time. This seems to be the only way of 
harmonising this instance, not only with the 
very explicit statement of III, but with the 
other accounts, where the fishes, if introduced 
at all in connexion with the thanksgiving, are 
always united with the loaves. We would there- 
fore, though with some diffidence, suggest the 
following as the true translation of the passages, 
the effect of which will be to make the Grace 
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coms first in all instances, then the handling of 
the food, and lastly the breaking and giving. 


Thus :— 


Looking up to heaven He said 
wZrace, and having taken the five 
loaves and the two fishes He brake 
-and gave 


III. 
He, having said grace, took the 
‘seven loaves and the fishes, and 


II. 
Jesus, having said grace, took 
the loaves and distributed to 
those reclining, likewise the fishes 


IV. 
Having said grace, He took the 
seven loaves and brake them : 
and there were there a few fishes 


brake 
when He said grace, and He com- 
manded Hae 


If, however, the sequence of the Greek words 
is to be insisted upon, the only alternative is to 
translate the Greek verb AapBdvw in its other 
sense of receive or have given to one, which does 
not necessarily imply physical contact. It 
might, or it might not, probably would, if the 
“object were small, such as a ring or a single loaf 
‘of bread ; but not if it were a heavy or cumbrous 
object, such as a table or a hundredweight of 
coals. Much might be written in favour of this 
rendering, and it is the only alternative 
which avoids the difficulty above referred to of 
the Lord holding the five loaves and the two 
fishes in his hands while He said grace. The 
translation would then be, “ Jesus having 
received the loaves and fishes said grace, and then 
(taking them up) brake, etc.”’ 

Coming now to our immediate subject, the 
Institution of the Lord’s Supper, we propose 
first to consider the accounts of $5. Matthew, 
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Mark and Paul. S. Matthew and S. Mark are 
practically identical, the only real difference 
being that the latter makes the disciples drink. 
the wine before it was called the Blood of the 
Covenant. We may, however, notice in this. 
connexion that supposing our Lord to have spo- 
ken slowly, allowing time for each command to 
be obeyed before a fresh one was given,—thus, 
“take,” and they took it; “eat,” and they 
put it in their mouths—the bread also may 
have been consumed before 1t was called Christ’s. 
Body. 

Following the order adopted in the miraculous. 
Feedings, we begin by appending a literal trans- 
lation, adhering to the sequence of the Greek 
words :— 


SS. Matt anp Mark. S. Pau. 

They were eating. (Jesus) hav- The Lord . . . took a loaf 
ing take a loaf (and) having and having given thanks brake- 
uttered praise, brake, and having and said . . . Likewise also. 
given to the disciples said, Take the cup after supper . < 
(eat) . . . And having taken 
a cup (and) having given thanks, 

Hegave ... 


The meaning of the first column, as it here 
stands, is that when the bread had been eaten 
and disposed of the Lord again gave thanks and 
distributed the cup; while the “likewise after 
supper’ of thesecond column would lead us to 
think that it was used in contrast to something 
which had taken place either before or during 














— 


1 S. Mark has €OwKev avrois instead of Sods Trois wabnTats. 
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the supper, e.g., that as the bread was handled 
‘before or during the supper, so the wine was 
‘similarly handled after it, leaving a portion of 
the supper to intervene between the two acts. 
i either of these two meanings are correct, then 
we can only say that the solemn obligation 
placed upon the Church to do as Christ did has 
never been obeyed. There is not the slightest 
trace in any liturgy, ancient or modern, or any 
hint in any Christian document, that a special 
cand separate thanksgiving for the cup was 

made after the bread had been eaten and dis- 
_ posed of, or of any partaking of common food 
-between the sacramental bread and the sacra- 
mental cup. 

Observing, however, in these passages the 
‘same construction already met with in the 
accounts of the miraculous Feeding, the same 
mixing up of aorist participles and aorist indica- 
tives, the very same four words, “‘ Take,” ‘ give 
waaks, ~~ “utter praise,’ .“ break,”’s.. and, 
strangest of all, an apparently similar use by 
. Mark of a past participle as an adverb of time 
—observing these things, we have ventured to 
apply to these present passages the method used 
above, with the result that we shall again have 
the Grace first, the handling second, and the 
‘breaking or giving third. There is, however, 
this difference, that the Grace here is the grace 
after meat, whereas in the previous instances 
at was the grace before meat. 
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SS. Matt. AND Mark. S. Pavt. j ‘ 
They were eating, and when He The Lord . . . having said 
had said grace He took a loaf and grace took a loaf and brake it . 
brake . . . Having taken also . . Likewise after supper the 
acup, after grace, Hegave . . cup s « « 


The meaning of the first column is now that 
the Lord, when supper was over and grace had 
been said, took the bread and distributed it, and 
immediately afterwards did the same thing with 
the cup, a method of delivery consonant with the 
universal and unbroken tradition of the Church. 
The second column also becomes clear: what 
S. Paul tells us is that the Lord took the bread 
after supper or after grace, and likewise after 
supper or after grace the cup. The two words 
are so. identical in their force that the Evangel- 
ists actually use ‘‘after grace’? in the first 
column as the equivalent of S. Paul’s ‘“‘ after 
supper”? in the second. The two columns 
are now not only in agreement with themselves 
but with the invariable practice of the Church. 

To the objection that if our view is correct 
the eucharistic elements have no special thanks- 
giving said over them or for them, since the 
grace referred to was merely the final grace of 
the supper, our reply is as follows :—If the 
bread and wine had been present on the table 
when the meal began, as we believe the wine 
certainly was, and possibly the bread too, they 
would have been included in the thanksgiving 
then made; but if the eucharistic loaf was 
subsequently placed on the table, there was. 
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probably no custom then, any more than now, 
of separately thanking God for any additional 
food brought from a kitchen or side-table after 
the meal had once begun. Nor do we withdraw 
from this position when reminded what this 
Bread and this Cup were: if we are here in the 
presence of a stupendous miracle, in which 
Christ turns bread into His sacred Flesh—a 
point on which we express no opinion in this 
place—we remember also that He always 
wrought His miracles by the power of His Word ; 
unlike some of the Old Testament Saints who 
wrestled in prayer before they attempted a 
miracle, the Lord spake and it was done; once 
He looked up to heaven and sighed, and once 
He referred to prayer in the past, but these 
are exceptional instances, and if He required no 
prayer to change water into wine or to raise to 
life the daughter of Jairus, why should prayer 
be required for turning bread into His Body ? 
If that were His divine will, He had only to say, 
“This is my Body,” and it would be so. Be- 
sides, if the grace here referred to was not the 
final grace of the supper, but a special thanks- 
giving in respect of the eucharistic loaf, and 
so forming part of the ordinance which the 
Lord commanded His disciples to observe in 
remembrance of Him, we should have expected 
to have had the words of such grace recorded, 
especially as the Evangelists do record words 
which Christ used in addressing His Heavenly 
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Father under conditions scarcely more import- 
ant than the present.1_ The fact that no such 
words are recorded, and that no hint is given as. 
to the form which the thanksgiving should take 
or whether it should have reference to the com- 
ing Mystery or not, the absence of any stress 
subsequently laid upon this point, such as calling 
the rite ‘the Blessing of Bread,’’ and lastly 
the fact that S. Paul (who received directly from. 
the Lord that which was to be held of perpetual. 
obligation) merely introduces the grace as a 
mark of time (if our view be correct)— all this. 
makes us feel that the grace is no more included 
in the sacred and perpetual ordinance than. 
the supper which preceded it, although, as we 
shall see, some form of grace was always used. 
We have now only the Lucan account to con- 
sider, and it deals with a feature of the rite 
different from any heretofore thought of. When 
supper was ready, the Lord began, according to 
custom, by saying the grace over the cup from 
which He would, again following custom, partake 
before passing it on to the rest of the company, 
who were told that they might finish it, as He 
did not intend to partake again. Now, this 
statement according to the other Synoptists. 
comes at the end and not at the beginning of 
supper, but the remark may have been made 
more than once. Then comes the blessing of 


GA 
1 S Matt. xi, 25. S. John xvii. And some of the Words from the 
Toss. 
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the bread, which Christ calls His Body. This 
at first sight is rather perplexing, for the sacra- 
mental bread and wine, representing Christ’s 
Body and Blood, were given after supper and 
not at the beginning of it, and of this there can 
be no possible doubt, for S. Paul tells us that 
he received the statement from the Lord Him- 
self. The Eucharist moreover was administered 
in bread and wine, not in wine and bread. The 
difficulty would have been wellnigh insurmount- 
able, had not S. Paul again come to our rescue 
by describing the beginning of the supper as 
well as its sacramental ending, giving us indeed 
a Clue to the meaning which is here to be attach- 
ed to the words ‘‘ This is my Body.” 


S. LuKE xxii, 17-19a. 1 Cor. x, 16-17. 

And He took the cup and gave The cup of blessing which 
thanks . . . and He took we bless, is it not the com- 
the bread and gave thanks and munion of the Blood of Christ: 
‘brake it and gave it unto them the bread which we break, is 
saying, This is my Body. it not the communion of the 

Body of Christ? For we betng 
many ave one bread and one 
body, for we are all partakers of 
(4.e. have a share in) that one 
bread. 


This loaf represented Christ’s Body, the 
‘Church, the many being made into one bread 
and one body, a thought beautifully expressed 
in the corresponding first blessing of the bread 
ain the Didache, that as this bread was once 
wheat scattered over the hills and is now brought 
together into one loaf, so the Church, gathered 
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from the ends of the earth, is brought together 
into one body, the Body of Christ. 

We are happily unhampered by any need to. 
explain the presence here of verses 19b and 20, 
for they are omitted in many MSS and were 
probably inserted here by some editor who 
misunderstood the presence of the loaf blessed 
before supper. Atanyrate they are practically 
a transcription from S. Paul’s account of the 
Eucharist: Now, if one thing more than 
another stands out clearly in the midst of so. 
much obscurity, it is the fact that the Betrayal 
was announced during supper. It was then that 
Jesus gave the sop to Judas, and the wealth of 
detail with which S. John, to say nothing of the 
Synoptists, describes the incident leaves no room 
for any doubt on that point. Omit these verses 
19b and 20, and the announcement of the 
Betrayal assumes its right place as coming in the 
course of the supper of which the opening has. 
just been described, and it is followed, as in S. 
John’s account, by much conversation; and. 
the account terminates, as S. Jchn’s, without 
mentioning the final grace of the supper or the 
solemn events that followed it.? 





11 Cor. xi, 24, 25. 

2 It is to be observed that, according to the usage of the time, the 
preliminary thanksgiving pre-supposes the supper and the. 
grace after it. Ignorance of this has resulted in some confusion. 
in MSS, some of which even omit the words relating to the loaf. 
See A. G. Clark, The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts ; 
Oxford, 1914. 
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To sum up, S. Luke tells us of the beginning 
of the Supper, in which wine and bread were 
received after thanksgiving had been separately 
made over each, to set forth our mystical union 
in Christ’s Body the Church. SS. Matthew and 
Mark bring before us the end of the Supper, 
when bread and wine are received to shew our 
mystical union in Christ’s Flesh and Blood. 5S. 
Paul tells us of both the beginning and the end, 
adding, as we have seen, that the latter only is 
of perpetual obligation. 

In conclusion, we will endeavour to reproduce 
from the evidence before us the actual procedure 
on that memorable Thursday night, when about 
sunset the Lord entered the supper room for the 
last time with His disciples. The words of the 
thanksgivings here inserted are found among the 
blessings in common use at a later time and 
probably traditional, and are similar to those 
prescribed in the Didache for use at the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. The Didache, 
we believe, was compiled only some eighty years 
after this event, and its author may quite poss- 
ibly have adapted to his purpose forms based up- 
on those actually used by our Lord. We shall 
have occasion to refer again to these: for the 
present we may observe the curious coincidence, 
if it be one, that words recorded of our Lord 
after the administration of the cup embody 
the expression “fruit of the vine’ and the 
word “ Kingdom ”’ found in the series of bless- 
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ings here given. 


Kingdom come,” now He adds, 


He had just said, 
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‘ Thy 
“JT will drink 


no more of the fruit of the vine until the Kingdom 


of God is come.” 


The authority for the follow- 


ing statements, unless scriptural, is placed in 


parenthesis. 


Hand washing (common custom), here or later on. 


Feet washing. 


S. John xiii, 14.(1) 


Mingling of wine and water (universal custom and tradition). 


Thanksgiving for the mingled 
cup. -S. Luke xxii, 17.1. Cor. 
x, 16.(2) ‘‘ Praised be Thou, O 
Lord our God, who hast created 
the fruit of the vine.” 

Thanksgiving for the bread. 
S. Luke xxii, 19. ‘‘ Praised be 


The ‘‘ First Sacrament ” : not 
of perpetual obligation, but 
setting forth our union in 
Christ’s Body, the Church.(4) 
} Cor x, 1%. 


Thou, O Lord our God, who hast 
brought forth food out of the 
earth.” 

The bread broken and distri- 
buted. S. Luke xxii, 19. 1 
Cor. x, 16.(3) 





1 It is now generally agreed that ‘‘ Supper being ended ”’ in verse 
2 should be “‘ supper being served.” 

2 This cup is not called ‘‘ Blood of the Covenant” (S. Luke). Itis 
intercourse or communion with the Blood of Christ (S. Paul). 

3 In the Didache this bread is already broken. It is called Christ’s 
1S Be (S. Luke), and intercourse with Christ’s Body, the Church 

. Paul). 

4 We do not hesitate to call this cup and bread a “‘ sacrament ”’ 
or “‘ mystery.” ‘‘ A Christian would havetoldhimthat .. . 
the brotherhood was not a natural brotherhood formed on some 
human principle of association, but a fellowship united 
in the one Spirit of Jesus, so that what seemed but a casual socie- 
ty was nothing less than the Body of the Christ of God. This, 
then, is the underlying notion of a sacrament—that certain 
actions which have a recognised signification among 
men are done with a deeper significance which only members of 
the religious society can discern.” Dean Beeching, The Bible 
Docivine of the Sacraments ; p.3. (1908). 
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The Supper follows, during 
which much conversation takes 
place. S. John xiii. The Be- 
trayal is announced. S. Matt. 
xxvi, 21. S. Mark xiv, 18. S. 
Luke xxii, 21. S. John xiii, 21. 

Supper being ended, our Lord 
pronounces the final Grace or 
Thanksgiving. S. Matt. xxvi, 
26; S. Mark xiv, 22; 1 Cor. xi, 
24. ‘‘ Exalted and hallowed be 
His great Name in the world 
which He hath created according 
to His will. Let His Kingdom 
come. Amen.’’(1) 


After Supper. The new loaf 
broken(2), distributed, and par- 
taken of by all the disciples (still 
standing). S. Matt. xxvi, 26. 
S. Mark xiv, 22. 1 Cor. xi, 24. 
It is called in all three accounts 
Christ’s Body. 

The final passing round of the 
cup (all still standing?) This 
cup is called by S. Matthew 
Christ’s ‘‘ Blood of the New 
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The Supper would vary ac- 
cording to the means of the 
partakers. With the very poor 
it might consist only of bread 
and wine. In the present case 
nothing further is mentioned 
save a sauce or broth into which 
Pieces of the bread are dipped. 
All would stand for the final 
Grace (the usual attitude 
in addressing God either in 
prayer or in praise.) 


The ‘Second Sacrament,” 
which testifies our union with 
Christ and our participation in 
the Blood which sealed the New 
Covenant, whereas the Old 
Covenant was sealed by Moses 
sprinkling the blood upon the 
people. Exod. xxiv, 8. 

This Sacrament is of per- 
petual obligation. 1 Cor. xi, 25. 





1 This Thanksgiving may possibly have included the quotation 
from Isaiah, known to us as the “‘ Sanctus.”’ 
2 Grotius (De Coena Domini; p.22) remarks that on festal occa- 


sions two kinds of bread, a coarser and a finer, were used; the 
former, being more difficult to break, might therefore be broken 
before the meal began, while the latter, somewhat like our fancy 
bread and more friable than the other, was kept whole till the 
end of the meal, when the host would break it and distribute to 
the guests as a kind of sweetmeat or dessert before the final 
passing round of the wine. If this custom existed in our Lord’s 
time, the eucharistic bread may have been of a finer quality than 
that which was ordinarily eaten, and, being passed round im- 
mediately after the final Grace, would be received by the company 
still standing, as stated above. Our Lord seems to have had a 
peculiar and personal way of breaking the bread, and it was this, 
perhaps, that caused the two disciples to recognise Him at 
Emmaus. S. Luke xxiv, 31, 35. 
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Covenant,” by S. Mark the 
same, but only after it had been 
drunk; by S. Paul the “ New 
Covenant in Christ’s Blood.” 

The announcement that Christ 
would not drink again of the 
fruit of the vine. S. Matt. xxvi, 
29. S. Mark xiv, 25. S. Luke 
xxii, 18. 

After a hymn, they depart 
from the Upper Room. S. 
See xxvi, 30. S. Mark, xiv, 
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There is no tradition of the 
continuance of this hymn by 
the Church in early times, 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE Lorp’s SUPPER IN APOSTOLIC AND SUB- 
APOSTOLIC TIMES. 


In the preceding chapter we have endeavoured 
to shew that the Lord celebrated a supper, and 
that after supper He performed a mystic rite 
to be continued by the Church. The former 
of these we find subsequently referred to as the 
“ Lord’s. Supper,” ‘‘ Agape,’ or ‘“‘ Love 
Feast ’’: the latter, owing to its close con- 
nexion with the final grace of the former, is 
called the “‘ Giving of Thanks ”’ or “‘ Eucharist ”’ 
or else, from its one distinguishing act, the 
“ Breaking of Bread.” It must be remem- 
bered, however, that any of these terms may 
connote the full rite, and that for some time 
the full rite was always practised. In the 
statement that the first converts to Christianity 
continued “ in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship, in the Breaking of Bread and the Prayers ” 
the words “in fellowship”’ probably refer to 
their joining together in the Supper which 
preceded the Breaking of Bread or Eucharist ; 
while the “ prayers,’’ although mentioned last 
because the most recently added, did, as we shall 
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afterwards see, come first.1 These early con- 
verts broke bread according to their house,” 
that is, in the different houses assigned to them ; 
and these must have been numerous, seeing that 
the number of worshippers was great and that 
large buildings for public worship were at that 
time quite out of the question. In these small 
meetings, we read, they took their food with 
gladness, praising God. 

S. Paul,? seems to have the full rite in view 
when he speaks of the necessity of its partakers 
refraining from participation in somewhat 
similar heathen gatherings ; and then he goes 
thoroughly into the subject of the Lord’s Supper. 
Beginning with the Prayers, he gives regulations 
with regard to them: taking next the Lord’s 
Supper itself, he comments on the class feeling 
which existed at Corinth (the Church, we may 
remember, of division and small groupings, 
where one was “‘of Paul,’”’ another “‘of Apollos,” 
another “‘ of Cephas,’”’ and another “ of Christ ’’) 
so that when they came together for the common 
Agape, instead of sharing and sharing alike 
each group kept to itself. The Apostle points 
out that this cannot be a Lord’s Supper or 
Feast of Charity: there is nothing corporate 
about it, it is simply private eating and drinking 





1 Unless these refer to the ‘‘ Hours of Prayer’’ in the Temple. 
(Acts, iii). 

2 Kat otkov 

31 Cor. #11. 
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which had better be done at home; and the 
excesses in connexion with it were a scandal. 
Then, coming to the Eucharist, which followed 
this caricature of a Love-Feast, he has further 
fault to find, a want of appreciation on the 
part of the Corinthians of the solemnity of the 
concluding act. I have already told you, he 
says, what I must now repeat, that the Lord 
Jesus, supper being over, took a loaf and said 
“‘ This is my Body.” Had they forgotten that ? 
Did they realise how many of them were sick and 
how many asleep, through this failure to dis- 
cern the Body? With this portion of the rite 
the Apostle is most explicit: he says that it 
was communicated to him by divine revelation 
and must be continued by the Church. Then, 
reviewing the whole subject, he orders that 
at the Love-Feast they must wait for one another 
so as to make it a common meal; and if there 
were any who were likely to make a gluttonous 
exhibition of themselves, such had better take 
food before they come: further details he will 
deal with on his next visit. 

The service at Troas on Sunday evening? 
probably took place in the house where S. Paul 
was staying, and although it is called Breaking 
of Bread there can be little doubt but that it 
included the full rite preceded by the Prayers. 

The Apostle had just laid down rules for Prayers, 





1 Acts #x, 7 sqq. 
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Lord’s Supper, and Breaking of Bread, as we 
have seen from the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and it is hardly likely that he would himself so 
soon depart from this order ; besides, the family 
would have supped that Sunday night, and it 
cannot be <upposed that the meal was in no way 
influenced by the consciousness of what was to 
follow. The only difficulty here is whether 5. 
Paul administered the Sacrament directly after 
the Supper and then gave his discourse, or 
whether he began to discourse before the final 
grace and so did not administer the Sacrament 
until after the affair of Eutychus. We are 
inclined to favour the latter alternative : Euty- 
chus was apparently not a member of the 
family, and if the Sacrament had already been 
given, it may be asked why he did not go home, 
instead of going to sleep where he was. On the 
other hand, we know that the Apostle and some 
of his friends stayed all that night waiting till 
there should be light sufficient to get the ship, 
in which some of them were about to sail, out of 
harbour, and the mention of breaking bread and 
tasting, some time after midnight, may refer to 
alight breakfast taken by the party before set- 
ting out on their journey. 

Other references to the subject in the New 
Testament are very slight: the thanksgivings 
made at the service were extempore ;} Love- 





11 Cor. wiv, 16. 
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Feasts are mentioned in S. Jude and 2 S. Peter!; 
while in the Apocalypse the Seer, being in the 
spirit on the Lord’s Day, saw seven golden can- 
dlesticks?, a note suggesting the hour of worship 
and reminding us of the many lights which 
illuminated the service at Troas. 

Passing from the New Testament to the 
extra-canonical writers we get no help either 
from Clement of Rome er from Polycarp. Ig- 
natius uses the words ‘“ Eucharist” and 
“Agape” as if they were interchangeable, e.g. 
*“ Let that be a valid Eucharist which 1s under 
the bishop,” and later, ‘‘ Apart from the bishop 
it is not allowed to baptise or to hold Agape.” 
The coupling of Baptism and Agape as rites for 
which the authority of the bishop is required is 
an advance upon anything to be found in the 
New Testament. These rites, of course, existed 
in New Testament times, but they are to a 
_ certain extent lost sight of amid the more start- 
ling gifts of tongues, interpretations, and miracles 
which always accompany the charismatic minis- 
try, and, above all, the falling of the Holy 
Ghost, with fearful sign, on those who believed, 
the trembling building, the fiery darts, the 
blazing forth into tongues by those on whom He 
fell. But all this is fast disappearing, as the 
ministry of apostles, prophets, and teachers is 
everywhere giving way to the settled orders cf 





1 Jude12. 2 Pet. 4,13. 
2 Rev. 4, 10-12. 
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bishops, elders, and deacons ; and Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper now stand out as the sole and 
permanent survivors of that profusion of gifts 
with which the Apostolic Church was endowed. 
In Ignatius we have a striking example of 
that looseness of expression and failure to assign 
to each word a definite value which, with one or 
two exceptions, is characteristic of early writers, 
and which adds so largely to the labours of the 
modern critic. Thus, this writer says that he 
cares not for corruptible food or temporal 
pleasures, but for God’s bread and drink, which 
is Flesh and Blood of Christ; and then, 
“ Revive yourselves in faith, which is Flesh of 
Christ, and in love (év déyamrq) which is Blood 
of Christ’ Here not only is the Flesh of Christ 
described as both bread and faith, but, taking 
this last quotation with the one given above, we 
have the word agape used both for love and love- 
feast. The same mixing of faith, food, and 
Eucharist is found in the Epitaph of Avircius, 
a Phrygian bishop of the second century :— 
“ Faith everywhere led the way and everywhere 
set food before me, fish from fountain, mighty, 
pure, which a chaste virgin laid hold of, and this 
bestowed, on friends to eat continually, with 
excellent wine, giving mingled wine with bread.” 
In the Didache, or ‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” a work thought to belong to the 
first decade of the second century, Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper stand out prominently as - 
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the two rites of the Christian Church, the former 
no longer administered as in the New Testament 
anywhere and at any time where there was 
sufficient water, and upon a mere profession of 
faith in the Lord Jesus, but at places previously 
arranged for, and received only by candidates. 
who had been prepared by instruction and 
fasting. Baptism is still quite distinct and 
apart from the Eucharist, and celebrated, seem- 
ingly, in the early morning. The Didache 
contains the thanksgivings which were to be 
used at the Lord’s Supper (which was to be held 
on the Lord’s Day) : first a blessing over wine— 
the proper order for the Agape—then a thanks- 
giving over broken bread. No other food or 
drink is mentioned, perhaps because these alone 
required blessing ; but other dishes seem to be 
implied by the expression “‘ after having taken 
your fill (mera 7d eumdnoOynva) return thanks 
inthismanner.”’ In the final grace for the Agape 
we have a reference to the spiritual meaning of 
temporal food just received, in particular the 
wine and bread of the “ First Sacrament ”’ ; 
“Thou gavest men food and drink for enjoy- 
ment . . . but us Thou hast blessed with 
spiritual food’’; then later, “If anyone be 
holy let him come, 1f anycne be not holy let him 
change his mind.”” To what should he “ come ” 
but to the Mystic Dessert, to eat of the newly 
broken loaf and to drink of the remains of the 
blessed cup ? 


\ 
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The following extract shews the correspond- 
ence batween Jewish forms of thanksgiving, such 
as may have been used by our Lord at the Last 
Supper, and these, the earliest extant Christian 


specimens. 


than our Lord’s time, 


Although the Jewish text is later 


it may be taken to 


represent the character of the forms then used.* 


JEWISH PRAYERS. 
Blessing for the Wine. 
Praised be Thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the world, who hast 
created the fruit of the vine. 


Blessing for the Bread. 
Praised be Thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the world, who hast 
brought forth food out of the 
earth. (a) 


DIDACHE. 
The “‘ Fivst Sacranemt.” 

First, as regards the cup: 
We give Thee thanks, O our 
Father, for the holy vine of 
David thy child, which Thou 
hast made known to us thro’ 
thy Child Jesus. Thine is the 
glory for ever. 


Then, as regards the broken 
bread : We give Thee thanks, O 
our Father, for the life and 
knowledge which Thou hast 
made known to us through thy 
Child Jesus. Thine is the glory 
for ever. 

As this broken bread was 
scattered upon the hills, and 
being gathered together became 
one, so may thy Church be 
gathered together from the ends 
of the earth into thy Kingdom : 
for thine is the glory and the 
power through Jesus Christ for 
ever and ever. 


The Supper. 


Let no one eat or drink of 
your thanksgiving but those 


ee ee Sees es 
1 Taken from Warren’s “ Lituygy of the Ante-Nicene Church,” 


(Ola 


Edition). We are responsible for the titles of the different para- 
graphs, which are not in the original. 
a From the Mishna, “ On Blessings.” 
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JEwisH PRAYERS. 
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DIDACHE, 
baptised in the Name of the 
Lord ; for concerning this also 
the Lord hath said, ‘‘ Give not 
that which is holy to the dogs.” 


The Final Grace. 


Exalted and hallowed be His 
great Name in the world which 
He hath created according to His 
will. Let His Kingdom come 
in your lifetime and in the life- 
time of the whole House of Israel 
very speedily. FR. Amen. 


Blessed be His great Name, 
world without end.(a) 

Blessed be the Lord our God, 
the God of Israel, for the food 
which we have eaten. (0) 


May the prayers and supplica- 
tions of all Israel be graciously 
received before their Father in 
Heaven. 

May perfect peace descend 
from Heaven and life upon us 
and all Israel. Amen.(c) 

Bring us together from the 
four corners of the earth. (d) 


Hallowed be thy Name on 
earth as it is hallowed in Heaven 


When ye have eaten your fill, 
give thanks thus: 

We thank Thee, holy Father, 
for thy Holy Name which Thou 
hast caused to dwell in our 
hearts, and for the knowledge 
and faith and immortality which 
Thou hast made known to us 
through thy Child Jesus. To 
Thee be the glory for ever. 

Thou, Almighty Lord, didst 
make all things for thy Name’s 
sake; Thou gavest for enjoy- 
ment food and drink to men 
that they might render thanks 
to Thee. But us Thou hast 
blessed with spiritual food and 
drink, and eternal life, through 
thy Child. Before all things 
we give Thee thanks that Thou 
art mighty. Thine is the glory 
for ever. 


Remember, O Lord, thy 
Church to deliver her from all 
evil, and to perfect her in thy 
love, and gather her from the 
four winds, even the Church 
which hath been sanctified, into 
thy Kingdom which Thou hast 
prepared for her; for thine is 
the power and the glory for ever 
and ever. 


am 


a Beginning of Kadish, part of the daily prayers. 
b The ordinary grace aiter meat : from the Mishna, 


c From the ‘‘ Kadish.”’ 


d In the tenth of the ‘‘ Eighteen Benedictions.”’ 
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JEwIsH PRAYERS. DIDACHE. 
above, as it is written by the 
prophet: And one calleth to 
-another and saith, 

Ro HOLY, HOLY, HOLY, 
is the Lord God of hosts; the 
whole earth is filled with His 
glory. 

R. Blessed be the glory of the 
Eternal. 


R. The Lord shall reign for 
ever and ever: thy God, O Zion, 
from generation to generation. 


Let Christ (6) come; and let 
this world pass away. 
Hosanna to the Son of David. 





Halleluyah. 

From generation to generation 
we will set forth thy greatness, 
.and for ever and ever celebrate 
thy holiness; and thy praise 
shall not cease in our mouth 
world without end; for Thou, 
Lord, art a great and holy King. 

Blessed art Thou, holy God 
and King.(a) 


“* The Second Sacrament.” 

If any one is holy, let him 
come. If any one be not holy, 
let him change his mind. 

Maranatha.(c) Amen. 


(But permit the prophets to 
give thanks in such words as 
they will). 

Breaking and distribution of 
the new loaf. 

The final passing round of the 
cup. 


The compiler of the Seventh Book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions (said to belong to the 
fourth century) has expanded the Didache 
prayers into a new final grace or thanksgiving. 
Ignoring the first thanksgiving over the cup, he 


The final passing round of the 
Cup. 


a The Kedusha or Solemn Benediction, used in place of the third 
of the Eighteen. The latter was, ‘‘ Thou art holy, and thy Name 
is holy, and the holy ones praise Thee every day continually. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the holy God.” 

-6 The ordinary reading is ‘“‘ Let grace come, etc.”’ 

¢ i.e. “‘ The Lord is at hand.” 
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has turned that over the broken bread into one 
over the Eucharistic bread, while the final 
grace of the Didache has been made the basis 
of a thanksgiving for communion, ending with 
the words “ Maranatha: Hosanna to the Son 
of David. Blessed is he that cometh in the 
Name of the Lord. God (is the) Lord who hath 
revealed Himself to us in flesh.’ Then follows, 
clearly as a mere rubric, an expansion of the 
warning which in the original is addressed to 
intending communicants. This compiler either 
mistook the purpose of the Didache prayers or 
else wished to make the best use of them that the 
absence of the Agape permitted. In a similar 
way the “ Liturgy of Savapion”’ makes use of 
the prayer for the Church at the “ First Sacra- 
ment,’’ transferring it to the Eucharistic Thanks- 
giving. 

Coming now to Pliny’s celebrated Letter to 
Trajan’ of about this date, the early second 
century, and knowing what to look for, we easily 
findit. Baptism was still, as in apostolic times, 
ordinarily performed out of decors where there 
was plenty of water. Tertullian, however states. 
later on that the candidates first gathered in the 
meeting place to make their vows. Pliny 








1‘‘ Soliti state die ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo 
quasi deo dicere secum invicem seque sacramento non in scelus 
aliquod obstringere sed ne furta ne latrocinia neadulteria commit- 
terent, ne fidem fallerent ne depositum appelati abrogarent : 
quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi fuisse rursusque coeundi. 
ad capiendum cibum promiscuum tamen et innocuum,” 
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speaks of two meetings as held by Christians on 
days previously arranged : first, they met before 
sunrise (ante lucem—‘ before dawn”’ would be 
ante primam lucem—); they repeat a formula 
(carmen dicere) in turns to Christ as to a God, 
i.e. acknowledging Christ as God; they enter 
into an obligation (sacramentum) not to steal, 
etc. What is all this but a very early form of 
renouncing the devil and all his works, believing 
the articles of the Faith, and promising to keep 
God’s holy will and commandments, put, as the 
Church has always put it, in the form of question 
and answer (secum invicem) ? Pliny says that 
they then depart ; yes, for the lonely river side 
or some secluded cove of the beach which they 
can have to themselves at this early hour and 
there wash their converts without fear of in- 
trusion. Later on they meet again: the hour 
is not given, but there is only one possible hour 
for a poor and mixed community, the hour when 
‘work is over and supper-time is come. : 

After sunset, then, these early Christians meet 
again to partake of food together, i.e. to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper. We cannot see how there 
can be two opinions on the matter, when once 
we have placed ourselves in the atmosphere of 
the period. The information upon which this 
Letter was based, a portion of which only has 
‘been quoted, was obtained from persons who 
had been anonymously informed against as 
Christians : they at first admitted the accusation 
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but afterwards declared that what they had 
meant to say was that they had been Christians 
but had now left the Society “‘some three 
years ago, some longer, some even twenty 
years ago.” When they came to the crucial 
question whether the evening meeting had been 
abandoned, in accordance with the recent decree 
published by Pliny against unlicensed clubs, 
they rather gave themselves away by saying 
it had.2— Now as the whole term of Pliny’s 
governorship was only fifteen months,’ it is 
difficult to see how even those who had left the 
Society only three years before could ‘testify 
to this, the one point upon which, as a loyal 
subject and an eminent lawyer, Pliny was 
really interested. He knew Trajan’s fear of 
private societies and their evening meetings: 
the morning assembly did not matter, for the 
ordinary club, licenced or not, does not meet 
“ante lucem,”’ but when work is over ; it was 
then that sedition was to be feared, and it was 
the evening meeting that must be watched. 
The answers which Pliny had just received on 
this point were so obviously suspect and unreli- 
able, and the matter so important from a juridi- 


1 Homersham Cox, First Century of Chrisitantty; p.201. The 
Latin, however, which he quotes on page 209 is simply quidam 
ante plures annos non nemo etiam ante viginit. 

2 Quod ipsum facere desisse post edictum meum. 

3 See Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, where the whole subject is care- 
fully discussed, and Encycl. Britannica; 11th edn., vol, xxi, 


p.844. 
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cal point of view, that he, described as a man of 
kindly disposition and an indulgent master to 
his slaves, actually tortured two deaconesses, 
with a view apparently of getting at the truth, 
but did not succeed, to judge from his account 
of the matter, in obtaining from them the 
desired information. This points to the con- 
clusion that the evening meeting had not been 
discontinued. 

These evening meetings were probably held 
every Sunday, the morning assembly for Baptism 
only on certain Sundays. 

In Justin Martyr, who wrote about the year 
140, we observe the same phenomena to which 
we are now accustomed :—Baptism, a fixed 
service, prepared for by instruction and fasting, 
and the Lord’s Supper. Of the latter Justin 
has two accounts, one describing the service on 
Baptism days and the other that of ordinary 
Sundays. In the former he says, ‘“‘ After we 
have washed him (t.e. the candidate) we lead 
him to the place of assembly ; common prayer 
is then made for ourselves and for the enlight- 
ened one.’’ After this comes the kiss; the 
loaf and mingled wine are brought to the 
president, who offers praise at length to God 
for that He has vouchsafed to them these things. 
The people answer Amen, and the deacons dis- 
tribute the Sacrament. On the ordinary Sun- 
day the Memoirs of the Apostles and the Writings 
of the Prophets are read for as long as time 
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allows ; the president then comments on what 
has been read, and the remainder of the service 
follows on the lines already given.} 

The words in the first account, “‘ after we have 
washed him, we bring him to the place of 
assembly,’”’ do not appear to imply an immediate 
sequence, any more than to say at the present 
day ‘after Confirmation we bring him to Holy 
Communion ”’ would mean that the second rite 
followed the first without interval. And we 
are strengthened in this view by the fact that 
Justin interposes a couple of chapters, on the 
imitation of Baptism by demons and on the 
appearance of God to Moses, between his account 
of the rite of Baptism and the introduction of 
the baptised into the assembly : his words how- 
ever shew that Baptism was not celebrated at 
the meeting-place. 

With regard to the Eucharist, if we had 
nothing but these two accounts, it would be 
difficult to argue that we had the full rite here ; 
but from another remark of the same writer we 
infer that the present must be a curtailed account 
of the Lord’s Supper. In the discussion with 
Trypho the Jew, he says, ‘“‘ You do not surely 
think that we eat men, or that after the feast, 
having extinguished the lights, we engage in 
promiscuous intercourse ?”’ This was a widely 
spread accusation, as many early writers attest, 


———— 


1 1st Apology ; xv and Ixvii. 
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and there can be no question but that it has 
reference to the Eucharistic Feast, for Irenaeus 
states that this charge (of eatmg men) arose 
because unbelievers, hearing that the food was 
called the Body and Blood of Christ, came to the 
conclusion that human flesh and blood were 
eaten and drunk; while the other charge had 
its origin in the Kiss of Peace’. The calumny 
seems to us to place beyond doubt the evening 
hour at which the gathering was held, and this 
in itself would suggest the full rite, while the 
use of the mingled cup (as we shall presently 
see) makes it almost certain that the time was 
evening. 

A curious point remains to be dealt with, 
namely that Justin’s president does not cele- 
brate the Eucharist according to the directions 
of the scriptural narratives. This, we think, 
is due to the fact that the ‘‘ Memoirs” or 
Records of the Apostles,? the book which had 
currency where Justin lived and which was 
there relied upon for the facts of our Lord’s 
life, differed as much from our canonical Gospels 
as the latter differfrom each other. All scholars 
allow the existence in early times of extra- 
canonical Gospels: S. Luke, indeed, admits 








1 On 1 S. Peter; iii, 16. See Bingham; xv, 7, 10. The Kiss 
seems to have been usually given before Supper, but the calum- 
niator would not necessarily be well informed as to the order of 
proceedings. 
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the fact in his first few words. But as the 
subject is beyond the scope of this work, we 
content ourselves with giving the account of the 
Last Supper as found in the “ Memoirs,’’ first 
following the sequence of the original Greek, 
and then, in accordance with rules already 


laid down and followed,venturing an emendation. 

That Jesus having taken a loaf, having given thanks, said, 
“Do this in remembrance of Me, this is my Body,” and that 
likewise having taken the cup and having given thanks He said, 
“This is my Blood,’ and gave to them alone.(1) 

That Jesus after grace took a loaf and said, ‘‘ Do this in 
remembrance of Me, thisis my Body,” and that likewise after grace 
He took the cup and said ‘‘ This is my Blood,”’ and gave to them 
alone. 


In commenting on the above we observe that 
neither S. Matthew, nor S. Mark, nor the 
shorter S. Luke, have any such quotation as 
“Do this in remembrance of Me’: even in 
S. Paul and in the longer S. Luke, where. these 
words do occur, they come in a different con- 
nexion. In addition to this dislocation, there 
are in the “‘ Memoirs’”’ two serious omissions 
from the canonical accounts, a large percentage 
considering the shortness of the records: they 
say nothing about the act of breaking the 
bread or of Christ himself giving the bread to his 





1 Apologia ; 1xvt. 
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disciples, features common to all three Evangel- 
ists, S. Paul also mentioning the breaking. 

Assuming our emended version to shew what 
the ‘‘ Memoirs” say should be done, let us com- 
pare it with what actually was done, according 
to this writer. We find that the breaking of 
bread and distribution of it by the president, 
omitted in the ‘‘ Memoirs,” are omitted also in 
the actual service, it being distinctly stated 
that the bread was distributed, not by the 
president, but by the deacons. We are further 
told that the Lord gave the wine to Apostles 
only: this may be thought to justify the 
delivery also of the wine by the deacons. It 
will be seen that our emended account gives 
but a single grace before delivery of bread and 
cup, and that this is the course followed by 
Justin’s president ; and as he adheres so closely 
in other respects to his model, we find here a 
further confirmation of our rendering as a true 
translation of this ancient document. 

We think that we have now given our readers 
every scrap of reliable information that has any 
bearing on the subject up to the middle of the 
second, century, that is, in regard to the day, 
the hour, and the mode of celebrating what was 
afterwards known as the Divine Liturgy. The 
information is practically confined to seven 
references, and even of these some are hardly 
more than passing allusions: we have a, the 
Institution, 6, Corinth, c, Troas, d, Ignatius, 
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e, Didache, f, Pliny, g, Justin Martyr. In 
a, the day of service was Thursday, in c, e, 
and g.it was Sunday, inf a“ fixed day,’”’ and 
from this we may conclude that after the Institu- 
tion the day was always Sunday. The hour 
was presumably evening in a. 0b. ¢. and g., and 
there is never the slightest hint of any other 
hour, unless we have mistaken the purport of f. 
The full rite was undoubtedly celebrated in a. 
and 6, presumably in d. and f., if promiscuum 
cibum means mixed food: the other instances 
are not conclusive, but the evening hour is 
strongly suggestive of the full rite. 

In bringing to a close our reflexions upon this 
fascinating period, of which we should like to 
know so much and are told so little, a period of 
trustful faith and glad hopefulness, when the 
changed heart and altered life were not a mere 
assumption but a reality which often involved 
the spoiling of goods and even the loss of life, 
the features which will perhaps strike us the most 
are firstly the absence of churches, in the sense 
of consecrated buildings,—it was of necessity 
a house religion, and no consecrated building, 
recognised as such, was possible while the cult 
was proscribed—and secondly, the absence of 
church festivals : neither in the Didache, nor in 
Justin’s very full account of the Christian life, 
is there any indication of such beyond the weekly 
Lord’s Day for the Breaking of Bread. Volun- 
tary and individual fasts had, of course, always 
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been kept; they are mentioned in the New 
Testament, and both the Didache and Justin 
prescribe a fast before Baptism. In the former 
the two weekly fasts of the Pharisees had been 
adopted by the Church, only on difierent days, 
Wednesday and Friday instead of Monday and 
Thursday. Not a word of condemnation is 
heard against those Jewish Christians who, 
though the Temple was no more, still kept the 
Passover, so long as they did not attempt to 
interfere with the liberty of the Gentile believers ; 
but for the latter Easter was still ahead, Good 
Friday unknown, and Christmas Day centuries 
unborn. 


CHAPTER YV. 
THE PASSOVER AT Rome. 


Our next stage will take us to the Eternal 
City ; but we must, before proceeding upon it, 
warn our readers that if they wish to have any 
clear notion of the conditions prevailing in the 
Christian Church at this time they must dismiss 
altogether from their minds any old recollections 
which may remain there of a visit to the Pope 
and the churches of Rome in the more peaceful 
period of the early twentieth century. Pope 
Pius XI, whether he is a prisoner as some of his 
immediate predecessors have so constantly 
affirmed of themselves, or whether he is not, is 
at all events a person of some distinction whom 
everybody knows or has heard about: Pius I 
who, if not a prisoner, was probably one of 
whom the greater part of Rome had never heard 
the name, and with whom hundreds and thous- 
ands must have rubbed shoulders in the street 
without recognising in him a person of any 
consequence whatsoever. This is forcibly 
brought out in the Examination of Justin 
Martyr, which took place at Rome about this 
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time: on being asked by the Prefect where the 
Christians assembled, he replied, ‘“‘ Wherever 
they can, and wherever anyone chooses: you 
do not suppose that we all meet in the same 
place ?”’ On being pressed for an answer he 
said, ‘‘ Ilive above one Martinus at the Timotine 
Bath, and during the whole time—I am now 
living at Rome for the second time—I am 
unaware of any other meeting than his.” He 
does not deny that there were other places of 
meeting ; indeed, his first reply rather suggests. 
that there were; but he is cognisant only of 
that in the room above the Bath. 

One of the controversies which troubled the 
Church during the last years of this century 
was the ‘Paschal Controversy,” though 
‘* Passover’ would be the better qualification, 
that being the English of the Hebrew Pasch. 
This was to the Jews a great religious observance 
commemorating their deliverance from the 
bondage of Egypt : it was also, like all the great 
Jewish sacrifices, a type of Christ, and as such 
should have been exhausted as soon as the 
Reality appeared. The Jewish sacrifices were 
temporary and imposed “until the time of 
reformation’: this was the view taken by S. 
Paul, although he had no objection to occasional 
conformity, and by Justin Martyr, who arguing | 
with the Jew Trypho says, ‘‘ The Law promul- 





1 This Examination is not admitted by all as authentic, but it 
bears distinct marks of genuineness. 
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gated on Horeb is now old, and belongs to 
yourselves alone; now, law placed against law 
has abrogated that which was before it, and a 
covenant which comes after has, in like manner, 
put an end to the previous one.’? But there 
was another school which said ‘‘ Except ye be 
circumcised . . . ye cannot be saved” ;? 
and between these two came the Council of 
Jerusalem with a middle course, and while not 
releasing the Jewish Christian from the burden 
of the law it practically freed the Gentile. 
Thus we find in the early Church a Jewish 
party observing the Law and a Gentile party 
ignoring it. The fall of the Temple and of the 
sacrificial system should have been the death- 
blow of the Jewish party; but not so: on the 
contrary, circumcision, the sabbath, and, in 
some modified form, the Passover, survived the 
catastrophe. Whether a passover lamb con- 
tinued to be slain is doubtful: Justin tells 
Trypho, some 80 years after the event, that 
God, does not allow the lamb to be sacrificed in 
any other place than where His Name was 
named.’ SBuxtorf, the great authority of the 
seventeenth century, says that the lamb might 
have been slain anywhere in the Holy Land, 
but not outside it. But in whatever manner it 





1Tvypho; #1. 

2 Acts xv, 1. 

3 Irypho; #1. 

4 Judaica Synagoga; itt. 
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was celebrated there can be no doubt but that 
in the middle of the second century the Jewish 
Christians were observing the Passover, and on 
the same Gay as the Jews, and that this rite, so. 
far from being in its last throes, had gained new 
life by being now definitely associated with the 
Death and Burial of Christ. Considering the 
synchronism of the events, this thought could 
hardly at any time have been wholly absent from 
the rite, and it was of course this which attracted 
Gentile Christians to it, though in other respects. 
they were entirely ignorant of the Law. 

There would be Gentiles like Justin, who 
would have nothing to do with it and who 
poured contempt upon it. Addressing Trypho 
he says, ‘“‘ You eat unleavened bread : 
the Lord our God does not take pleasure in such 
observances . . .”1, but there were other 
Gentiles, including those in Rome, who had 
for many years kept the observance. Pope 
Victor, at the close of the second century, 
threatened to cut off communion with Asia 
Minor if those churches would not fall into line 
with him, and would have regarded them as. 
enemies of Christianity ; while the other side 
would naturally be loth to give up a day which, 
as Polycarp says, had always been observed 
by the Beloved Disciple. The Council of 
Nicaea settled the matter in favour of the Roman 
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contention, but the old British Church retained 
the Asiatic practice unto the seventh or early 
eighth century, for the Council of Hertford 
which dealt with the matter was held in 673. 
It must, however, be observed that the question 
of date became one no longer between Friday 
the 14th Nisan and Sunday the 16th, for the 
custom of computing by weekdays soon widely 
prevailed through Jewish and Christian influ- 
ence, and the Jews, having lost their independ- 
ence, were no longer able to regulate them in 
the manner described above,t and therefore had 
to keep the Passover on Nisan 14th no matter 
what day of the week it might currently be called. 
The matter became further complicated by as- 
tronomical questions, which do not concern us 
but of which traces are found in the Afostolie 
Canons, where it is enacted that ‘if any bishop, 
presbyter, or deacon celebrate with Jews the 
holy day of the Passover before the vernal 
equinox, let him be deposed.” 

That the Passover was always preceded by a 
voluntary fast among the Jews is generally 
admitted and for Christians both Irenaeus and 
Eusebius refer toit. There would have been no 
difficulty in those early times about the fast 
being on the Lord’s Day : it was then like every 
other day, except that the faithful met in the 
evening for worship; but the fact that it was 
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afterwards forbidden by canon shews that it 
was not unknown ; indeed, it may be that this. 
was a reason for shifting the Christian Passover 
back to the previous Saturday night, a time 
which also fitted in with the new theory of the 
‘Christian Year” established at Jerusalemm 
before the end of the fourth century, wherein 
it was attempted to set forth in a didactic or 
“* affective’? manner, year by year, the principal 
events of the life of our Lord in the very places. 
and approximately at the very hours at which 
they had occurred. Saturday night would thus 
be more suitable than Sunday night for beginning 
the celebration of the Resurrection. 

The point, however, that principally concerns. 
us is whether the Passover, when kept on Nisan 
14th, was followed by the Eucharist. Probably 
not, for it was in this case a Jewish rite kept by 
Jewish Christians because they were Jews as. 
well as Christians. Moreover the Lord’s Day 
was so exclusively associated with the holy 
meal that later on, when the custom was relaxed, 
Jerome could say that the Christian could at any 
time celebrate the Lord’s Day by receiving the 
Lord’s Body. On the other hand, a Passover 
celebrated by gentile Christians on Sunday even- 
ing would naturally form the Agape to the 
subsequent Eucharist. However, on whatever 
day it was celebrated, and final agreement on 
this subject was not reached for many centuries, 
the Passover with its symbolical lamb and other 
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Judaic settings still remained and have, in 
places, persisted in the West, almost to the pres- 
ent day. Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
writing in 866, charged Rome with offering 
on Easter Day a consecrated lamb together with 
the Body and Blood of Christ. He was doubtless 
referring to the custom of the Pope or other 
celebrant on Easter Day, after consecrating 
the Eucharist and asking that they who received 
the sacred elements might be filled with all 
grace and heavenly benediction, going on to 
consecrate a lamb and asking for a like blessing 
upon those who should eat its flesh, and then, 
with the Eucharistic elements and the slaughter- 
ed lamb lying before him, finishing the Canon of 
the Mass with the common form, ‘“ Through 
Christ our Lord, by Whom Thou dost create 
all these good things, etc.”* After a while there 
were many who tried to dissociate the lamb from 
the Canon of the Mass, one missal orders the 
prayer to be said after the Canon and before the 
Lord’s Prayer, others insisted on divorcing it 
altogether from the Mass and giving the bene- 
diction in a separate place and over a common 
table; but this was by no means universal. 
1 An English translation of this remarkable prayer can be seen in 
Atchley’s “‘ Ordo Romanus Primus,” p.176. He calls it a Gallican 
prayer and infers that it was not used in Rome, but De Vert, 
‘two centuries earlier, discovered it in an old Vatican MS. 
(‘ Cévémonies de lV Eglise,”’ IV., p. 239) It was no doubt also 
“used in France: in a sacramentary of Corbie (in Picardy) it 


is placed within the Canon. See Martene, Vol. I., p.204, and, 
‘for other examples, Scudamore, Notitia; p.644 (2nd. Edn.) 
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The Strasburg Ritual published in 1590 insists 
on the old methods being retained?; the later 
Rituals of the same diocese (1742 and 1821) 
place the blessing of the Paschal Lamb immedi- 
ately after the Oblation and censing of the altar, 
but the prayer used does not clearly indicate 
whether the lamb is dead or alive. We can of 
course quite understand the feelings of the 
more pious at the close connexion between 
the lamb and the Eucharist, and their desire 
that it had been otherwise, but when Cardinal 
Bona stigmatised the statement ,of Photius 
as a “‘ filthy lie’? we would have recommended 
to his notice the almost contemporary directions. 
of the Strasburg Ritual. Some still living 
tell us that they can remember long ago regularly 
eating lamb and bitter herbs (i.e. “‘ mint sauce ’’} 
for the first time as each Easter Day came round, 
an unconscious acknowledgement of the in- 
fluence which Judaism still exercises upon the 
Church. 

Perhaps a still more remarkable survival is 
the manner in which the former celebration of 
the Lord’s Death and His Resurrection, in a 





1 De Vert gives a French translation of the rubric which, considering 
the very modern date of the Ritual and its important bearing 
on the subject, we will quote :—‘‘ Lorsque ces sortes de bénédic-. 
tions se font 4 la messe par example, la bénédiction de I’ agneau: 
paschal, c’est a cet endroit cy du canon qu'il les faut faire, 
inivaquovum . . . Dominum nosirum,” lac’est a dire avant 
ces paroles “‘ per quem haec omnia qu’on récite ces bénédictions.”™ 
(Vol. IV., p.241.) 

2 Bona, Rer. Lit. II, viii. 
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single commemoration, still lingers on among 
us and finds expression in liturgical forms which 
are otherwise inexplicable. The Passover is 
strictly cognate only with the anniversary of 
Christ’s Death, the lamb and the Victim of Cal- 
vary perished together on the first Good Friday, 
and but for the facts above mentioned the note 
of sorrow would have found no expression on a 
day which is now entirely devoted to the cele- 
bration of the Risen Life and the appearances of 
the Risen Saviour: nevertheless, almost the 
opening words of the Easter Service of the 
Church of England are, ‘‘ Christ our Passover 
is sacrificed for us.’’ Then, the first Lesson, 
in keeping with the opening, records the killing 
of the lamb at the first Passover in Egypt, and 
we proceed in the “ Preface,’ common to Latin 
Christianity, “He is the very paschal lamb 
which was offered for us,’ while the double 
celebration of Death and Resurrection is found 
lower down in the words ‘‘ Who by His Death 
hath destroyed death, and by Hisrising to Life 
again hath restored to us everlasting Life.”’ 
The beautiful Latin Easter Service, abolished 
by the English Reformers in 1549, but still sung 
at Rome on Saturday morning, is full of con- 
trasts. At one time we fancy ourselves almost 
back in Judaism when we hear the Deacon 
chanting about spoiling the Egyptians and 
enriching the Israelites, or telling us that this 
is the night in which God brought our fathers 
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dryshod through the Red Sea, and certainly 
back in Good Friday when we hear him saying 
that this is the Passover Feast in which the true 
Lamb of God is slain,! or, later on, when the 
Priest asks God to accept our thanks, “ but 
particularly on this night when Christ our Pass- 
over is sacrificed for us ’’2 ; and all this is height- 
ened by the accompanying ceremonial of no 
lights at the Gospel, no offerings accepted, and 
above all no kiss; but we breathe a different 
atmosphere when we listen to the church bells 
ringing out again at Gloria in excelsis, the joyful 
Alleluias, and when we hear that God has 
“‘ made this most sacred night bright with the 
glory of the Resurrection ’’’, and that “ this is 
the night in which Christ burst the chains of 
Death and ascended Conqueror from Hell.’’* 
After this, and we have only quoted from 
services still in use, can we be surprised at the 
mention of the Paschal Candle and the Paschal 
Sunday, or to be told that the only name for 
Easter Day in our old Sarum Missal was the 
same as in the Apostolic Canons, the “‘ Holy 
Day of the Passover,” explained for the un- 
learned to mean Resurrection Sunday ? Rather 
what should surprise us is that with all this be- 
fore us most of us are unconscious of the fact 





1 The Exuliet, or Paschal Praeconium. 
2 The Preface. 

3 The Collect. 

4 The Evultet. 
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that Good Friday and Easter Day were at one 
time, however remote, celebrated in a single 
solemnity, and that that solemnity was called 
the Holy Day of the Passover ! 


CHAPTER. VI. 
FouR EARLY WRITERS. 


The end of the second and the beginning of 
the third century, to which we must now ad- 
vance, are well represented in Christian thought 
by three pairs of authors, Irenaeus and Hip- 
polytus in the West, Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen for Egypt, and Tertullian and Cyprian 
for Carthage, all voluminous writers, and all 
with many works still extant. In this chapter 
we propose dealing only with the first four, and 
from such sources we might expect to get 
convincing proof, one way or another, of the 
truth of our statement that the Lord’s Supper 
was, at this time, everywhere celebrated on 
Sunday evening and generally consisted of the 
full rite. Yet, for this purpose, these four 
writers are almost useless: they do not say 
anything, it is true, to upset the proposition, but 
they contain hardly anything to affirm it; 
not that the first of them, Irenaeus, does not 
mention the Eucharist, indeed for a writer of 
that date he has a good deal to say about it, but 
it is mostly from a doctrinal point of view and 
involves doctrines scarcely held at the present 
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day. For instance, he says that from the 
Eucharist the substance of our flesh is nourished 
and sustained, and that as the vital principle of 
the cereal and the grape, put into the earth, 
springs up and becomes matter for transfor- 
mation into Eucharist, so our bodies, when 
nourished by this Eucharist, can be put into the 
ground with the full assurance of an awakening 
into the glory of God our Father.? 

On the subject of the Eucharistic sacrifice 
Irenaeus follows the inconsistencies of. early 
writers: thus Justin, after telling us that the 
offering of fine flour under the Law was a figure 
of the bread of the Eucharist,? goes on to say 
that prayers and giving of thanks when offered 
by worthy men are the only perfect and well- 
pleasing sacrifices to God.* So Apollonius, 
“T and all Christians ofier a bloodless sacrifice 
to God,” and later on, “‘ Compassion shewn by 
men to men is a bloodless sacrifice and holy 
unto God.’’* Soour present Father, having said 
that God requires no sacrifice but that of an 
afflicted heart,® goes on, “‘ The Oblation of the 
Church is reckoned a pure sacrifice with God, not 
that He is in need of sacrifice but because the 
offerer is glorified if his gift is accepted.’’ An 
earthly altar, however, he will not allow ; God 


— 





1 Irenaes Contra Haeres; V. ii, 1-3. 

2 Dial. Trypho; xii. 

3 Ibid. ; ccxvii. 

4 Conybeare ; Monuments of Early Christiantty ; pp. 39 and 48. 
5 Irenaeus Contr. Haeres, 1V. xvii. 
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requires us, he says, to offer at the altar often 
and without ceasing, but the altar is in the 
heavens, for thither our prayers and offerings 
are directed, and there is His Temple, as John 
saith in the Apocalypse.’’* 

This writer, however, unlike Justin, kept the 
Passover, for he speaks of the fast before it, 
telling us that some kept one day (presumably 
the working day before the Passover night), 
some two (i.e. adding to it the previous day), 
some forty. Here he of course means forty 
hours, for he adds ‘“‘ measuring together the 
diurnal and nocturnal hours,” and making 
their forty hours their fasting day.? 

Hippolytus, said to have been a pupil of 
Irenaeus and bishop of Portus near Rome, did 
not share the high eucharistic views of the 
bishop of Lyons, but attributed to Baptism some 
of the effects which his master associated with 
the Eucharist. Thus, he says, the Father sent 
the Son into the world to wash man with water 
and the Spirit and to beget in us the incorruption 
of soul and body; “ If therefore man has be- 
come immortal, he will also be God, and if he is 
made God by water and the Holy Spirit after 
the regeneration of the laver, he is found to be 
also joint heir with Christ after the resurrection 
from the dead.’”® This writer also kept the 





1 Ibid. ; xviii. 
2 Letter of Irenaeus quoted by Eusebius. 
3 Discourse on the Holy Theophany ; par. viii. 
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Passover, for he says that certain heretics kept 
it on the 14th day of the First Month, according 
to the commandment of the Law, but, he adds, 
they forget that this was made for Jews, who 
in time to come should kill the real Passover ; 
and that this Passover, having now spread to 
the Gentiles, should be discerned by faith and 
not merely observed in letter! So little has 
Hippolytus to tell us of the Eucharist that we 
should almost wonder if he knew of its existence, 
had he not referred to a certain knave named 
Marcus, who having secreted some colouring 
matter in the chalice would make an extra- 
ordinarily long thanksgiving, to enable the col- 
ouring matter to dissolve, and then pretend that 
divine grace had changed the colour of the 
wine into the deep purple of the Saviour’s Blood. 
At another time he would give a small chalice 
to a woman and ask her to say the thanksgiving, 
while he juggled with a larger cup, and then 
pouring the contents backwards and forwards 
from chalice to chalice, would pretend that the 
amount had increased. His dupes, wonder- 
struck at the supposed miracle, would not be in 
a position to criticise, but would eagerly drink 
whatever was presented to them.? 

Leaving the West and proceeding to Egypt, 
we first encounter Clement, who wrote about the 
year 200. He was a presbyter, according 


1 Refutation of all Heresies ; VIII, xi. 
2 Ibid.; VI, xxxiv, xxxv. 
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to later writers, a view somewhat confirmed by 
occasional passages in his own writings, as for 
instance when he says, ‘“‘ If we who preside 
over the churches are shepherds, etc.’”? On 
the other hand, the following is hardly the 
language of a member of a privileged class: 
“Such an one is in reality a presbyter of the 
Church and a true minister of the will of God, 
if he do and teach what is the Lord’s, not as 
being ordained by men, nor regarded righteous 
because a presbyter, but enrolled in the presby- 
terate because righteous; and although here 
upon earth he be not honoured with the chief 
seat, he will sit down on the four and twenty 
thrones, judging the people, as John says in the 
Apocalypse.’ 

This writer shares the current view on altar 
and sacrifice. ‘‘ The altar (he says), the altar 
that is with us here, the terrestrial one, is the 
congregation of those who devote themselves to 
prayer . . . the sacrifice of the Church 
is the Word-breathing (of the members), as 
incense from holy souls . . . Will they not 
believe us when we say that the righteous soul 
is the truly sacred altar, and that incense arising 
from it is holy prayer ? ’’ 

Passing on to the Eucharist, our author has 
a long and discursive section in which he en- 


ere 
1 Paedagogus ; I, vi. 
2 Stromata ; VI, xiii, 
3 Ibid. ; VII, vi. 
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deavours to prove from medical and other 
sources, including certain phases in the life of 
women, that milk and blocd are the same thing, 
milk being the fairer and sweeter part of blocd, 
and then proceeds, “ Let no one think it strange 
when we say that the Lord’s blood is figuratively 
represented as milk, for is it not figuratively 
represented as wine ?’’? This, we think, gives 
the clue to the following lines, taken from his 
hymn, which thus seems to have reference to 
the two Sacraments :— 

Fisher of men, whom Thou to life dost bring 

From evil sea of sin, 
And from the billowy strife 


Gathering pure fishes in 
Caught with sweet bait of life. 


Nourished by the milk of heaven 
To our tender palates given ; 
Milk of heaven from the breast 
Of that Bride of Grace exprest.(2) 


Clement does deign to say something about 
the hour of service, but nothing very definite : 
“The night is called Euphrone,—he tells us—a 
pleasant and cheerful time, when the mysteries 
are for the most part celebrated. Let us not 
then sleep, as do others.” ® 

The chapter on gocd manners at table leave, 
we think, little doubt but that the full rite was 
in use in his day. ‘It is not consonant with 





1 Paedagogus ; I, vi. - 
2 “* Clement’’ ; in Ante-Nicene Library, Vol. I., p.344, 
3 Sivomata; IV, 22. 
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reason—he says—that those who have been 
made worthy to share divine and spiritual food 
should partake of the table of demons . . . 
Such is the Agape, the food that comes from 
Christ . . . We who seek the heavenly 
food must rule the belly . . . Some dare 
to apply the name Agape to pitiful suppers, 
redolent of savours and sauces, dishonouring 
the consecrated Agape.’ Further in the next 
chapter, on drinking, he says, ‘“‘ As wine is 
blended with water, so is the spirit with man ; 
and the one, the mixture of wine and water, 
nourishes to faith, while the other, the spirit, 
conducts to immortality. And this mixture 
of both the water and the Word is called Euchar- 
ist, renowned and glorious grace ; and they who 
by faith partake of it are sanctified both in 
body and soul.’* In these quotations the 
Eucharist and the Agape seem to be inextricably 
mixed, yet the reference to the table of demons 
would hardly have been made if we had not here 
a Close analogy between this meal and the meal 
at Corinth, which was Agape and Eucharist. 
Some of the food comes from Christ and is 
consecrated: the mixture of wine and water 
nourishes to faith :—these can hardly be other 
than eucharistic expressions. But perhaps his 
strongest words are, taken in connexion with the 
“ pitiful suppers,” ‘‘ those who seek the heaven- 


1 Paed; II,i. 
2 Ibid. ; chap. ii. 
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ly food must rule the belly,” reminding us of 
S. Paul’s admonition to moderation at the 
meal which preceded the heavenly food. Fur- 
ther on in this chapter on drinking our writer 
adds, ‘‘I therefore admire those who have 
adopted an austere life, and are fond of water, 
the medicine of temperance, and flee as far as 
possible from wine, shunning it as they would 
the danger of fire.’ In this he does not mean 
that water only should be used at the Lord’s 
Supper, for elsewhere he calls those who use 
water only “heretics,” basing his objection, 
not on the violation of Christ’s command, but 
on the Septuagint reading of Proverbs ix, 17— 
“Touch sweetly stolen bread and _ the 
sweet water of theft’’—and then adds that 
it is quite manifest that this Scripture 
applies to those who use bread and water 
for the Oblation.? 

It is a great relief to pass from this writer to 
his pupil Origen, who was also of Alexandria, 
and who flourished a little later, about 230 A.D. 
He was a presbyter of considerable ability, and 
one who had the gift of making himself intel- 
ligible, a quality scarcely possessed by his 
predecessor ; yet he is quite useless for our pur- 
pose. He endorses his predecessor’s views on 
altar and sacrifice, and in answering the charge 
that Christians had neither he says, “ the heart 


1 Stromata ; J, xix. r 
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of every good man is an altar from which sweet- 
smelling incense, namely prayers, continually 
arises; and as for statutes and oblations, ours— 
he continues—are wrought and fashioned in us 
by the Word of God, to wit the virtues in which 
we imitate the Firstborn of all Creation.”’? 
He has, however, with some reluctance to admit 
fast and festival: ‘‘ We do observe—he says— 
the Lord’s Day, the Preparation (of the Pass- 
over), the Passover or Pentecost®, but as con- 
cessions to human weakness, for the perfect 
Christian is always holding Lord’s Day, these 
who are keeping under their bodies are 
always observing the Preparation, and 
those who know that Christ our Passover 
is sacrificed for us never cease to keep 
a paschal feast, for, as “‘ passover’’ suggests, 
they are ever striving to pass over from 
the things of this life to God; and he who can 
say, We are risen and exalted with Christ and 
made to sit with Him in heavenly places... . 
worthy of some share in the tongue of fire, al- 
ways lives in the season of Pentecost. The 
majority of believers, however, are not of this 
advanced class, and being unwilling or unable to 
keep every day require some sensible memorials 





1 Contva Celsum ; VIII, xvii. 

2 “‘ Passover or Pentecost ’’: Pentecost, as we shall see later, was 
not a festival, as now, but included the whole fifty days beginning 
with the Passover Day. As the latter was then the first day of 
the season, the dual name is explained. : 
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in order to prevent spiritual things from passing 
altogether out of their minds.’ 

He speaks of a certain amount of training and 
preparation of candidates for Baptism, and tells 
us that for those who had fallen away the time 
of probation, before they could be readmitted, 
was longer than in the first instance, and that 
such. could never hold office or rank in the 
Church.? Here we have, no doubt, reference 
to the beginnings of that penitential discipline 
which afterwards played so large a part in early 
Church history. 

Coming now to our particular subject, the 
Lord’s Supper, our author charges Celsus with 
trying to bring the Love-feasts into disrepute.® 
He further says that we have in the bread of the 
Eucharist a symbol of gratitude to God,* and 
that we give thanks to the Creator of all, and 
along with thanksgiving and prayer for the 
blessings we have received, we eat the bread 
presented to us, and this bread becomes by 
prayer a sacred body which sanctifies those who 
sincerely partake of it.® 





1 Contra Celsum ; VIII, xxii-xxiil. 
2 Ibid. ; III, li. 

3 Contra Celsum ; I.i, 

4 Ibid. ; VIII, Ivii. 

5 Ibid. ; VIII, xxxiii, 


CHAPTER VII. 
TERTULLIAN. 


We must now proceed to Carthage to find 
there, in the early part of the third century, a 
flourishing Church, of the existence of which at 
this period we might have been unaware but for 
the writings of TERTULLIAN, who in contra- 
distinction to the last four writers, has really 
something to tell us. 

One hundred and seventy years have now 
elapsed since the beginning of Christianity, a 
Jong and anxious time, a time in which changes 
were inevitable, although they were not nearly 
so marked as those of the next two centuries. 
Baptism, is still administered out of doors; 
a sea or a pool, says Tertullian, a stream, a 
spring, a lake or a bath’ are all equally suitable ;? 
there was no prolonged or formal preparation, 
but, as with Justin, prayer and fasting are 
insisted upon as precedent to the ceremony, while 
the last night is to be kept as a vigil,* the 

= Baptism presumably taking place as soon as it 





1 Alveus. 
2 De Baptismo ; iv. 
-3 Ibid. ; xx. 
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was light. It is still dissociated from the Euchar- 
ist, for in his Tract on Baptism, in which he 
goes thoroughly into the subject, Tertullian 
mentions only the unction and the laying on of 
hands as following the immersion. In another 
book, however, he speaks of milk and honey 
being given to the newly baptised, and of their 
refraining from the bath for a whole week, 
customs which may then have been peculiar 
to the Church at Carthage. 

Of holydays, beside the universal Sunday, 
Tertullian, like Origen, observes the Passover, 
the fast before it, and the fifty days following it. 
To the heathen complaining that by becoming 
Christians they would lose their feasts he replies 
that these feasts were only of annual occurrence, 
whereas the Christians had one every eighth 
day (Sunday), and the whole of theirs picked out 
and set in a row would not equal the Christian 
Pentecost.2, Being, as a Montanist, charged 
with judaising in keeping the Passover, he 
retorts on the Catholics, or ‘‘ Psychics”’ as he 
calls them, ‘“‘Do you not also judaise? Do 
not we all judaise, if judaising it can be called, 
in keeping the Passover by an annual rotation in 
the first month and the succeeding fifty days of 
rejoicing ?’’* This Passover, however, as at 

Rome, was not kept upon a fixed day of the 





1 De Covona ; iti. 
2 De Idololaivia ; xiv. 
3 De Jejuntis; xiv. 
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month but upon one of its Sundays, for in 
further defending himself against the charge 
of introducing novel fasts not sanctioned 
by Scripture or early tradition, he says, “I 
impeach you of enlarging the yearly fast before 
Easter and of making it exceed the limit of those 
days in which the Bridegroom is taken away.’ 
He here refers to our Lord’s saying that His 
disciples need not fast so long as the Bridegroom 
is with them, but that they should fast after He 
was taken away from them, i.e. during the forty 
hours in which He lay in the grave: the Cath- 
olics, instead of closing the fast on the Sunday 
morning, carried it on, in imitation of Jewish 
tradition, to the paschal rejoicings of Sunday 
evening. Tertullian elsewhere, in accordance 
with scriptural phraseology, calls this fast 
“ Preparation ’’*, and it was the only fast then 
universally observed, for in reproving those who 
would not give the Kiss on days when they were 
fasting he says that they thus proclaim and pub- 
lish their fast, contrary to the Lord’s injunction, 
whereas on the Day of the Passover (here writing 
as a Catholic) “we rightly forego the Kiss, 
caring nothing for concealing from any what is 
common to all.’”’* There were also the weekly 
fasts or “stations”? on Wednesdays and 





1Ibid.; xiii. ‘‘ Ecce enim convenio vos et praeter pascha je- 
junantes extra illos dies quibus ablatus est sponsus.”* 

2 Ibid.; xiv. 

3 De Ovatione ; xviii. 
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Fridays, already mentioned in the Didache but 
unknown to Justin. Tertullian bears witness 
to the fact that among the Catholics these were 
still voluntary and closed at the ninth hour,! 
on which he jeeringly calls them ‘‘ half fasts,” 
but admits that the Catholics sometimes fasted 
on Saturday, a custom of which he strongly 
disapproves except on the one Sabbath of the 
Passover Season.? 

Public worship at this time consisted of the 
annual solemnity of the Passover, in which the 
great Act of Redemption as well as the Lord’s 
triumph over death was celebrated, the ordinary 
Lords’ Supper on the other Sunday evenings, 
and early on Wednesday and Friday mornings 
a voluntary assembly or “‘station.”” The Pass- 
over was a solemnity which all without exception 
were expected to attend : it was continued well 
into the night and ended, we doubt not, with the 
distribution of the Eucharistic Elements. Be- 
yond these we find nothing of a fixed or stated 
character. Offerings were made for the dead 
members on the anniversary of their death, but 
these would probably interest few beside the 
friends and relatives of the deceased.® 

Public worship always began in daylight, for 
in reply to those who urged that it was of no 
use for them to remain in the city in time of 


1 De Jejuntis. 
2 Ibid. ; xiv. 
3 De Corona ; iii. 
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persecution because they could not then assemble 
or observe the Lord’s ordinances, Tertullian 
says that if they could not then assemble by day 
they could meet together under cover of dark- 
ness. We gather also from the very interesting 
Second Letter addressed to his wife that the 
ordinary Sunday evening service closed early 
enough to cause no inconvenience: here he 
sets forth, in his thorough and exhaustive 
manner, all the hindrances that would press 
upon a Christian woman married to a heathen 
husband, and from it we get a very clear idea 
both as to what was not, as well as what was 
required of Christians, publicly and privately. 
If, he says, a station is to be kept, her husband 
will want her at early morn to be with him at 
the bath ; if it is a fast, he will that day hold a 
convivial banquet ; will he, zf need be, allow her 
to attend nocturnal convocations ? These last 
may be assemblies held in time of persecution, 
but more likely are the vigils of the candidates 
for Baptism, attended also by the friends. Will 
he, Tertullian continues, endure her absence 
during the night of the paschal solemnities, or 
let her exchange the Kiss with the brethren, 
or attend the Lord’s Supper which the heathen 
defame ? And then, coming to private acts, he 
asks if it will escape the husband’s notice when 
she signs her bed or her body (with the Sign 


1 De Fuga ; xiv. 
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of the Cross), or rises to pray at night? Will 
he not know what she secretly takes before other 
food ; and if he knows it to be bread, will he not 
believe it to be that bread, or wonder whether 
it is poison ?? And later on, epitomising the 
duties of the Christian, he contrasts all this 
with the blessedness of the Christian union : 
“together they pray, together they prostrate 
themselves, together they fast, together in the 
assembly, together at the Lord’s Banquet.’ 

To take the Lord’s Banquet first, Tertullian, 
following the Didache and unlike Justin, dwells 
chiefly on the Agape portion; like Justin, he 
has a somewhat extended ‘‘ Ante-Communion,” 
which includes the passing of ecclesiastical cen- 
sures on those who deserve them ; prayers are 
made before the meal, the Kiss is given, at the 
supper itself “‘we satisfy appetite, but as men who 
remember that even during the night they have 
to worship God.” An illustration of this has 
just been given in the case of the wife who rises 
at night to say her prayers. After Supper comes 
water for washing hands, and the lights are 
brought in.? Then there is singing, peculiar 
to Tertullian, and at this point we may reason- 
ably place the ‘‘ After-Supper’”’ or sacramental 
portion, on account of which (probably) hands 


have been washed and lights brought in. The 


1 Ad Uxorem ; II, iv, v. 
2 Ibid. ; viii. 
3 Justin mentions water and (incidentally) the lights. 
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feast is closed with prayer, and the party quietly 
disperses: “‘ this is the supper—he adds—which 
they defame.”? The killing of an infant and 
the eating and drinking of its flesh and blood 
(perhaps only on the Passover Sunday) was a 
calumny which, like similar ones already referred 
to, had its origin in the mystery of the Eucharist. 
Another grave charge was that of chaining a 
dog to the light or lights; when supper was 
over, food was thrown to him and in his attempts 
to reach it he upset the light, and the desired 
darkness being now obtained shameful advantage 
was taken ofit. This grotesque calumny, which 
Tertullian indignantly denies as a Catholic, but 
does not scruple to repeat as a Montanist, doubt- 
less had its origin, as we have already pointed 
out, in the recognition of all Christians by one 
another as brothers and sisters, outwardly 
expressed by the exchange of a kiss: this re- 
moved the restriction which but for their sup- 
posed relationship would have been enforced, 
and so let loose the tongue of scandal.” 

The simple picture of Christian life here drawn 

shews that we are still in early times, and but 


LApol. ; xxxix. 

2 How hard these old calumnies die may be illustrated by the 
following extract from ‘‘ Wanderings in Arabia,” written by 
C. M. Doughty and published in 1908 :—‘‘ At evening we were 
gathered a great coffee company, at our host’s fire, and some 
beginning their talk of the Christian religion . . said .. 
the lights quenched in their religious assemblies, there is a cursed 
meddling among them in strange and horrible manner, the son, 
may be, lying etc.”’ 
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for the Wednesday and Friday services! have 
hardly advanced beyond the days of Justin 
Martyr. We have now one festival, the Pass- 
over, in addition to Justin’s Sunday and the 
fifty ensuing days celebrated by general re- 
joicing, but, as far as we can gather, not associ- 
ated with any special assembly or ritual obser- 
vance, even on the last day, our Whitsunday.? 
Moreover there is one fast universally obligatory, 
and there are two weekdays recommended for 
fasting. But with all these it is still a house 
religion: the days of consecrated buildings, 
albeit approaching, are not yet, and perhaps the 
best illustration of this fact is furnished by the 
dog-slander above referred to. The assemblies 
were so small that they had but one chandelier, 
though doubtless it contained many lights, for 
no reference is ever made to more than one dog, 
whose single efforts are always enough (according 
to the tale) to plunge the room in darkness. 


— 


1 These, on account of their far-reaching effects, we shall deal with 
separately. 
2 The 50 days of course include the Passover Sunday, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WATER EUCHARIST. 


The early morning service on Wednesday and 
Friday, ‘‘ days of station,’ as they are called, 
is all that is left to consider of the public worship 
at Carthage during this period, 7.e. the first 
decade of the third century. The service may 
have begun with some short form of prayer, 
and, omitting the Agape, which is a distinctively 
evening meal, have gone on immediately to the 
Giving of Thanks. The latter, which was origin- 
ally and properly the final grace of the Agape, 
was now, so far as it had reference to food at all, 
entirely prospective and no longer retrospective.* 
As early as Justin’s time it had begun to be 
considered as much a part of the sacramental 
rite as of the preceding meal, so much so that 
Justin can call the sacramental elements 
“ euchanistia’’ because they are dealt with 
immediately after the final eucharistia or thanks- 
giving: therefore it is not surprising that the 
thanksgiving is found retained in a service from 
which the Agape itself is wanting. After the 
grace, then, bread and water would be ad- 
ministered, and the service might conclude with 
prayer: it was all, we may suppose, short and 


1 It might also have reference to the “ First Sacrament,” if this 
and the ‘“‘Second”’ were not now merged into one. See p. 123, 
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simple, and devoid of chanting or music. 
Tertullian does not attempt to defend this inno- 
vation on any scriptural ground; the Lord, he 
says, commanded all to receive the Sacrament 
at supper-time, yet we also receive it, and from 
the hands of our presidents, at meetings before 
sunrise.? 

To trace out the history of the strange 
omission of the mingled cup at this morning 
service will be our next task. We think that 
it is directly due to the earlier custom of reser- 
vation, now become widely prevalent. Justin 
says that at the end of the Lord’s Supper the 
deacons convey the remains of the Sacrament to 
the sick and absent, and although this language 
might imply that both the bread and the wine 
were so taken, it seems likely that it was the 
former only. When the deacons arrived late 
in the evening, what is more natural, if the sick 
man were asleep, than that the bread should be 
taken in by his friends and partaken of by him 
the first thing in the morning? Here we may 
have the beginnings of the morning reception, 
which had become so general during the next 
fifty years that the reserved Sacrament was 
commonly received by such as desired it before 





1“ Eucharistiae sacramentum et in tempore victus et omnibus 
mandatum a Domino etiam antelucanis coetibus nec de aliorum 
manu quam praesidentium sumimus.”’ De Corona; iii. Ter- 
tullian makes it clear that this morning communion was not 
simply one from private reservation, or ‘‘ out of mass,”’ but 
received liturgically. 
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other food, whether sick or not. This seems to 
be made quite clear by reference to the Christian 
wife (mentioned in the last chapter), in which 
instance it is undoubtedly the bread only that 
is taken, for only bread is mentioned, and if 
wine had been also taken we may be sure that it 
would not have escaped Tertullian’s keen obser- 
vation and comment. He was quite aware that 
wine scented the breath, and that its use in the 
morning, especially by women, was objection- 
able to the heathen. Writing as a Montanist, 
he charges the Catholics with giving one of their 
martyrs medicated wine at high noon’, and in 
another place he tells us that it was a custom 
among the heathen for women to kiss their 
relations in the morning, to shew that they had 
not been taking wine.? 

This constant, and with the clergy daily, 
reception of the sacramental bread’ apart from 
the mingled cup, which was offered (apparently) 
only on Sunday evening, gave rise to a frame of 
mind in which, no doubt unconsciously, the wine 
was regarded as hardly more than of the bene 
esse of the Sacrament, so that all reference to it 
is passed over in places where some kind of 
notice would certainly have been looked for. 
Thus, Tertullian, discussing the use which God 
1 De Jejuntis ; xit. 

2 Apology ; vt. : 
3 De Idol. He also speaks of idol-makers who had been admitted 


to Holy Orders and now daily mangled the Lord’s Body; but 
there is no reference here to the cup. 
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makes of simple elements, says, ‘‘ He did not 
disdain water for washing his people, nor oil for 
anointing them, nor milk and honey with which 
to nourish them, nor bread to represent his 
Body.”* The omission of wine here is very 
striking, considering that the unimportant milk 
and honey have been mentioned, while the next 
few words also shew that the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist was not absent from his mind.? 

It is not, however, consistent with the nature 
of things that human beings should take solid 
food without some kind of drink, especially 
when such food has become hard and dry through 
keeping, as would be the case with bread. 
There being no wine present, the dipping of the 
bread in water, or drinking water after it, would 
suggest itself. This may be referred to in the 
Martyrdom of Callistrates, a Roman soldier of 
the time of Diocletian, who gave away his perk 
and good bread, his military rations, to those who 
had need, and himself lived on dry bread, which 
he ate once a day dipped in water.? Pionius 


tastes the holy bread and water on the day of his 


1 Contva Marcion. i, 114. 

2 Justin also laid so little stress on the wine that he says that the 
demons in the mysteries of Mithras imitated the Eucharist by 
offering bread andacupofwater. And inthe Acts of Xanthippe, 
an early religious romance, S. Paul, having baptised her in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, takes 
“the bread of the Eucharist’ and gives it to her, saying, “‘ Let 
this be to thee for the remission of sins and for the renewing of 
thy soul.” Here again is no mention of the cup. (“ Liturgy 
of the Ante- Nicene Church’”’ p.58. Old Edn.) 

3Conybeare. Memorials of Early Christianity; p.292. 
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martyrdom, a Saturday.1 The difficulty of 
keeping bread fresh for a whole week was doubt- 
less at the root of the morning celebrations on 
Wednesday and Friday : these were held at the 
hour when the reserved Sacrament was usually 
received and with the materials then commonly 
used, namely bread and water; and that no 
_wine was present is shewn by the fact that some 
objected to these morning services (which 
Tertullian calls also ‘‘ Sacrificial Prayers ’’) 
on days when they intended to fast, lest they 
should break the fast by partaking of what was 
then administered. Tertullian does not agree 
with such scruple, and thinks that the partaking 
of the Eucharist will in no way diminish the 
value of the fast; but for those who think 
otherwise he says that they should come to the 
service and, instead of eating the Lord’s Bedy 
then and there, take it home and consume it 
after the fast is over.2, Our author considers. 
this arrangement perfectly satisfactory, and we 
must therefore conclude that the communicant 
lost nothing by following it ; for he surely would. 
have lost something if wine had been offered,and 
refused, at the morning service. 
To continue this subject we must advance 
another fifty years, and leaving our lay tutor 





1 Quoted from Maclean’s Ancient Church Orders ; 1910. p.58. The 
author gives the date as 250. He also suggests that it was an 
Agape, but for this we think there is absolutely no foundation.. 

2 De Oratione ; xix. 
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Tertullian,’ place ourselves under the guidance 
of a bishop. From Cyprian of Carthage, 
being a bishop and not a layman, we should 
expect a more accurate description of the Lord’s 
Supper, and this we get to the extent that he 
clearly distinguishes between its two portions, 
Agape and Eucharist, which previous writers 
somewhat confuse. ‘‘ Ought we—he asks—to 
celebrate the dominicum after Supper?” This 
passage occurs in his celebrated treatise on the 
Water Eucharist, or, as it is commonly called, 
“On the Sacrament of the Cup of the Lord.” 
But before we consider it, let us again sum up 
the condition of things then existing. We 
have still the Passover or Solemnity of the 
Death and Resurrection, lasting all night and 
finishing with the Breaking of Bread as the dawn 
drew on, the ordinary Sunday evening service 
concluding sufficiently early to cause the house- 
hold no inconvenience ; and we have the Wed- 
nesday and Friday ‘‘ Water Eucharists’”’ be- 
ginning before sunrise. The introduction of 
_ the mixed cup into these early services had been 
gradually creeping in, and found a strong 
_.advocate in Cyprian, who insists that the 
_ president at these assemblies must always mix 
| the cup :—‘‘ The priest who duly discharges his 
_ office imitates that which Christ did,—i.e. mixes 
pe 
| 1 Itis sometimes said, but without foundation, that Tertullian was 
a presbyter. 
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the cup—! and then offers a true and full sacri- 
fice in the assembly.’’* Cyprian knows, how- 
ever, that he is innovating; he admits that in 
the past it had not been so, virtually acknow- 
ledges that among the offenders were some of his. 
own predecessors, bishops of Carthage, for he 
continues, ‘‘If among our predecessors any 
through ignorance or simplicity have not done 
in this matter that which the Lord commanded, 
—i.e. always mixing the cup—may they receive 
pardon for their simplicity.’ Moreover the 
‘objections to the practice were not unknown to- 
him; he realises that the drinking of wine at 
that very early hour, especially by women, would. 
create scandal and in times of persecution might 
expose to unnecessary danger through the scent 
of the wine remaining in the breath; but 
Christ’s commands are paramount, and he 
reminds the timid that ‘‘ whosoever shall be 
ashamed ot Me, of him shall the Son of Man be 
ashamed.’’ To the next objection, that Christ 
only mixed the cup after Supper, and that 
ought to be enough without the morning ser- 
vices, his reply is: Are we then so bound to 
celebrate the Eucharist after Supper that we? 
must increase the number of the assemblies in 
order that all may drink from the mixed cup, for, 
as things are, we cannot collect all the brethren 





1 This was then universally believed to have been done by our Lord, 
though there is no reference to it in the canonical Gospels. 
2 Epist.; xii, 14. 
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together in the evenings? Surely the simpler 
way is to mix the cup also in the moming. 
But, reiterates our objector, Christ did not mix 
the cup in the morning. The answer is, Of 
course He did not, and for good reason, yet we 
do notwithstanding on the Resurrection (feast) 
offer the mixed cupin the morning, and, if on that 
morning, why not on others? Besides, at all 
celebrations we commemorate the Passion, anc 
ought not this to carry with it the mixed cup ?} 

It might at first sight seem presumptuous to 
translate dominicum ‘“‘ Eucharist,’ and then, 
almost immediately after ‘‘ assembly,” and we 
should have hesitated, had not Cyprian himself 
undoubtedly led the way in another passage, 
where he says, “ You are rich, and you think 
you celebrate the Eucharist, you, who come into 
the assembly without a gift.”2 We might in- 
ceed have translated “‘ multiplying Eucharists,”’ 
but that would not have meant the same thing 
then as it would now: at the present time we 
should infer from such a translation the holding 


1 Cyprian: Sed cum caenamus, ad convivium nostrum plebem con- 
vocare non possumus, ut sacramenti veritatem fraternitate 
omni presente celebremus. Objectoy: At enim non mane sed 
post caenam mixtum calicem obtulit Dominus, Cyprian: 
Numquid ergo dominicum post caenam celebrare debemus, ut 
‘sic mixtum calicem frequentandis dominicis offeramus ? 
Christum offerre oportebat circa vesperam diei ut hora ipsa 
sacrificli ostenderet occasum et vesperam mundi. Nos autem 
resurrectionem domini mane celebramus. 

2‘ Locuples et dives es, dominicum celebrare te credis, quae 
corbonam omnino non respicis ? quae in dominicum sine sacri- 
ficio venis ? ’—(De Opere et Eleem). 
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of Eucharistsin succession one after another, but 
at that time, when the Eucharist with wine was 
always celebrated after a fixed meal, held at a 
fixed hour, to multiply Eucharists would have 
been the same thing as to multiply the 
assemblies at which the Eucharist took place. 
The general disappearance of the Water- 
service, which had lasted a comparatively short 
time in the Church, now begins. It had accom- 
plished its purpose, namely to prepare the way 
for the morning celebration as the normal ser- 
vice. Travellers on the Continent of Europe 
in the present day have sometimes observed a. 
glass of water set on the altar rail for the refresh- 
ment of the communicant after he has partaken. 
of the consecrated wafer: this is not exactly 
a ‘“‘ Water-Eucharist,” for the mingled cup is on 
the altar, but it may serve to recall to the 
historical student the times of Cyprian, and also 
help him to see that all solid food, even in smali 
quantities, suggests some kind of liquid to be 
taken with it. A further illustration will be 
found in the Sacring of the Emperor and his. 
Consort, described in Marcellus (Ed. 1516), 
where ordinary wine is administered, although 
the deacon and sub-deacon have communicated. 
in both kinds. Another case is that of the newly 
crdained priest, who has just received the wafer 


—_—. 











——— 








1 And so, in the later middle ages, when the consecrated wine 
was with-held from the communicants, ordinary wine was. 
administered. See below, p 2$2. 
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from the bishop’s hand: the rubric is, ‘“‘ Then 
one of the ministers purifies the presbyter with a 
Chalice assigned for this purpose, or rather with 
the one he had lately touched, from which he 
drinks wine and water prepared for purifi- 
cation.’”? 

But this early controversy cannot be dis- 
missed without again insisting upon its far 
reaching effects. As long as water (only) con- 
tinued to be used, the morning communion 
‘would remain a maimed rite, standing on un- 
stable ground; but now that wine had been 
substituted for (or added to) the water, it had 
everything about it that Christ had commanded, 
and so, being built upon a solid foundation, it 
was enabled to overcome its two inherent weak- 
nesses, namely (i) that it was not celebrated at 
the hour at which Christ had instituted it, and 
(ii) that it did not follow a religious meal. Yet, 
as we all know, and as history has shewn us, 
this service was to be the service of the future 
and in time to supplant utterly its evening rival. 
Like so many momentous changes, carrying 
with them results necessarily unforeseen by those 
who planned them, this change seems to have 
been the erfect of necessity rather than of choice, 
and was adopted to meet the needs of an in- 
creasing brotherhood in preference to the only 
alternative suggested then (and probably im- 


1 Pontificale Romanum ; Venice, 1740. 
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practicable), that of multiplying eucharistic 
assemblies.* 

Another formidable enemy which the old 
service had to contend with was the growing 
feeling which required the Eucharist to be 
received fasting, and which a century and a half 
later in this very city of Carthage caused a 
Council to decree that the Eucharist must be 
celebrated only by those who are fasting, except 
on the Day of its Institution. A further anta- 
gonist appeared in the custom of holding reli- 
gious meals, especially in connexion with burials 
and their anniversaries, on non-liturgical days. 
when the Eucharist could not conclude the 
feast and the service was thus cut short, like an 
** Ante-Communion’”’ in the present day. This 
accustomed the people to part with the Eucharist 
at that hour without losing the religious meal to. 
which they had been so long addicted. Some of 
the “ Church Orders ’’ which have recently come: 
to light and which have been so much discussed. 
ci late, Egyptian documents of the fourth and. 
fifth centuries, throw considerable light on the 
guast Lord’s Supper. In one of the best known 
oi these, the ‘“ Canons of Hippolytus,” of the 
first half of the fourth century,” we have 


1 That is to say, increasing the number of assemblies on Sunday ~ 
evening. 

2 We accept Dr. Maclean’s statement as to habitat and date of these 
—Egypt, and early part of Fourth century. ‘“‘ Ancient Church 
Orders’’; p.160. The “ Canons of Hippolytus’”’ are sometimes. 
claimed as ‘‘ Western,”’ because they contain the Roman Creed, 
but so also does the ‘‘ Testament of our Lord,”’ which is undoubt- 
edly Eastern. 
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a direction to the effect that those who 
wished to join in memorials for the 
departed must first receive the mysteries. 
(presumably from the reserved Sacrament 
which at that time was universally kept 
in% houses at Alexandria and _ elsewhere), 
/ Dit nor on the First Day” (of the 
week). The reason is obvious: the first 
day is a liturgical day and the Eucharist 
would then come in its proper place 
after the Agape. In confirmation of this 
we have the Church historian Socrates telling 
us that in the fifth century there were 
those in Egypt who, having well supped, 
partook of the mysteries;! but this was 
on a Saturday evening, not on Sunday.? 
Here we have probably the last stronghold 
of the full rite. The quasi Lord’s Supper 
to which we have referred continued for 
two or three centuries more, and there 
are many canons prohibiting their being 
held in churches, until the Council In Trullo 
(Constantinople, A.D. 692) forbade their being 
held at all.® 


1 Socrates, Hist; V. 22, 

2 This point is referred to in the next chapter. 

3 We are aware that many will not follow us in deferring to so late 
a date the extinction of the Agape, whether it be the quasi Lord’s 
Supper or the usual preliminary to Communion, but some of the 
instances broughtforward to support the opposite view are hardly 
well chosen. Thus, Keating (“ Agape and Eucharist,” p.102) 
to shew that the two rites were separated in Cyprian’s time, 
quotes a passage from his Epistle to Donatus (xvi) ; but on ex- 
amining this passage we fail to find it relevant in any way. 


CHAPTER IX. 
CONCLUSION. 


In bringing to a conclusion the first portion 
of our work we cannot resist an expression of 
surprise at the very scanty notice which the 
Lord’s Supper receives at the hands of early 
Christian writers. The extant works of Justin 
Martyr, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, and Cyprian, 
call writers before 250 Ap, occupy about a dozen 
large octavo volumes of the “ Ante-Nicene 
Library,” each volume with its closely printed 
five to six hundred pages ; and yet, if we except 
Cyprian’s chapter on the Water-Eucharist, all 
that the whole of them say about the Agape, the 
Eucharist, or the Lord’s Supper might well be 
contained in some twelve to twenty of these 
pages. 

This conspiracy of silence is the more remark- 
able since, as we have before observed, it had 
nothing to do with any “‘disciplina arcani,”’ 
for when any of these writers do touch upon the 
subject they always do so with the utmost 
frankness. The marvellous thing is that 
Christians could write so much about their 
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religion without saying more upon one of the 
most important parts of it, and the only con- 
clusion that can be drawn is that they thought 
it unnecessary to discuss that which was to 
all the brethren a practical and frequent 
experience. 

The festival of the Passover, to which reference 
has already been made, became universal to- 
wards the end of the second century. In the 
“ Epistula Apostolorum,’ of which an Ethiopic 
version seems to have been recently found, and 
which it is thought may prove to be the original 
of the various ‘‘ Testaments’? and _ similar 
works, makes the Lord Jesus command the 
Apostles to keep the Passover in remembrance 
of Him.’ This must not be regarded as evidence 
of the statement made, but it shews that at the 
time it was made (the latter part of the second 
century), the observance must have been fairly 
general. 

Of other festivals there were none until con- 
siderably later. Clement of Alexandria says 
that the followers of Basilides pretended to 
know not only the year, but even the day, of the 
Lord’s Birth, and the day of His Baptism, which 
they also celebrated; but how little such 
practices had spread into the Church may be 
gathered from a letter of Constantine written 
in the second quarter of the fourth century, soon 





1 Journal of Theological Studtes ; Oct. 1910. p.55. 
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after the Council of Nicaea, in which he says 
‘Our Saviour has left us only one festal day of 
our Redemption, that is to say (the day) of His 
holy Passion, as He desired only one Catholic 
Church.”! But in this century the Church at 
Jerusalem introduced a custom of paying yearly 
visits to the sites connected with the Saviour’s 
life ; large numbers of pilgrims would arrive in 
Jerusalem to take part in the exercise, some 
doubtless remaining only for the important 
‘week which comprised the Crucifixion, others 
with more leisure taking in the whole circuit 
beginning with the Epiphany, celebrated at 
Bethlehem, and finishing with a visit at Pente- 
cost to the “‘ Upper Church ”’ on Sion, where, 
when the third hour was fully come, they could 
contemplate the Descent of the Holy Ghost in 
the very place and at the very hour of its occur- 
rence. Then, according to the Peregrinatio, the 
pilgrims repaired to the summit of the Mount of 
Olives to contemplate the Lord’s Ascension.? 
After this there are more services in Jerusalem, 
and the devout lady who has recorded these 
proceedings very properly remarks that this is a 
day of great fatigue, for vigil is kept from the 
first cockcrow, and there is no pause from that 
time onwards throughout the whole day, and it 
1 eo History of Christian Councils; (Clark’s Second Edition) 
2 Itis not known why the Ascension was commemorated on the Day 


of Pentecost instead of on the fortieth day. On the latter there 
was a pilgrimage to Bethlehem, 
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is midnight when everyone returns home after 
the dismissal at Sion. 

We can well imagine how such an experience 
as this,—the following minutely the Saviour’s 
sufferings from place to place in the week of 
the Crucifixion, the listening on the very spot, 
as was supposed, to the various records relating 
to these sufferings, read out amidst the many 
groans of the assembled thousands,—would 
create an impression not easily to be effaced, and 
would be to some of the pilgrims the unique ex- 
perience of a lifetime ; but it was different when 
the edifying character of these services became 
bruited abroad into distant lands, and when some 
felt that, although unable to visit Jerusalem, 
they would like to have some part or lot with 
their more fortunate brethren in the Holy City. 
To satisfy this craving to turn into an annual 
commemoration what perhaps had better have 
been left as an unique and isolated experience 
it would appear that in some places different 
sites were selected to represent the place of the 
Birth, of the Crucifixion, of the Resurrection 
and Ascension, and so forth ; chapels or churches 
were built over them, and the Jerusalem 
ceremonies copied as far as might be. But as 
even this could not always be attained, the fur- 
ther expedient was adopted of turning the 
single church, as the occasion required, into these 
various places, imitating the Cave at Bethlehem, 
the “‘ Hill’? of Calvary, the Lord’s Sepulchre, 
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while as for the Ascension an excursion would 
be made to some elevated spot for the contem- 
plation of that mystery. In all these instances 
the idea was to reproduce the place, not the 
actual scenel: it was not until much later 
times that we hear of the dramatising of the 
sacred history, of the wax figure of the Infant 
Christ and His attendants, of the cardboard 
representation of the Crucified carried on a 
bier on Good Friday, or slowly drawn up from 
the basement of the church to disappear through 
the roof on Ascension Day, or of the bird let 
loose on Whitsunday to represent the Holy 
Spirit ; yet as all these were doubtless regarded 
as improvements upon the bare contemplation 
of the empty site, we may suppose them to owe 
their origin to the Jerusalem custom. The 
Protestant Reformers of the sixteenth century 
dared not dispense with the “‘ Christian Year ”’ 
altogether, though in many instances they 
reduced the commemoration to a mere reading 
of the record at an ordinary service, thus driving 
the dramatic instinct out of the church into the 
theatre. 

The bearing of all this (the Jerusalem custom) 
upon our subject is that it destroyed the double 
contemplation of the Death and the Resurrection 

at the single Passover service. The Death must 





1 In the Palm Sunday Procession at Jerusalem the bishop did not 


play the part of Christ, for he did not ride, but walked like the 
rest. 
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now be contemplated during the day hours of 
Good Friday, and the Resurrection, which re- 
tained paschal characteristics, in the night 
hours of Saturday, as being much nearer to 
the moment of the Resurrection than the night 
hours of Sunday. The Communion which now 
followed made Saturday a liturgical day, and 
may account for those Egyptian Christians, to 
whom reference has already been made, who in 
the fifth cetnury celebrated the full rite of the 
Lord’s Supper on Saturday evening. The new 
system had, moreover, made the Sunday fast 
before the Passover superfluous, but some 
persevered in it and perhaps by a certain analogy 
used to prepare themselves for every Sunday 
evening service by some kind of fasting. This 
would account for the strict prohibitions which 
were now enacted against all Sunday fasting, a 
practice which but for the above mentioned 
custom it would never have entered into any- 
body’s head to observe. 

Although, as we have seen, so many Christian 
writers will not allow altar or sacrifice in the 
ordinary heathen sense of these words, yet it is 
manifest that from the very beginning some one 
must have provided the materials for the Lord’s 
Supper, and there must have been something in 
the nature of a table on which to place them. 
Those who then provided the meal were prob- 
ably looked upon as having performed an act of 
charity rather than as having made an offering 
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to the Lord, though indeed the difference be- 
tween the two ideas is not great; but the 
provision by a single individual or single family 
could only have existed so long as the community 
was very small ; with an increase in the number 
of the brethren it became customary for all the 
members who could afford it to bring with them 
whatever they desired to offer for the common 
meal, themselves putting it upon the common 
table, round which they took their places. 
Where the Agape had become a mere form there 
was doubtless a tendency for the table to recede 
towards the further wall, leaving only space 
enough for the clergy between it and the wall : 
the faithful, having offered their gifts, would 
retire and stand at some distance from the table, 
and the president, noting those who had offered, 
would, before beginning the service proper to the 
meal, ask God to accept the gifts of his servants 
so and so, or perhaps at first ask that God 
would bless or reward so and so, who had 
offered gifts. Here we have the germ of the 
prayer of oblation which afterwards became so 
varied and so universal: the statement of 
Irenaeus, already referred to, that the altar is in 
heaven and that there our gifts must be offered, 
may possibly throw back to the extreme end of 
the second century that well known and widely 
spread petition that angels may convey our 
offering to the altar on high, while we think that 
an antiquity almost as great may be claimed for 
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the prayer at the end of the Roman Canon and 
elsewhere that God would sanctify and bless all 
these good things, for it must go back to a time 
when the altar was crowded with gifts other than. 
and besides the sacramental bread and wine, 
and when all were blessed with a common bless- 
ing. 
The mixed food (promiscuus cibus of Pliny): 
and the common blessing were, however, soon 
objected to: the “ Apostolic Canons” of the 
fourth century forbid the offering upon the altar 
of birds, animals, vegetables, and milk and 
honey, but allow grapes and corn; an African 
canon allows milk and honey on one day in the 
year in addition to the grapes and corn, but the 
milk and honey has its peculiar benediction in 
erder that it may not be thought to occupy the 
same level as the Eucharist. The Council 
In Trullo forbids milk and honey and allows 
grapes and corn, but, on account of a tendency 
apparent in some places to join them in the same 
sacrifice as the Eucharist and distribute them 
with the latter, this Council orders that the 
grapes and corn must have a separate conse- 
cration and a separate distribution. At the 





1 Bingham ; XV.2,3. Nevertheless milk and honey continued to 
be actually put into the chalice at the Easter service at Rome up 
to the end of the 5th century, for John the Deacon, writing in 496, 
remarks, in answer to the question Quod autem quaesistis cur in 
sacratissimum calicem lac mttiatur et mel et Paschae sabbato cum 
sacrifictis offeratuy, that the promised land flowing with milk 
and honey is figuratively the inheritance of Christians, hence the 
newly baptised on the Paschal Sabbath, when they partake of the. 
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same time that this was going on the privilege 
of offering upon the altar in person, except by 
the Emperor, was being gradually taken away 
from the laity ; churches, in the sense of con- 
secrated buildings,were everywhere springing up; 
the altar, which had naturally become much 
smaller, was surrounded by a holy area into 
which no layman might enter, but as soon as he 
reached the sacred enclosure must be relieved of 
his gifts by a deacon. The increasing crowds 
of worshippers, indeed, made the old simplicity 
impossible: it was no longer convenient or 
seemly to load up the altar with all that the 
people chose to bring; discrimination and se- 
lection were necessary, and in the fourth century 
Testament of our Lord we read of a “‘ house of 
offering,’’ away from the altar, where the gifts 
were received and sorted, and where the names 
of the offerers were taken down. But we have 
now come to a time when the Church was no 
longer under civil disability : the conversion of 
Constantine transformed the Christian Religion, 
in its outward aspect, from a private cult into 
a powerful and organised society, and the Church 
now entered the ecclesiastical arena to compete 
for the allegiance of mankind. The old taunt 
levelled against the Church that her members 
were “‘atheists’”’ because they had neither 





Body and Blood of the Lord, are like chi'dren fed with milk and 
Pacey: Migne, LIX p.405, Martene, De Antiguts; vol. iii, ps 
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temple nor altar nor sacrifice, could no longer be 
uttered in the face of accomplished facts; her 
temples indeed rivalled in magnificence the 
heathen shrines, and all the glamour which had 
hitherto attached to the latter was now trans- 
ferred to the former. The churches were now 
holy places, containing within their walls a still 
holier place, within which priest and deaccn 
celebrated awful mysteries in the sight of which 
even angels veil their faces, while the crowd 
stands reverently without. It is true that the 
element of awe and dread is weaker in some 
places and liturgies than in others, and in a few 
conspicuously absent ; but the old religious idea 
of a special place, chosen by God “‘ to set His - 
Name there’”’ and so calling for peculiar re- 
verence, was now almost universal in the Church. 


PART AL 
THE BUILDING OF THE LITURGY. 





CHAPTER X. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The conclusions arrived at in Part I may be 
summarised as follows :—That the Lord insti- 
tuted the Holy Eucharist after the final grace 
or blessing of a supper held with His disciples ; 
that this supper differed in no way from the 
common family meal of the poor, and was pre- 
ceded in the customary manner by a grace or 
thanksgiving, first over the cup, and then over 
the bread; that the early disciples of Christ, 
both Jewish and Gentile, continued the rite in 
its entirety, and so far were they from imagining 
any other way of keeping the Lord’s Remem- 
brance that S. Paul declared that even the initial 
cup and bread provided “‘ communion ”’ namely 
with the Blood and Body Mystical, ¢.e. the 
Church; while, later on, the whole rite was 
called indifferently ‘‘ Lord’s Supper,” ‘‘ Eu- 
charist,” or ‘“‘ Agape.” For Christians of that 
time, the Supper necessarily involved the After- 
Supper, which we now exclusively denote by the 
term ‘“ Eucharist.” 

When assemblies were small, and when the 
body of the faithful in any place was usually 
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subdivided into groups worshipping at different 
houses, the supper or social meal involved no. 
difficulty, nay, was a natural concomitant of the 
evening house-meeting. It is obvious, however, 
that this grouping was only a temporary ex- 
pedient : as soon as larger meeting places were 
to be had, groups would become fewer and 
congregations greater; and such assemblies, 
though more favourable to the idea of worship, 
would be naturally less suitable for the social 
meal, and the holding of a supper in the old way 
must soon have been found very inconvenient, 
if not impracticable. To omit the supper and 
retain only the After-Supper might seem to us 
the natural solution of the difficulty, but as long 
as the evening meeting continued so drastic 
a change as that could not have been so much 
as thought of. We must remember that the 
Eucharist, the Giving of Thanks, was a term in- 
clusive of grace before as well as grace after 
supper. Jesus first took the cup and the bread 
and, gave thanks, and then, later on, again gave 
thanks before distributing the Sacrament. The 
second grace, as we know, has never been omitted 
and its retention shews that for some consider- 
able time the first grace must have been retained 
also. And the first grace was always in respect 
of a cup of wine and of bread, without reference 
to any other kind of food. The second grace, 
in like manner, was in respect of something 
actually received, and would therefore stand even 
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when nothing more than that cup and that bread 
had been received. 

In the second period, therefore, when assem- 
blies had become larger, and the social meal 
either very inconvenient or else impossible to 
be held, and when the evening was still the time 
of meeting, the Giving of Thanks was neverthe- 
less preserved intact. Thanksgiving was first 
made over the cup and bread, and afterwards, 
when these had been tasted, and the accustomed 
devotional exercises, the individual psalmody, 
the inspired utterances (if any), the religious 
conversation, and the like, had come to an end, 
the second or final grace was said. After this, 
other bread was broken and the cup once more 
passed round, that is to say, the “‘ After-Supper ” 
or sacramental rite was performed. 

In short, the preliminary cup and bread, or 
“ First Sacrament ’’ as we have ventured to call 
them, constituted an adequate, if formal, 
“supper,” and the thanksgivings before and 
after carried and continued the eucharistic act 
without which no Christian of those times would 
have dared to celebrate the ordinance of Christ. 
Possibly their actual supper, for satisfying hun- 
ger, was held at home. 

At this stage, then, the eucharistic service 
consisted of three parts :—the formal supper, 
or ‘“‘ First Sacrament,”’ the devotional exercises, 


tte a nenEsnntre ME 
1 I Cor, xi, 34. 
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and the Sacramental Rite. In the subsequent 
Liturgy the “exercises’’ (for reasons which 
will hereafter appear) find no place, and the 
first and third parts are therefore merged into. 
one. The Eucharist, as we now know it, in- 
eludes both “First’’ and “Second” Sacra- 
ments, and provides communion both with the 
Mystical Bedy and with Christ Himself, and that 
by virtue of one act of thanksgiving and com- 
munion. The Holy Communion is therefore 
still the ‘‘ Lord’s Supper,” and has all the essen- 
tials of it. In some rites, indeed, we find a 
distinct reminiscence of the ‘‘ First Sacrament ”’ 
in a preliminary handling of the cup and bread ; 
for instance in Malabar the priest at the outset 
of the service takes first the cup, as was done of 
old at the Supper, and in the existing Byzantine 
Liturgy that part of the Loaf which is divided 
in the “ Prothesis’”’ or First Oblation represents 
the Church and the saints. The use of this 
broken bread for eulogia or antidoron suggests 
that the custom of distributing symbolical bread 
(“‘ blessed,”’ but not “consecrated ’’) is itself 
a relic of the “‘ First Sacrament.’’? 


1 In parts of France, at the present day, the pain bénitis distributed 
and in mediaeval England the “ Holy Loaf’’ seems to have 
been general. The eulogiae are mentioned in some of the 
“* Church Orders’ of the fourth century: in the Testament the 
catechumens are to receive the ‘‘ bread of exorcism ’’ from the 
Agape or quast Lord’s Supper, and in the Egyptian Church Order 
a cup as well. The latter adds the caution that this “is not 
Eucharist like the Body of the Lord,” but the Bread of the 
Eucharist actually was sent by bishops to one another by way of 
eulogia, according to Bona. (fer. Lit.; I. xwxitt.) 
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But even while the evening meeting was 
still the rule on the Lord’s Day, there was, as 
we have seen, a morning service or “ early celc- 
bration ”’ on certain week-days. Jt was perhaps 
the success and convenience of this experiment 
that reconciled the Church to the eventual 
‘transfer to the morning of the Sunday service 
itself. The Easter Communion, indeed, had 
long been given at an early hour, owing to the 
length of the service which preceded it. And 
it is in this morning service that we find the in- 
ception of the Liturgy, properly so called. The 
week-day morning service was doubtless a 
communion service pure and simple: Tertullian 
calls it “ sacrificial prayers.” It would consist 
of little else than Thanksgiving and Communion. 
The necessary oblations would first be set upon 
the Table, and perhaps prayers were then offered 
closed by the Kiss of Peace.t The fact that it 
‘became possible to transfer the Sunday service 
from the evening to the morning shews that a 
certain amount of leisure was beginning to be 
attained on that day, and advantage would soon 
be taken of such easier circumstances to add to 
the service certain features which had hitherto 
been peculiar to the evening meeting. Such 

practical matters as reading and exhortation 
1 Not many years ago there was a custom in Eneland of beginning 
the early celebration ” with the Offertory. Itwas putdown by 
the bishops, but the idea was not altogether incorrect when such 


celebration was an extra service and not the principal ‘‘ mass 
of the day.” 
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would take their natural place as soon as there 
was time for them ; discipline would have to be 
asserted sooner or later in the dismissal of those 
who were not entitled to communion; hand- 
washing, for the ministers at least, would be but 
seemly after the handling of the elements at the 
Oblation ; the lights, formerly brought in during 
the Supper when the daylight began to fail, but 
perhaps never entirely utilitarian, were probably 
continued as a matter of course; and singing, 
one of the most natural forms of devotional ex- 
pression, was undoubtedly used in the Liturgy 
almost from its first inception. The Supper was 
of course impossible in the morning, even in 
its later and purely symbolical form, and there 
was no early morning meal in those days; con- 
sequently, the ‘‘ devotional exercises,’ the lay 
prophesying, and the like, have never found 
place in the Liturgy. On the other hand, the 
Thanksgiving has never been omitted, as though 
the main purpose of the Supper of the Old Rite 
had been to secure and transmit this legacy to 
the New. 

Some idea of the order of procedings in the 
Old Rite may be obtained by combining the two 
accounts of this service provided by Justin 
Martyr and Tertullian. The latter, indeed, does 
not explicitly mention the Eucharist, but he 
describes the Supper in detail, his purpose being 
to defend the brethren from the charge cf dis- 
order brought against them by the heathen. 
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Justin, on the other hand, says nothing about 
the Supper in the place cited but specially men- 
tions the Eucharist, his purpose being to rebut 
the charge of “‘ atheism.”’ 


Justin Martyr. TERTULLIAN. 


Apol. 65-67. Apologeticum ; 39. 

Reading, so long as time allows. Prayer for all estates. 
Reading. 

Exhortation. Exhortation. 
Censura divina (discipline). 

General Prayer. Prayer. 

Kiss of Peace. Kiss. (De Oratione ; 14) 

Bread and wine brought in. The Supper. 
Conversation. 
Handwashing. 
Lights brought in. 
Individual praises. 

Prayer and Thanksgivings. Prayer. 

Communion. 


The prayer immediately before Supper doubt- 
less carries with it the initial grace or thanks- 
giving over cup and bread, while that at the end 
similarly includes the final grace. In Justin’s 
account the bringing in of the elements marks 
the beginning of the Supper, while his ‘‘ thanks- 
givings ’’ may be supposed to include both the 
final and the initial grace. The Didache, as the 
reader will remember, gives both prayers as well 
as both thanksgivings. 

It would appear, therefore, that by the time 
that the Old Rite was about to give way to the 
New the order of procedure was much the same 
in all parts of the Church. Accordingly, as soon 
as it was possible to extend the Sunday Morning 
Service so as to include the scripture reading, 
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the exhortation, and the exercise of necessary 
discipline, these features were given a position 
corresponding to that which they had formerly 
occupied. Next, the general Prayer, ending 
with the Kiss of Peace, marked the point at 
which none but the full members of the Church 
were present, and at this stage the elements of 
bread and wine were introduced, either by 
exposure or by being brought in from elsewhere. 
Then followed the Thanksgiving, to which was 
soon added a Recital of the Words and Acts of 
Christ after He had given thanks. The reason 
of this addition we shall endeavour to shew later 
.on. The prayer associated with both thanks- 
givings in the Old Rite reappears in the New in 
the form of a prayer for the communicants, to 
be developed, later on, into one for a change in 
the elements. The Breaking of Bread, the 
Communion, and the conclusion were of course 
identical with the corresponding actions of the 
Old Rite. Lastly, the fact that in the normal 
Liturgy there is an Oblation of the elements at 
the very outset of the service, either upon the 
altar or elsewhere, seems to shew that in the Old 
Rite the elements of the Supper had been set 
out, sometimes upon the table, sometimes in a 
place near at hand, before the proceedings of the 
meeting began. We are aware that some auth- 
orities insist that the Liturgy is composed of two 
distinct and separate meetings, one derived from 
the Synagogue and the other purely Christian ; 
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but we have to confess that our studies have led 
us to the conclusion that the meeting was one, 
and that, normally at any rate, there was no 
sort of adjournment. 
THE LiturGy. 
Prothesis.(1) 
1. The Offerings received. 


Teaching, or Didactic Section. (2) 
2. Lesson, Epistle, and Gospel. 


3. Homily. 
4. Prayerbegun. Catechumens dismissed. 
Proanaphora. 


5. Prayer continued. 
6. Second Oblation. Names recited. 
7. Kiss of Peace. 
Anaphora.(3) 
8. Thanksgiving. Recital of Institution. 
9. Prayer for communicants. 
10. The Breaking or Fraction. Lord’s Prayer. 
11. The Communion. 
12. Conclusion or post-Communion. 


ce 

lie. Offering, Oblation. 

2 Sometimes called ‘‘ Missa Catechumenorum,” from the dis- 
iissal at the end of the section. 

3i.e. Offering up, presenting upon ahigher place. The Anaphora 
begins with the priest’s admonition to the people to lift up their 
hearts to the Lord by giving Him thanks. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE OFFERING OR OBLATION. 


By “ Oblation’”’ we mean the provision of 
the bread and wine and the setting of these 
elements upon the Table or Altar or otherwise 
presenting them for their sacred purpose. The 
material of the Supper was not the subject of 
oblation or offering, except in so far as the 
provider of the feast was recognised as having 
performed an act of charity towards the brethren 
and therefore of duty towards God; but al- 
though we do not suppose that there was any 
consciousness of making an offering to God, 
apart from the bounden duty and service of 
joining in Holy Communion, the fact that the 
bread and wine, which were always present 
whatever else was lacking, were specially hand- 
led and had a special destination must 
have emphasised the privilege of providing them, 
and to provide anything for a sacred purpose is 
equivalent to making an offering to God. When 
we come to the Liturgy, the main and chief 
purpose of which is Holy Communion, we are not 
at all surprised to find the provision and presen- 
tation of the elements stated to be an act of ob- 
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lation to God. The bread and wine are called 
“‘oblations,’” and “‘to offer’? becomes syn- 
onymous with communicating. But as the 
Liturgy is a corporate action, directed by the 
clergy, the liturgical offering is not complete 
without their intervention, and the oblations 
must pass through their hands before they 
reach the altar. There are consequently two 
acts of offering, the popular and the official. 
The priestly intervention did not, however, 
enhance the value of the offerings or lead to 
any distinction in them: if the people offered 
bread and wine, the clergy offered nothing great- 
er; if the elements are described as the Body 
and Blood of Christ when offered by the clergy, 
they have the same title as soon as they are 
offered by the people. Prayers of oblation 
were multiplied, and the official act sometimes 
repeated; but all these acts or forms: of 
oblation are of the same elements; there is no 
variety in the substances offered, nor is any 
gradation in their value ever implied. : 

The terms used to describe the elements in 
these prayers and elsewhere are very numerous : 
we have | “the bread,’’ “‘ the Cups the obla- 
tions,” “‘ the sacrifice,’ ‘‘ the host, or victim,” 
“the figures of the Body and Blood,” or simply 
“the Body and Blood of Christ.” These 
substantives are often accompanied by lauda- 


1 For the connexion of this with Consecration see Chapter XV. 
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tory adjectives, such as “holy,” ‘‘ good,” 
j precious, 1. tremendotis.”” and so forth. 
In the Malabar Liturgy, referred to in the pre- 
ceding chapter, when the priest, at the begin- 
ning of the service, takes the cup, he says ‘‘ Let 
the precious Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
mingled in the chalice’’; then, a little further 
on, “Expecting, I expected the Lord, the Body 
of Christ and His precious Blood, upon the holy 
altar ’’; then, placing the gifts upon the altar, 
he says “Let these exceeding glorious, holy, 
and lifegiving mysteries be constituted and 
ordained.” And yet, in the invitation before 
communion, these mysteries have no higher 
title than “‘ the holy things.” 

In the Roman Mass, as soon as the oblation 
is presented, it is referred to as an “‘ immaculate 
host ”’ ; then, before the consecration, as “‘these 
spotless sacrifices’’; while immediately after 
we have the original term “immaculate 
host” and “‘holy bread of eternal life,” and, 
quite at the end of the Canon, “‘these gocd 
things.” 

In the present Byzantine service, even before 
the bread and wine are placed on the altar, the 
deacon, says, “‘ Sir, sacrifice,’ and the priest 
answers, cutting the loaf crosswise, ‘‘ The Lamb 
of God is sacrificed ’’; then, a few lines further 
on he says, ‘‘ Receive, O Lord, this sacrifice unto 
thy heavenly altar.’ Yet after this, in the 
course of the actual liturgy when the elements 
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are upon the altar, the deacon says, ‘‘ Sir, bless 
the holy bread.” 

Doubtless, as time went on, increasing stress 
would be laid on the acceptance of the gifts in 
comparison with the acceptance of the wor- 
shippers, with perhaps a sort of unspoken hope 
that the supreme sanctity of the gift might make 
up for any lack of sanctity in the giver. It 
was therefore, not altogether unwise on the 
part of the Church of England in modern times 
to keep in view the fact that the acceptance of 
ourselves is, after all, as important as the 
acceptance of the gifts, and to make her children 
say, ‘‘ Here we offer and present ourselves, our 
souls and bodies, to be a reasonable holy and 
lively sacrifice unto Thee.” 

But the Eucharist was regarded as a sacrifice 
long before the oblation of the elements became 
a sacrificial action. The offering is not in 
itself the “‘ eucharistic sacrifice,” but only a 
feature of it. In the Didache, participation 
in the Lord’s Supper is the sacrifice which 
a Christian offers, and from that time 
onward no early writer avoids the term: 
on the contrary they revel in it, and in its 
corollaries of altar and temple; but when 
pressed in argument or asked to shew these 
things, they either evade the question or else 
admit that their altars and sacrifices are not 
such as are popularly understood by these terms. 
We have already given quotations illustrative 
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of this point from apologists of the second 
century. 

It is true that our Lord commanded His dis- 
ciples to “‘ do this,” and the word translated do 
has sometimes the meaning of “oifer.”” In 
the present case, however, this meaning could 
only apply to the whole action of giving thanks, 
breaking the bread, and eating and drinking the 
bread and wine in remembrance of Him: the 
disciples could not offer the elements after 
consumption, and they are commanded first to 
consume, while in S. Mark’s account they have 
consumed the contents of the cup before the 
Lord called it His Blood. 

As the performance of a duty, an officiuim, 
every religious act that goes to make up the 
sacred service is offered to God for His-accept- 
ance, and the same is true of the elements, the 
table, the cup, and so forth, all of which become 
the property of God. Thus S. Paul opposes the 
Table and Cup of the Lord to those of demons.* 
‘Those who partake of the latter become partak- 
ers of the demon’s sacrifice. Conversely, the 
partakers of the Lord’s Table are partakers of 
the Lord’s Sacrifice. 


1JI Cor.; #, 20, 21. The particular ‘‘demon”’ may have been 
Mithras. Justin Martyr (Apol.; I, 66) speaks of a loaf and cup 
of water used in the mysteries of Mithras, whereby the evil de- 
mons caricature the Christian rite. It is stated that in a Mi- 
thraic cave has been found a picture of seven priests eating at 
a table, with an inscription round it equivalent to ‘“‘ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,” an expression quoted by 
S. Paul in the same Epistle a few chapters later. See Trans- 
actions of the Victoria Insttiute ; 1911, p.267. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE THREE APOSTOLIC SECTIONS. 


Under this title we propose to consider three 
sections of the Liturgy which are derived 
from the practice of apostolic times. They 
are: first, the Teaching or Didactic (and Dis- 
ciplinary) Section; second, the Prayers; and 
third, the Grace or Giving of Thanks, afterwards. 
enlarged into the ‘‘ Anaphora.” 


J. Tue DipactTic SECTION. 


S. Paul speaks of ‘‘ the reading, the exhor- 
tation, the discipline,’”? to which Timothy is. 
urged to give attention, for the spiritual good 
both of himself and of those who hear him. 
The use of the article here (the reading, &c.) 
seems to imply some approach to system and 
a beginning of the liturgical order which even- 
tually superseded the free and individual utter- 
ances which characterised the primitive meeting. 


1Z Tim.; iv, 13, 16. The A.V. “doctrine’’ hardly translates 
dudacKadta which rather signifies order and discipleship, 


anything that is necessary to be done or taught in order te 
secure and guard the rights and responsibilities of membership. 
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At any rate, the reading, exhortation, and dis- 
‘cipline of the Old Rite are paralleled in the 
Liturgy by the lessons, the homily, and the dis- 
missal of those who by reason of incomplete 
membership or penitential discipline are not 
qualified to participate in the holy mysteries. 

Most of the apostolic letters were evidently 
intended to be read in the assembly, and doubt- 
less the practice of reading from the Old Testa- 
ment had existed from the first, at least in the 
‘case of Jewish Christians. The arrival of an 
Epistle would be a great and welcome event, 
and the reading of it would constitute the ex- 
hortation or sermon for the day, or perhaps for 
several Sundays,’ while the prompt carrying 
into effect of any pressing order or recommenda- 
tion that it might contain would constitute the 
“‘discipline.”” Justin Martyr observes that the 
reading continued so long as time allowed, 
perhaps in view of the approaching twilight ; 
then, the reading finished, the “‘ president ”’ 
gave an instruction or exhortation based upon 
what had been read. 

Of the exercise of Discipline we have several 
instances in the Epistles of S. Paul, who does 
not scruple to ‘deliver unto Satan’”’ certain 
offenders, and speaks also of the restoration of 
those who have made amends. The case of 





A Col.; tv, 16. I Thess.; v, 27. And, “ To-day we have kept 
the Lord’s Holyday, in which we have read your Epistle.” 
(Dionysius to Soter, Bishop of Rome). 
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Ananias is a very early instance of discip- 
line. Justin does not mention the matter 
in his account of the service, but Tertul- 
lian speaks of “ censure’ administered in the 
assembly.* 

Connected with the liturgical discipline is the 
Kiss of Peace, in which only the faithful were 
permitted to join,” and which is therefore the 
true dividing line between ‘‘ Missa Catechumen- 
orum”’ and “ Missa Fidelium.” Eastern 
liturgies still retain traces of the care taken to 
exclude the incompetent from the Kiss, but in 
the Roman Mass, as in the English Rite, there is 
no suggestion of “ Missa Catechumenorum ” 
or (ordinarily) of the presence of catechumens? : 





1 Apol.; 39. ‘‘ Censura divina.” He remarks that judgement 
is administered with solemnity whenever it is necessary to 
expel from fellowship. 

2 In the Testament of our Lord (it, 4) the catechumens exchange 
a kiss among themselves before dismissal. 

3 It would appear that in the early Roman Church the catechu- 
mens were present on certain occasions only. Thus, on Wednes- 
day in the Third Week of Lent the candidates for Baptism were 
dismissed after the Lesson, and so on the following Saturday. 
In the Fourth Week they were instructed in the Gospels, the 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, and then dismissed. The seventh 
of these ‘‘scrutinies’’ was held on Easter Even, when the 
candidates were dismissed to await the hour of Baptism. All 
this seems to have passed away by the end of the sixth century. 
We are indebted for this note to Atchley’s ‘‘ Ovdo Romanus 
Primus”’ (pp. 81, 82): he thinks that the dismissal of penitents 
survived in the time of S. Gregory, and quotes a story attributed 
to the latter of some excommunicated nuns who were seen to come 
out of their graves and leave the Church, when the deacon, 
“as usual,” cried out, “‘ If any do not communicate, let them 
make room.’’ We doubt the value of the story, for excommun- 
icate persons could not have been buried in the church. 
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_in the one, the Kiss occurs in a different con- 
; nexion, and in the other not at all. 

It is proper to mention here the minor charis- 
matic gifts which at one time existed, at any rate 
at Corinth, and which were meant to be didactic 
in scope. The Church of Corinth seems to have 
been peculiar in having the use of a fairly large 
building, for S. Paul speaks of ‘‘ the whole 
church being assembled’. He has dealt with 
the question of the Lord’s Supper and its Sacra- 
mental Ending (in 1 Cor., x, 16 to end) and now, 
in chapter xii, he takes up the subject of spiritual 
gifts in connexion with public worship. This 
may mean that the display of these gifts followed 
the sacramental meal in his day, although later 
on, as we have seen above, it appears in the course 
of the Supper in the modified form of ‘“‘ devotion- 
al exercises.”” The Apostle insists that all must 
be done to edification ; for example, public or 
common prayer must be in a language that all 
can understand, for, as he remarks, “‘ If you give 
thanks in a tongue, how shall the unlearned, the 
man without gifts,? utter his Amen?’ The 
idea of the confusion that would ensue if every- 
body began to speak in an unknown tongue so 
impresses the Apostle that he says, Suppose an 
unlearned man or an outsider were (suddenly) 
to come in, he would think you mad®. He does 


A I Coyv.; iv, 23. deer 
2 “‘ Him without gifts.” R.V. marginal reading in xiv, 16. 
.3 I Cor.; xiv, 23. 
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not say that such a case ever occurred or that 
such an intrusion ever took place ; indeed, from. 
what we know of early Church discipline we 
should say that the entrance of an outsider or 
unbeliever would have been resented ; but he 
simply puts it as a sort of rhetorical hypothesis, 
and concludes by allowing at the most only 
three to speak “‘in a tongue,” by turns only, 
and provided an interpreter be present. +? 


II. THE PRAYERS, OR PROANAPHORA. 


Both in the Old Rite of the Lord’s Supper and. 
in the Liturgy the most important part of the 
proceedings is introduced by prayer. The 
Prayer-section of the Liturgy is usually called 
“* Proanaphora,” as leading on to the ‘“‘ Anaph- 
ora’’ or Oblation of Praise and Thanksgiving. 
Prayers, of course, occur in every section of the 
Liturgy, yet it is in the Proanaphora that the 
General Prayer is always found, at least in the 
more ancient rites. The heads or subjects of 
prayer are announced by the deacon, the prayers. 
themselves being recited by the priest, or, in 
the Greek Liturgies and others influenced by 
them, the deacon recites a litany, 7.e. a series of 
short petitions to which the people make answer,. 


and the priest says a collect or completing prayer 
at the end. 


re 


1ICor.; xiv, 27,8. 
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This Section contains also the “‘ Second Obla- 
tion,’ by which in some liturgies the elements 
are offered officially, and in others are simply 
referred to as having already been offered, that 
is to say, they are pointed out as oblations by 
the celebrating clergy laying their hands upon 
them, or they are uncovered to the gaze of the 
faithful, the catechumens, from whom they had 
been veiled, having now withdrawn. In some 
rites the elements, though already offered at the 
beginning of the service, are not yet upon the 
altar, and the bringing them up to the altar 
constitutes the “‘ Second Oblation.’’ 

The exchange of the Kiss of Peace makes a 
break in the Liturgy and provides a convenient 
place for official notices. Here the deacon would 
read the names of the offerers, and, in later times, 
the lists of living and departed persons to be 
commemorated. These lists were known as 
“‘ diptychs,”’ from the folding tablets or boards 
on which they were inscribed. Commemora- 
tion of living persons by name was at first re- 
stricted to the actual offerers and those for whom 
offerings were given, e.g. the father of a family 
might offer for the rest and hand in their names 
with his own.! This commemoration is to be 
distinguished from the mention of names by the 


1 “ Let a place be built as for commemoration, so that the priest 
and chief deacon sitting with the readers may write the names of 
those who offer the oblations, or of those for whom they have 
offered, so that when the holy things are offered by the bishop, 
the reader or chief deacon may name them by way of commem- 
oration.” Testament of our Lord, 4, 19. 
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celebrant in his prayer : it was made by a deacon 
or subordinate minister. Whether the later 
** Diptychs of Living and Dead ”’ were a deriva- 
tion from this, or a new departure, it is difficult 
to say. It may be that the individual offerer, 
by straining his privilege, succeeded at length 
in getting the names of his absent friends in- 
scribed on the list and thus publicly commemor- 
ated ; and, on the other hand, it may be that the 
responsible officials were authorised or took upon. 
themselves to adorn the lst with the names of 
poe persons not actually members of the 
ocal Church. At any rate,it seems likely that 
such names, when. added, were considered to be 
those of suppositious offerers, who thus became 
honorary members of the congregation. 

With regard to the commemoration of the 
dead, their anniversaries were kept, at least in. 
Africa! as early as the third century; but the 
first instance of a commemoration of the de- 
parted in the public Liturgy by name is found in 
Sarapion, whose Anaphora contains a prayer to- 
be said by the celebrant after the recital of these 
names. In this rite, however, there is no ex- 
tended anaphoral intercession as in the developed. 
liturgies, and the names of the living were pro- 
bably read in the Proanaphora. 





1 Tertullian mentions the anniversaries (De Corona; iii): S. 
Cyprian speaks of oblation for the repose of the dead (Epist. 5: 
ixvi.); and S. Augustine records that the “sacrifice of our 
ransom ”’ was offered for his departed mother (Confess. ; ix, 12). 
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In the Lord’s Supper the Kiss of Peace doubt- 
less came before the actual meal, and in the 
Liturgy, accordingly, it occurs normally between 
the Prayers and the Thanksgiving. Several of 
the apostolic Epistles mention the Kiss about 
to be exchanged by the brethren, and enjoin 
that it shall indeed be a sign of brotherly love. 
With this injunction a form of salutation is 
sometimes given,—‘ The Grace of our Lord, 
&c.’’—words which may have accompanied the 
Kiss and still remain in many liturgies more 
or less in this connexion.!_ Both Justin and 
Tertullian mention that the newly baptised 
at their first introduction into the assembly 
of the faithful join in the Prayers and receive 
the Kiss.? 


III. THe GIvinc oF THANKS. 


The liturgical section of the Didache, the text 
of which we gave in Chapter IV, is little more 
than a form of blessing or thanksgiving for use on 
ordinary occasions of the Lord’s Supper, namely 
the thanksgiving for the cup and broken bread 
before, and the final thanksgiving after 
Supper. But the value of this form is very 





1 See the ending of Romans, I Corinthians, Philippians, I Thessal- 


ontans, and I Peter. . raat 
2 Tertullian, De Ovatione; xiv. ‘‘ The Kiss, which is the seal of 


the Prayer.” 
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greatt: it shews us the kind of blessing 
used in some primitive community of Jewish 
Christians who still adhered to rabbinical 
modes of expression and accorded no liberty 
of improvisation except to a “ prophet” 
or inspired person. Even the latter, we infer, 
would be bound to follow the scheme of 
blessings set forth, though he might employ 
his own words. In Gentile communities, on 
the other hand, there would be no such ad- 
herence to rabbinical tradition, and so we have 
Justin Martyr’s celebrant giving thanks accord- 
‘ing to his ability and not after any fixed form. 
He may, indeed, have been a prophet, though it 
would seem very improbable that every group of 
worshippers possessed a “‘charismatic’’ president. 
The Giving of Thanks, although the central 
feature of every liturgy and so important that 
the whole rite came to be called Eucharistia, 
has come down to us in such variety of form and 
expression as to preclude any idea of a pre- 
scribed form committed by our Lord to His 
apostles. In its developed form the Thanks- 
giving consists of three sections, with an intro- 
ductory dialogue’ in which the people are bidden 
1 There are similarities of expression with the prayer of our Lord 
recorded in S. John, xvii: ‘‘ sanctified,’ ‘‘ Holy Father,” 
“ Eternal Life,” and supplication for the unity of the Church. 
“' Perfect her in thy love ” is also a Johannine expression, while 
the frequent use of the title ‘‘ Child” or ‘‘ Child Jesus” is 
paralleled in Acts, iii, 14, 26 and iv, 25, 27, 30. 


2 Referred to hereafter as “‘ Sursum Corda,” the opening words of 
the Latin. 
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to lift up the heart and to give thanks unto the 
Lord, in fact to repeat His action at the first 
Eucharist, when after Supper He gave thanks, 
said grace, before instituting the sacramental 
mystery. How few at the present day are 
aware of the real force of these words! The 
first and last sections of the Thanksgiving are 
separated by the Sanctus or ‘ Triumphal 
Hymn,” the well known quotation from Isaiah 
enlarged by the mention of Heaven : 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God? of hosts : 

Heaven and earth are full of thy glory ! 

The first section, known in the West as the 
“ Preface,’”’ usually begins with an ascription of 
praise to the Creator, Whom the hosts of heaven 
adore in their several orders, especially the 
Seraphim. This leads on naturally to the 
Sanctus, the words ascribed to the Seraphim by 
Isaiah. And although we mortals are not 
worthy to repeat the Hymn of Heaven, yet we 
venture so to do, because the Father has sent 
His Only Son to take our nature and redeem the 
world. The Sanctus, indeed, is absent from some 
of the earlier liturgical texts, and perhaps the 
earliest reference to it as part of the Liturgy is 
that in the 23rd Catechetical Lecture of Cyril 
of Jerusalem.? But it is to be observed that 


1 In the Greek liturgies the word God is omitted here. 

2 The references to the Sanctus in Clemens Romanus (Epist. ad 
Corinth. ; *xxiv) and Tertullian (De Oratione ; 144) are not certain- 
ly liturgical. The Roman Liber Pontificalis states that Sixtus I. 
(128) ordered it to be precented by the priest and taken up by the 
people, but this is thought by many to be apocryphal. 
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those early liturgies which do not contain it, 
for instance that of the “ Ethiopian Church 
Order’’ and the ‘“‘ Testament of our Lord,” 
do nevertheless contain a paragraph similar to 
the Post-Sanctus or third section of the de- 
veloped Thanksgiving, with a mention of the 
heavenly host. It is at anyrate difficult to 
believe that this ancient Hymn, undoubtedly 
used by the Jews in their thanksgivings, was not 
also used by the Church in primitive times, al- 
though, of course, such use may not have been 
universal. 

The praise given to the Father in the first 
section has been developed into a more or less 
extended historical statement embracing God’s 
works of mercy under the Old Dispensation. 
The ‘‘ Clementine,’’ or model liturgy of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, is an extreme example. 
Some liturgies defer all historical statement to 
the third section, after the Sanctus, where both 
the Old and the New Dispensations are referred 
to. In fact, the logical scheme of the ‘‘ Clem- 
entine’’ compiler is by no means followed in 
practice, and some liturgies barely refer to the 
Old Dispensation at all, but give the Incarnation, 
or else the present mystery or sacrifice, as the 
reason for repeating the Triumphal Hymn. 

The third section, or Post-Sanctus, takes up 
the theme of the Hymn and usually proceeds to 
justify our participation therein by the recital 
of God’s mercy and loving kindness to mortal 
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men. In the Egyptian Liturgies, however, it 
is used as a foundation for the prayer that God 
may shed some of His glory, of which heaven and 
earth are full, upon this present sacrifice. And 
generally, in the developed rites, this section is 
so worded, as to lead on to the “‘ Recital of the 
Institution,’’ of which later. 

In the West, the whole scheme of Thanks- 
giving has been modified by the adoption of the 
“Christian Year.” Instead of an invariable 
form, more or less complex and lengthy, we have 
here a series of short ‘“‘ Prefaces,’’ varying with 
the principal seasons and feasts of the kalendar, 
and a brief common form for ordinary use. It 
seems to be assumed that the heavenly host 
praises God for the different mysteries commem- 
orated by the Church, these being indeed such 
as the “ angels desire to look into,”’ and there- 
fore we may dare to repeat their Triumphal 
Hymn. The Western Post-Sanctus takes the 
form of a prayer or collect. 

The careful reader will hardly need reminding 
that the Thanksgiving is, in origin, not a thanks- 
giving for the Eucharist but for the “ spiritual ”’ 
or quasi-sacramental food already received. In 
no ancient liturgy of the Catholic Church does 
the Thanksgiving assume the form of an actual 
invocation over the sacred elements, although, 
in the course of time it came to be regarded as 
such. We have attributed this conservatism in 
the first place to the probability that the “ First 
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Sacrament ’’ or preliminary cup and bread 
did not at once disappear with the Agape or 
Supper, so that the second Thanksgiving or 
Grace after Supper still had reference to some- 
thing actually received. It is difficult to ac- 
count for such a remark as Justin Martyr's, 
namely that the bread and wine after Thanks- 
giving are received not as “common ”’ food but 
as “‘ Flesh and Blood of the Incarnate Jesus,” 
except on the supposition that the Eucharist 
at that early date, was still regarded as an “ After 
Supper” and could not come into actuality 
until the Supper, or what then survived of it, had 
been accomplished. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ADDITIONS TO THE THANKSGIVING. 
1. THe RECITAL OF THE INSTITUTION. 


The “ Recital of the Institution” is the 
paragraph, found in the vast majority of extant 
liturgies, wherein are set forth the actions and 
words of our Lord at the Institution of the Holy 
Eucharist. At first sight, this would seem an 
obvious feature of the service, indeed, we might 
have expected to find it as a preface to every 
liturgy, as a scriptural and historical warrant 
for the matter about to be enterprised. But 
such a recital, based upon or actually quoted 
from scriptural records, must by its very nature 
be an afterthought, and, when we come to 
examine the liturgies, we find indications that 
this paragraph, so far from being an original 
factor of the Thanksgiving, is not even a devel- 
opement from it. Although some liturgical 
editors have evidently endeavoured to work it 
in with the general recital of God’s mercies in the 
Thanksgiving, it is, more often than not, out of 
sequence with the other historical statements. 
Thus, in S. Basil the Second Advent is mentioned 
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before the Institution; in the ‘‘ Clementine”’ 
the detailed historical statement ends with the 
mention of the Ascension, and the Instituticn 
is introduced somewhat in the manner of a 
footnote; in the Avmenian it comes after the 
mention of the Cross; in others, the Resurrec- 
tion is mentioned first; while in the archaic 
Liturgy of Addai and Mari it dees not cccur at 
all. The way in which the Recital has been 
inserted seems to shew, on the whole, that its 
intention was not to complete the general histcr- 
ical statement of the Thanksgiving, but rather 
to call attention to the fact that the Lord’s 
Command was now being strictly obeyed: its 
purpose appears to be apologetic rather than 
didactic, as though in the presence of changed 
conditions under which the celebration of the 
Eucharist required explanation or defence. The 
Liturgy of Savapion seems to give us a clue 
to the problem, in using the Recital as the reason 
why the bread and cup have been offered. In 
all other liturgies (except Addai and Mari) 
there is a clause after the Recital, usually called 
“*Anamnesis,”’ in which it is stated that we, 
remembering the Lord’s Death, offer the bread 
and the cup. Now, in Sarapicn the Anamnesis 
does not follow the Recital but is combined with 
it, that is to say, the priest first says that we have 
offered the bread, the likeness of Christ’s Body, 
because the Lord took bread and gave it to the 
disciples as His Body, the likeness of His death. 
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Then he goes on to say that we have ofvered the 
cup, the likeness of the Blood, because the Lord, 
taking a cup after supper, gave it as His Blocd. 
The ofiering of the cup completes the com- 
memoration or similitude of the Lord’s Death. 
In Addai and Mari, on the other hand, it is the 
Thanksgiving that is offered in remembrance, 
not the bread and cup; whereas in Sarapicn 
the offering of bread and cup is specifically 
mentioned and is justified by the Recital of the 
Institution. We conclude therefore that the 
Recital is an addition to, not a development of 
the Thanksgiving, and is specially relative to the 
double offering, of bread and cup. 

When the Sunday Eucharist was transferred. 
from the evening to the morning, the question 
arose in some minds as to whether it were 
justifiable to celebrate in the morning an ordin- 
ance which had been instituted in the evening, 
after supper. Moreover, as we have seen above 
(in Chapter VIII), some entertained an objection 
to the taking of wine in the morning. In the 
Morning Service the provision of the elements, 
which in the Supper had been a practical and 
utilitarian action not consciously separated from 
the provision of other kinds of food, became a 
mystical and liturgical action. Hence, we have 
conjectured, that Service began with an oblation 
of bread and cup, and then after the Thanksgiv- 
ing, which no one thought of omitting, the 
celebrant went on to justify this morning cele- 
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bration and the offering of both bread and cup 
by reciting the account of the Institution, the 
emphasis of which, expressed or understood, lay 
in the command to do this, 7.e. to use both bread 
and cup in Remembrance of Christ. ‘‘ After 
Supper ’’ and “ After Giving Thanks”’ are, as 
we have seen, synonymous notes of time, so that 
the Thanksgiving properly involves the cup with 
the bread, and Sarapion clinches the argument 
by saying, ‘“‘ We have also offered the Cup, 
presenting a likeness of the Blood.” 

It would appear, therefore, that the Recital 
of Institution was probably not used at the 
Supper, but was required to justify the use of 
the Cup at the Morning Service, its exact terms 
depending upon the feeling and tradition of the 
local Church. We would account for its ab- 
sence from the Liturgy of Addai and Mari by 
supposing that the community in which that 
rite originated was one which continued the 
Old Evening Rite longer than the rest, so that 
when at length the morning hour was adopted 
there was no question as to its propriety and 
therefore no reason to justify it. 

At the period when the Recital was being 
introduced the Thanksgiving itself was of 
course still in process of developement, and 
the fact that such developement did not univer- 
sally result in the absorption of the Recital into 
the main scheme of historical statement seems 
to us to condemn the attractive theory, still 
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upheld by many, that this paragraph is simply 
an incident in that scheme. That the Institu- 
tion is merely incidental to the commemoration 
of the Passion, and the Epiclesis, or Invocation 
of the Holy Spirit, is simply incidental to the 
commemoration of Pentecost, each taking its 
logical place in a long historical statement be- 
ginning with the Creation, is, to our mind, con- 
tradicted by the facts before us. 

In no ancient liturgy is the Recital employed 
dramatically, that is to say, the words and ac- 
tions of our Lord are never recited in immediate 
connexion with the corresponding actions of 
priest and people. We might have expected that 
after reciting the taking and breaking and 
distribution of the bread the priest would like- 
wise have broken and distributed, and then, 
resuming the recitation, would have taken and 
administered the cup. But this was never done; 
and it is only in very late times that the Recital 
has been accompanied or interrupted by the 
gestures or ‘“‘ manual acts’ of the priest. 


In the following Appendix we have prefixed to each Eastern 
specimen the last few words of the Thanksgiving to shew its. 
connexion, or lack of connexion, with the Recital. 

1. Sarapion. 

Full is the heaven, full also is the earth of thy excellent 
glory, Lord of hosts. 

Fill also this sacrifice with thy power and thy participation : 
for to Thee we have offered this living sacrifice, this bloodless 

' oblation. To Thee we have offered this bread, the likeness of the 
Body of the Only-begotten. This bread is the likeness of the 
holy Body, because the Lord Jesus Christ in the night in which He 
was betrayed took bread and broke and gave to His disciples saying,. 
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“ Take ye and eat, this is my Body which is being broken for you 
for remission of sins.’’ Wherefore we also making the likeness of 
the death have offered the bread, and beseech Thee through this 
sacrifice be reconciled to all of us and be merciful, O God of 
truth.(1) . . . Wehave offered also the cup, the likeness of the 
Blood, because the Lord Jesus Christ, taking a cup after supper, 
said to His own disciples, ‘‘ Take ye, drink, this is the new 
Covenant, which is my Blood, which is being shed for you for 
remission of sins. Wherefore we have also offered the cup, 
presenting a likeness of the Blood. 


2. §. Cyril (Coptie). 
pa Truly heaven and earth are full of thy holy glory through 
£5 Jesus Christ. 

Fill also this thy sacrifice, O Lord, with the blessing that is 
from Thee, through the ind welling of thine all-holy Spirit : 
and bless . . . this bread and this cup. Because thine 
Oaly-begotten Son our Lord and God and Saviour and King of kings 
Jesus Christ in the same night in which He betrayed himself to 
uadergo the passion for our sins and the death which He accepted 
of His own will himself for us all, having taken bread upon His holy 
and blameless and stainless hands, having looked up to heaven to 
Thee His own Father God and Master of all, having given thanks, 
blessed, hallowed, broken, He gave to His own honourable saintly 
disciples and holy apostles saying, ‘“‘ Take, all eat of it; for this is 
my Body which shall be broken for you and many and be given for 
remission of sins: Do this unto my Remembrance.”’ And likewise 
the cup after supper, having mixed it with wine and water, having 
given thanks and tasted, He gave it also to His own honourable 
saintly disciples and holy apostles saying, ‘‘ Take, all drink of it; 
for this is my Blood of the new Testament which shall be shed for 
you and many and be given for remission of sins: Do this unto my 
Remembrance. For as often as ye shall eat of this bread and drink 
of this cup ye do shew my Death, confess my Resurrection, and 
make my Memorial until I come.” 

Now, O God the Father Almighty, shewing the Death of thine 
Only-begotten Son . . . before thy holy glory we have set 
thine own gift of thineown .. 


3. Armenian. 

He journeyed through life with all the passions of our human 
nature without sin and of His free will came to the Cross whereby 
He gave life to the world and wrought salvation for us, 





1 Here follows the prayer for the Church which in the Didache 
follows the first Thanksgiving. See above, p. 56. 
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Then taking the bread in His holy divine immortal stainless 
and creative hands He blessed gave thanks brake it and gave to: 
His chosen and holy disciples sitting at meat with Him, saying, 
“ Take, eat ; this is my Body which is distributed for you and 
many for the expiation and remission of sins.’”’ Likewise 
taking the cup He blessed, gave thanks, drank, and gave to His. 
chosen and holy disciples sitting at meat with Him, saying, 
“ Alldrink of this ; this is my Blood of the New Testament which 
is shed for you and many for the expiation and remission of 
sins.” And thy good Only-begotten Son delivered us the 
commandment always to do this in Remembrance of Him.(1) 

and having descended into the nether abode of death in the body 
which He took of our nature, and having broken asunder with 
might the bolts of hell, made Thee known unto us the only true 
God, God of quick and dead. 

We therefore presenting unto Thee according to thy com- 
mandment this saving mystery of thy Body and Blood 5; . 3: 
we offer unto Thee thineownofthineown .. . 


4, Testament of our Lord. 

Thou, Lord,didstsendthy Word ; . . Who,when He was 
betrayed to voluntary suffering that He might raise up those who 
had slipped . . . and reveal the Resurrection, Taking bread, 
gave it to His disciples saying, ‘“‘ Take, eat, this is my Body which 
is broken for you for the forgiveness of sins. When ye shall 
do this, ye make my Resurrection.’’ Also the cup of wine which 
He mixed He gave for a type of the Blood which He shed for us. 

Remembering therefore thy Death and Resurrection we offer 
to Thee bread and the cup, giving thanks to Thee who alone art 
God for ever and our Saviour, since Thou hast made us worthy 
to stand before Thee and to serve Thee in priesthood. Therefore 
we render thanks to Thee, we thy servants, O Lord. 


5. ‘* Clementine.’’ 

He was taken up into heaven and sat at the Right Hand of 
Thee, His God and Father. 

Remembering therefore the things which He suffered for us 
we give thanks to Thee, O God, Almighty, not according as we 
ought but according as we are able, and we fulfil His command. 
For in the night wherein He was betrayed, having taken bread in 
His holy and blameless hand, having looked up to Thee His God and 





1 Notice that the Thanksgiving is resumed after the Recital as 
though the latter were merely parenthetical. Notice also that in 
this and the foregoing example the Lord is said to have tasted of 


the cup. 
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Father, having broken, He gave to His disciples saying, ‘‘ This is 
the mystery of the New Testament. Take of it, eat; this is my 
Body which for many is bruised for remission of sins.” Likewise 
also having mixed the cup of wine and water, and having hallowed, 
He gave it to them saying, “‘ All drink of it; this is my Blood 
which for many is shed for remission of sins. This do ye unto my 
Remembrance ; for as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup 
ye do announce my death until I come.” 

Wherefore we remembering His suffering and death . . .~ 
offer to Thee according to thy commandment this bread and this 
cup. (Continues as in foregoing). 


6. §S. Basil. 

He sat on the Right Hand of the Majesty on high, and He 
‘shall come also to render to each one according to his works. 

And He bequeathed to us as memorials of His saving passion 
these things which we have offered according to His command- 
ments. For being about to go forth to His death, in the night 
wherein He betrayed himself for the life of the world, having taken 
bread upon His holy and stainless hands and shewn it to Thee, God 
and Father, having given thanks, blessed, hallowed, broken, He 
gave to His holy disciples and apostles saying, “‘ Take, eat; this 
is my Body which is broken for you for remission of sins.” Like- 
wise also the cup of the fruit of the vine having taken, mixed, having 
given thanks, blessed, hallowed, He gave to His holy disciples and 
apostles saying, “ All drink of it; this is my Blood which for you 
and many is shed for remission of sins. This do ye unto my 
Remembrance ; for as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup 
‘ye do announce my Death, my Resurrection ye do confess.” 

Remembering indeed, therefore, O Lord, His saving sufferings 

thine own of thine own offering to Thee . . . even 
wesinners . . . make bold to approach thine holy altar and of- 
fer the antitypes of the Body and Blood of thy Christ. 


7. §. James. 

Who having come down from heaven and become incarnate 
-by the Holy Spirit and Mary the Virgin the Mother of God, and con- 
versed with men and done all things for the redemption of our 
race, and being about to endure His voluntary and lifegiving death 
upon the Cross, the sinless for us sinners, in the night wherein He 
was betrayed or rather betrayed himself for the life and salvation 
-of the world, having taken bread in His holy and spotless and pure 
and immortal hands, having looked up to heaven and shewn it to 
Thee, God and Father, having given thanks, blessed, broken, He 
‘gave it to His holy disciples and apostles saying, ‘‘ Take, eat; 
this is my Body which is broken for you and given for remission of 
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sins.” Likewise after supper having taken the cup and mixed 
it with wine and water and having looked up to heaven and shewn it. 
to Thee, God and Father, having given thanks, hallowed, blessed, 
filled with Holy Spirit, He gave to His holy and blessed disciples. 
saying, ‘“‘ Alldrink of it; this is my Blood of the New Testament 
which for you and many is shed and distributed for remission of 
sins. This do unto my Remembrance; for as often as ye eat 
this bread and drink this cup ye do announce the Death of the Son 
of Man and confess His Resurrection until He come.” 


Commemorating therefore, O Lord, thy Death . . . we 
offer Thee this fearful and bloodless sacrifice . . . (1) 
8. §S. Chrysostom. q 


Who having come and fulfilled the whole ceconomy that 
was in our behalf, on the night wherein He betrayed himself having 
taken bread in His holy and stainless and blameless hands, having 
given thanks, blessed, He brake and gave to His holy disciples and 
apostles saying, ‘“ Take, eat; this is my Body which is for you.” 
Likewise also the cup after supper saying, “‘ Alldrinkofit; thisis 
my Blood of the New Testament which for you and many is shed for 
remission of sins.” 

Wherefore remembering this saving commandment and all 
that hath beendoneforus . . . thine own of thine own offer- 
ing Thee . . . again we offer Thee this reasonable and blood- 
less sacrifice. (2) 


9. Mozarabic. 
(The Post-Sanctus Collect. The Prayer Adesto, see page 230) 

Our Lord Jesus Christ in the night wherein He was betrayed 
took bread and giving thanks He blessed and brake and gave to 
His disciples saying, ‘“‘ Take and eat. This is my Body which is 
betrayed for you. As often as ye shall eat, do this unto my Re- 
membrance,” Likewise also the cup after He supped saying, 
** This is the cup of the New Testament in my Blood which for you 
and for many is shed for remission of sins. As often as ye shall 
drink, do this untomy Remembrance. As often as ye shall eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye shall announce the Lord’s death until 
He come in glory from heaven.”’ 

(The “ Post-Pridte’’ Collect. See below, page 242) 





1 This, like the Testament, is an example of the working in of the 
Recital with the main scheme of historical statement. 
2 Worked in with the main historical statement. 
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10 Ambrosian. 
(Canon. . . . . OurLord Jesus Christ.) 

Who oa the day before He suffered (1) taking bread into His 
holy and venerable hands and having raised His eyes to heaven unto 
‘Thee His Father, God Almighty, to Thee giving thanks He blessed, 
brake, and gave to His disciples saying, ‘“‘ All take and eat of this ; 
-for this is my Body which is broken for you.” In like manner 
safter supper, taking also this illustrious cup into His holy and 
venerable hands, again giving Thee thanks He blessed and gave to 
His disciples saying, ‘All take and drink of it; for this is the cup 
of my Blood, of the New and everlasting Testament, the mystery of 
-faith, which for you and for many is shed for remission of sins.”’(2) 
Commanding also and saying to them, “‘ As often as ye shall do 
these things, unto my Remembrance ye shall do them, my Death 
shall ye preach, my Resurrection announce, my Coming hope for, 
uatil I come again from heaven unto you.” 

Wherefore we also are mindful of the so blessed Passion 
-of the same Christ thy Son our Lord . . . We offer to Thee 
-of thy gifts . . . apure Victim . . the bread of eternal 
life and the cup of everlasting salvation. 


‘441. Roman. (See below, page 243) 


NOTE: Dr. Neale, in his “‘ Primitive Liturgies,” gives 82 ex- 
amples of the Recital of Institution, but many of them are of late 
-date and emanate from Monophysite sources. Of these, five 
omit to state that the Lord called the bread His Body and the 
wine His blood, while two more omit the latter statement. Four 
-are addressed to our Lord and not to the Father. 

Neither in Savapion, nor in the Testament, nor in the Anaphora 
-of the “ Ethiopian Church Ordinances’? is our Lord reported as 
“blessing ’’ or ‘‘ hallowing.’’ In the “‘ Clementine’? He hallows 
the cup but not the bread. In most examples the original idea 
-of thanksgiving is supplemented, and in some cases superseded, 
by the later idea of hallowing or blessing, and the compilers or edit- 
-ors seem to have thought that our Lord gave thanks in respect 
of each element separately. 


-1 The Institution is here regarded as the Lord’s last act before 
He suffered, or rather of the day before He suffered, whereas in 
the foregoing instancesit is regarded as His last act before He was 
betrayed. He was betrayed in the night, but Ha suffered in the 
day; and this seems to be the only reason for the divergence in 
expressing the same point of time. 

2 One text has only: “ For this is my Blood.” 








CHAPTER XIV. 
ADDITIONS TO THE THANKSGIVING (continued). 
II. THe EPIcresis. 


We have already noticed the prayer, which we 
believe to be of great antiquity, that God would 
receive the gifts unto the heavenly or ideal 
altar, so that they who shall partake may be 
filled with grace. This, with the accompanying 
and related prayer that He would accept the 
offerings as He accepted those of the Fathers 
of old time, occurs in the two most important 
rites of East and West, the Byzantine and the 
Roman, occupying in the former its original 
position (as we think) in the pro-anaphoral 
prayers, and in the latter forming part of the 
series of prayers known as the “Canon.” In 
addition to these prayers of offering the Eastern 
rite contains a petition for the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon the communicants and upon 
the elements, dating from the latter part 
of the fourth century and probably derived from 
the idea expressed in the older prayer, namely 
that God would send the grace of the Holy , 
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Spirit in exchange for the gifts, received at the 
heavenly altar. In the Roman rite a petition 
is added to the prayers of offering above men- 
tioned, that whosoever shall partake from this 
(the earthly) altar may be filled with grace.+ 
It is obvious that the prayer for the Descent is 
inconsistent with the older prayer, for if the gifts 
have been accepted at the heavenly altar, they 
can hardly be thought of as at the same time 
remaining upon the earthly altar and waiting 
the divine descent: the inclusion of the ele- 
ments in the Prayer for the Holy Spirit causes 
confusion, destroying the beautiful metaphor of 
the gifts being taken up into heaven and of 
divine grace coming down in exchange. In 
other words, the idea of the Descent of the 
Spirit upon the earthly altar supersedes the 
older thought of the earthly participation be- 
coming equivalent to partaking of the gifts from 
the heavenly altar. Hence, we are indisposed to 
believe that the Roman Mass ever contained the 
Epiclesis of the Holy Spirit upon the elements. 
It is thought by some that the Epiclesis was 
extruded from the Roman Mass as being incon- 
sistent with the new doctrine that consecration 
is effected by the Words of Institution ; but it 
seems to the present writers that the older pray- 
ers which remain in the Canon are equally incon- 
sistent with that doctrine, and should have been 





1 Literally, ‘‘ by this participation of the altar.” 
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the first to go. It has also been argued that the 
Roman Mass “must” have contained this 
Epiclesis, because the Baptismal Service con- 
tains it; but surely the prayer for the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon the water was suggested 
by what took place at the Baptism of our Lord. 
We have to confess, however, that as soon as the 
idea of a definite consecration of the elements 
became current, it was applied also to the water 
of Baptism;! still, according to the theory in 
question, this baptismal epiclesis should have 
been abandoned also, in deference to the 
consecratory power of the Lord’s Words of Bap- 
tism, “‘ In the Name of the Father, &c.”’ 

It is important to point out that in the un- 
developed form of the Epiclesis, as for instance 
in the Liturgy of Addai and Mari, the petition 
is that the Holy Spirit may so influence the gifts 
that we may obtain grace through their means ; 
while even in the developed forms, in which it is 
prayed that the Spirit may descend upon the 
elements and transform them into the Body and 
Blood of Christ, the words “ufon us” also 
occur in the vast majority of cases. May it 
not be that the original prayer went no further 
than this, to ask that the Holy Spirit might come 
upon the worshippers in order that they might 
truly benefit by the participation of the gifts ? 





1 See Bingham; Christian Antiquities, x4., 10, 3. 
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In other words, the Epiclesis was originally no 
more than a prayer for the communicants. 

The logical connexion between the prayer for 
the worthiness of the communicant and that for 
the efficacy of the gift is well illustrated in the 
English Book of Common Prayer. In the 
‘“‘ Prayer of Humble Access” the elements are 
spoken of as the Body and Blood, and it is asked 
that the communicants may so receive them that 
they may produce in them the right effect, a 
petition which exactly corresponds to the prayer. 
in the Roman Canon that whosoever by this 
participation of the altar shall have received the 
Body and Blood of Christ may be filled with all 
heavenly benediction and grace. Yet immedi- 
ately afterwards in the Prayer-book it is asked 
in the “‘ Prayer of Consecration ’’ that we re- 
ceiving the bread and wine and fulfilling certain 
conditions may be partakers, not of grace and 
benediction, but of the Body and Blood. Thus 
the former means have become the result ; 
from grace and benediction following the right 
reception of the Body and Blood, the Body and 
Blood follow the right reception of .the bread 
and wine. In this interchange of cause and 
effect even the careful student might not at once 
perceive that the “ Body and Blood” of the 
second prayer is the practical equivalent, in 
different terms, of the spiritual benefit besought 
in the first; while the careless student might 
easily conclude that whereas in the Primitive 
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Church the elements were transubstantiated for 
nobody, and in the Medieval Church for every- 
body, in the Church of England to-day they were 
transubstantiated only for the good. But per- 
haps the clearest indication that the Church 
of England defines no difference between 
“‘ worthily receiving Christ’s Body and Blood ”’ 
and “‘ receiving heavenly grace and benediction ”’ 
is to be found in the prayer which formerly 
preceded but now follows the Communion. 
Thus, in the Book of 1549 we have, “‘ whosoever 
shall be partaker of this communion may 
worthily receive the most precious Body, &c.,”’ 
and in that of 1552, “‘ all we which be partakers 
of this holy communion may be fulfilled with thy 
grace and benediction’’: that this is not in- 
tended to represent any change in religious belief 
is shewn by the next prayer in the latter Book, 
wherein it is said that those who have duly 
received the mysteries have eaten the Body of 
Christ. 

We must not forget, however, that the idea 
of a divine descent or #arousia is as old as 
Christianity itself. In the first age there was an 
expectation that the Lord would, some day, 
appear in bodily form to the faithful, and the 
celebrant in the Didache, according to the reading 
which prefers yps to xdpus, cries, after the 
final Thanksgiving, ‘‘ Let Christ come, and let 
this world pass away. The Lord is at hand!” 
In the age which followed, when there was little 
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theological distinction between the WORD of 
God and His SPIRIT, the divine activity is 
ascribed to either indifferently.1 Later on, 
when the elements began to be included, it was 
at first immaterial whether the Word were 
invoked, as in Sarapion,? or the Holy Spirit, as 
in the model “ Clementine’’ Liturgy.2 The 
presence of the Arian heresy might incline the 
orthodox compiler to the former expression, 
while the troubles occasioned by the teaching of 
Macedonius, who denied the divine personality 
of the Holy Spirit, would operate in favour of the 
latter form, which became universal in the East 
when no further heresy arose touching the Three 
Persons. It is this final form that is now 
usually understood by the term “ epiclesis,”’ 
but, as we have seen, any petition for divine 
intervention, and indeed any solemn address to 
God is described in ancient writers as an invo- 
cation. 
APPENDIX OF CLASSIFIED SPECIMENS OF EPICLESiIs. 
A. Incipient character, asking a blessing for the communicants. 


i, That as many as by this participation of the altar shall have 
received the sacred Body and Blood of Christ may be 





1 In Justin Martyr; Apol. xxxil, the Word is identified with the 
Son, while in the next chapter the Spirit and Power which was 
to overshadow Mary is identified with the ‘‘ Word who is also 
the First-born to God.”” Compare S. Hilary of Poictiers (d. 368), 
who says that Christ was made Flesh through the Word, and 
that the Son of God was born of a virgin by the Holy Spirit 
“himself serving himself in this operation.” In Mait. #, 5 and 
De Trin. i4, 24. 

2 See Chapter XVII. 

3 Apostolic Constitutions, Book VIII. 
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filled with all heavenly benediction and grace. (Roman 
Canon). 

ii, Grant us so to eat the Flesh of thy dear Son Jesus Christ and 
to drink his Blood, that our sinful bodies may be made clean 
- . . + « (Book of Common Prayer). 

iii, May thine Holy Spirit rest upon this offering and bless it, 
that it may be to us for pardon of offences . . . (Addai 
and Mari). 


The same idea in different forms. 

iv. Make for us this oblation approved, valid, reasonable, accept- 
able, because it is the figure of the Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ. (De Sacramentis). 

v. Which oblation vouchsafe to make in all respects blessed . . 
that it may become to us the Body and Blood... (Roman 
Canon) 

vi. With thy Holy Spirit and Word vouchsafe to bless and sanc- 
tify these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that 
they may be unto us the Body and Blood... (Book of 1549) 

vii. Grant that we receiving these thy creatures of bread and 
wine according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy 
institution in remembrance of his death and passion, may 
be partakers of his most blessed Body and Blood. (B. of 
Com. Prayer) 

viii. Sanctify with thy Word and Holy Spirit these they gifts 
and creatures of bread and wine, that we receiving them 
according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institu- 
tion ut supra. (American Prayer-Book). 


B. That something may be done to the gifts apart from the worship- 


pers. 
ix. We ask thee that thou wouldest (uti habeas) accept and bless 
these gifts . . . . (Roman Canon). 


x. We beseech thee, O Lord, let thy Holy Spirit descend upon 
this altar, that he may both sanctify the gifts of thy people 
and cleanse the hearts of those who partake. (Sarum Secreta) 

xi. Come, thou Sanctifier, almighty and everlasting God, and 
bless this sacrifice prepared unto thy Holy name. (Priesi’s 
private prayer at the Oblation in Roman Mass). _ 

xii. Fill this sacrifice with thy benediction. (Coptic). — 

xiii. Fill this saciifice with thy power and thy participation, 


(Sarapion). 


C. The Epiclests as now understood. : 
xiv. We pray thee that thou wouldest vouchsafe to receive and 
bless and sanctify this sacrifice, that it may become for us 

a lawful Eucharist . .. unto the transformation of the Body 
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and Blood of our Lord God Jesus Christ. (Post-Secreta, 
‘* Missale Gothicum”’ ). 

xv. Send down thy Holy Spirit upon this Sacrifice, that he 
may declare the bread to be Body of Christ . . .(‘‘ Clemen- 
tine”’ ). : 

Xvi. Vousheate to bless and sanctify with thy Word and Holy 
Spirit these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that 
they may become the Body and Blood of thy most dearly be- 
loved Son. (Scottish Communton Service—until 1912). 

xvii. Let thy Holy Word come upon this bread, that the bread 
may become the Body of the Word, and upon this cup, that 
the cup may become Blood of the Truth; and make all who 
communicate to receive a medicine of life . . .(Sarapion). 

xviii. Send thy Holy Spirit upon us and upon these gifts lying 
before Thee, and make this bread precious Body of thy 
Christ, transforming it by thy Holy Spirit, and that which is 
in the cup precious Blood of thy Christ, transforming it by 
thy Holy Spirit; that they may be to those who partake for 
cleansing ofsoul . . . . (S. Chrysostom). 


NOTE: The three instances where the Word is added to the 
Epiclesis of the Holy Spirit seem to betray an indifference to 
theological definition, as though the ‘‘ Word ”’ were a title or func- 
tion of the Spirit. So in Savapion the Epiclesis at Baptism runs, 
“Let thine ineffable Word come to be in them (the waters) and 
transform their energy.” The eucharistic Epiclesis in Sarapion 
(xvii, above) may be of the same ambiguous character, although 
we have suggested that it was intentionally anti-Arian. 

The Testament of our Lord, of the same period as Sarapion, con- 
tains no direct epiclesis either for the Eucharist or for Baptism. 

It will be observed that the developed Epiclesis is always 
addressed to the Father: it is the Father Who is prayed to make 
or transform the bread and wine into the Body and Blood, the 
holy Spirit being his Agent. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE CONSECRATION. 


We have seen in Chapter XI that the liturgist 
ignores any “seat of consecration,” in so far 
as he does not allow it to influence his termino- 
logy : with him the sacred elements are indis- 
criminately described throughout the service 
as bread and wine or the Body and Blood of 
Christ.1_ This disregard, as we have before re- 
marked, continues to the present day in the two 
great liturgies now so widely used, S. Chrysostom 
in the East and the Roman in the West. Yet it 
must be admitted that a certain point or climax 
in the service must be passed before the elements 
are fit to be distributed as spiritual food ; and, 
for the liturgist, this climax has always been the 
‘Thanksgiving, after which Christ distributed the 
Sacrament. But as additions were made from 
time to time, the climax was correspondingly 
delayed, and therefore the theologian set himself 





4 For instance, in the Abyssinian Liturgy given in Swainson 
during the preparation of the oblation, the priest is to “lay 
the host upon the paten,”’ and the deacon is to ‘“‘ pour the Blood 
into the chalice,’’ and in the following prayer the bread is called 
“‘ Thine own Holy Body,’’ while God is asked to sanctify the cup 
that it may ‘‘ become Thy Blessed Blood.” (pp. 359,360). 
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to define the exact place, within these limits, 
where consecration really occurred. And as alk 
theologians were not of the same mind, a certain 
‘amount of uncertainty was the natural result. 

In one matter, however, the theologians were 
agreed together, for as soon as a seat of conse- 
cration had been defined they were all obliged 
to declare devoid of consecratory intention 
such prayers for hallowing or transforming the 
elements as occurred earlier in the Liturgy, and 
to pronounce as misleading or else to explain as. 
anticipatory the title of Body and Blood as 
applied to the elements before consecration. For 
the same reason they would regard as super- 
fluous, and should logically have considered 
sacrilegious, certain acts and words occurring 
after consecration, as, for instance, the term 
consecratio used in some rites in connexion with 
the final mingling of the bread and wine before 
communion. + 

It will help us if we remember that the litur- 
gist,2 as such, is not preoccupied with the 





1 One of the earliest instances of the use of comseevarve in reference. 
to the Sacrament is found in Tertullian, Adv. Maycionem:; 
iv: ‘Ita et nunc sanguinem suum in vino consecravit qui tunc 
vinum in sanguine figuravit’’; ¢.e. on this occasion Christ 
“* consecrated His Blood in wine,” whereas on a former occasion 
(in Genesis xlix) He ‘“‘ figured wine in His Blood.’ See also. 
De Anima; xvii: ‘‘ Wine which He consecrated for a memorial 
of His Blood.” 

2 Not “‘ liturgiologist,” who is one who deals with the science of 
Liturgy: the “‘liturgist’’ is rather one who practices the art 
or craft of Liturgy. Both “‘liturgist’”” and “ theologian,” in 
these pages, are suppositious persons, 
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theology of the Eucharist : he always regards the 
read and wine as figures or symbols, which, 
although worthy of the exalted title of the Body 
and Blood of Christ from the moment when they 
are officially set apart for their sacred purpose, 
never lose their symbolical character. The 
theologian, on the other hand, having fixed his 
seat or formula of consecration, boldly declares 
that by it the “ figures”’ have become “ reali- 
ties ’’ ; still, as the figures have all along borne 
the names of the realities, he can find no higher 
title for them. He must, therefore, either inter- 
pret the existing liturgy in terms of the current 
doctrine, or else seek to alter it in accordance 
with his views, by actual manipulation or by 
rubrical addition of gestures and ceremonies 
emphasising the correct teaching. An instance 
of theological influence has already been given 
in the case of the Epiclesis of the Holy Spirit, 
which is now considered to contain the Eastern 
“* seat of consecration.’ In the West, on the 
other hand, the text of the Roman Canon has 
never been adapted to the prevailing theology. 
Yet, curiously enough, it is the non-theological 
or liturgical attitude that has prevailed in the 
East rather than in the West, with the result that 
the two great divisions of Christendom would 
appear to be at hopeless variance upon one of 
the most important points of the Faith, were it 
not for the fact that both Eastern and Western 
theologians attribute the operation (whatever it 
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may be) to the Holy Ghost. The Easterns, 
preferring the Liturgy, welcome the elements 
with every mark of reverence and even with 
prostration at their first public appearance in the 
** Great Entrance,’ areverence outwardly great- 
er than that accorded to them when they 
appear again after Consecration!. The West- 
ers, on the other hand, under the pressure of 
the theologian, pay no reverence at all until 
after Consecration, regardless both of the honori- 
fic terms applied to the elements before Conse- 
cration and of the fact that they are placed on a 
level with the gifts of Abraham and Melchisedec 
immediately after. But if, as seems to be the 
case, the operation of the Holy Ghost is univer- 
sally understood, the question between East 
and West is merely that of the necessity or the 
a ey of the liturgical expression of this. 
act. 

The indifference of the liturgist to the “ seat 
of consecration’”’ is such that he sees no im- 
propriety in the use of consecratory language as 
often as the elements are handled or referred to ; 
and if we were to construct a composite liturgy 
from a representative collection of extant rites, 
we should find a textual consecration in every 
section of the service. Thus :— 

Prothesis. “‘ Look upon us and upon this bread and this cup, 


and make them thine immortal Body and thy precious Blood.” 
(S. Chrysostom.) 


1 Scudamore, N.E. (2nd. Edn.), page 380. 
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“ Bless them, sanctify them, hallow them, and change them, 
that the bread may become indeed they holy Body and the mixture 
an the cup indeed they precious Blood.” (S. Cyril.) 


Proanaphora. ‘‘ Accept from us this presentation, and 
consummate it into the mystery of the Body and Blood of thine 
Only-Begotten.”” (Arvmenian.) 


“The Body of Christ and His precious Blood are upon the 
holy altar.” (Addai & Mari.) 


Anaphora. “‘ Make this bread precious Body of thy Christ, 
transforming it by thy Holy Spirit, and that which is in the cup 
precious Blood of thy Christ, transforming it by thy Holy Spirit.” 


(S. Chrysostom.) 
After Consecration. ‘‘ May this commixture and consecration 
of the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ be done (ftat) for 
eternal life unto us who receive.”’ (Roman.) 
“Behold the holy things are hallowed and consummated and 
made into Body and Blood of our Lord and God and Saviour.”” 
(S. Mark.) 


The first approach to a theory of consecration 
is found in Justin Martyr, about a century and a 
quarter after the Institution, who speaks of the 
Thanksgiving as the point after which the ele- 
ments are no longer common food but “‘ Euchar- 
ist.”1 But as in matters of this kind the 
post hoc soon becomes the fropter hoc, half a 
century later we have Irenaeus treating the 
utterance as an invocation over the elements, 
that is to say as a mystic formula*. In another 
fifty years the idea of invocation seems well 
established : it was a formula of this character 
which Bishop Firmilian says a certain prophetess 
used over bread and wine and thus claimed to 





11 Apol.; \xvi. 

2 ‘‘ How can they be assured that the bread whereon thanks have 
been given is the Body of the Lord, and the cup, &c.”” Contra 
Haer, IV. xviii. 
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make the Eucharist.1 Justin, indeed, had 
prepared the way by speaking of the elements as. 
* eycharistised ’’ through the “ prayer of the 
word proceeding from him.’’? In the fourth 
century we have Cyril of Jerusalem asserting that 
‘the bread and wine of the Eucharist before the 
Invocation of the adorable Trinity was simply 
bread and wine, while after the Invocation the 
bread becomes the Body of Christ, &c.’’* But in 
the third century, if we may believe S. Cyprian, 
the mystic force of the Thanksgiving must be 
strengthened by the Sign of the Cross,* a point 
further emphasised in the following century by 
S. Augustine, who declares that the Lord’s Body 





1 Cyprian, Epist lxxiv. ‘“‘ Hoc frequenter ausa est ut et invocatione: 
non contemptibili sanctificare se panem et eucharistiam facere 
simularet et sacrificium Domino, sine sacramento solitae 
praedicationis, offerret. Baptisaret quoque multos usitata. 
et legitima verba interrogationis usurpans et nihil discrepare ab 
ecclesiastica regula videretur.” 


2 This is usually translated as meaning the ‘‘ Prayer which proceeds. 
from Him,” t.e. the Word of God, but the parallelism of the 
sentence is thereby destroyed: Justin says that as by Word 
of God Jesus became incarnate, so the food is eucharistised by- 
prayer of the word which is from him, and is Flesh and Blood of 
that Incarnate Jesus. The prayer in the second member of the- 
parallel is thus the earthly prayer, the word of the celebrant. 


3 Catech. Lect.; xix, 7. Here it must be the Thanksgiving that 
is referred to, made, as S. Justin says, ‘‘ to the Father through: 
the Name of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” while the specific 
Epiclesis or Invocation of the Spirit is mentioned elsewkere by 
Cyril as a separate action. 


& De Passione; xi. 
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is consecrated by this means.! On the other 
hand, S. Chrysostom speaks of the “‘ hymns ” 
which cause the Holy Spirit to descend*. At the 
same time the Words of our Lord, used by Him 
in distributing the Sacrament, and found in al- 
most every extant liturgy, were compelling 
attention : hearing that the Lord had called the 
bread His Body, some began to think that by the 
use of these words the present bread was now 
explicitly declared to be His Body ; and both 
S. Chrysostom in the East and S. Ambrose in the 
West were aware of the force that might be 
attributed to these words.? The Tract De 
Sacramentis, formerly ascribed to S. Ambrose, 
speaks of certain ‘‘ celestial words’ (in con- 
trast with the mere words of the priest) 
by which the Sacrament is consecrated, and 
here we have an approach to the modern 
Roman doctrine that the bread is conse- 
crated by the five words ‘“‘Hoc est enim 
Corpus Meum,” although it took a Jong time 
to reach this stage, for writers as late 


4 ‘‘Hoc enim signo consecratur corpus Dominicum.” Migne, 
P.L.; Vol. 40, Tom. vi, cap. 3 (p. 1192). The writer goes on to 
say that by the Sign of the Cross the Font is sanctified, priests 
and other ministers are initiated, and all things that are sanc- 
tified are consecrated by this sign with the invocation of the Name 
of Christ. He says also (in De Trin. ; iii, 4) that the Body and 
Blood of Christ are consecrated by mystic prayer. 


2 In Ephes. Hom. iii. 
3Chrys., Of the Trattor Judas; i, 6. Ambr., De Fide; iv. 124, 
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as John of Avranches (1070) assign the Con- 
secration to the whole Canon, up to, and perhaps. 
* including, the Lord’s Prayer. ? 

The variance between East and West extends, 
in a manner, to the Reformed Churches. The 
Episcopal Church of Scotland insisted, until 
recently, upon an absolute Epiclesis as a neces- 
sary factor of the Consecration. That of the 
United States of America is content with an 
indirect form of this kind; while the Church 
of England, if she take sides at all, follows the 
teaching of the Church of Rome. _ 

Proceeding in liturgical order, we now 
come to certain peculiarities with regard 
to the consecration of the chalice. In the 
middle ages there existed a custom, which 
may be of much earlier origin, of the dea- 
con holding up the chalice at the end of the 
Canon that the priest might touch it with 
the host. This, according to some, completed. 
the consecration of the chalice; put in the 
ninth century, or earlier, the same effect was 
attributed to the immission into the chalice of a 
fragment of the consecrated host, not only 
by the priest, but by assistant ministers into each 
new cup of wine as it was produced for the ever 





1 See Turton’s ‘‘ Vedast Missal’’; p.56. This appears to be the 
teaching of the French Benedictines of the present day: see 
Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie; Col. 1558 
We deal with De Sacranentis later on pp. 246, 261. 
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increasing number of communicants.! The 
method of dropping a fragment of the host into 
the chalice to consecrate the latter was also 
resorted to in the “‘ Mass of the Presanctified,” 
frequent in the East, but used in the West on 
Good Friday only.? 

The “‘ intention ”’ of the celebrant, manfested 
by a gesture or manual act, must not be over- 
looked as a factor of consecration in later times. 
In the Communion Service of 1637 (that of 
*“Laud’s Prayer Book’’) a rubric orders that 
at the words “‘ took the cup”’ the priest is to 
take the chalice into his hand and lay his hand 
upon so much, be it in chalice or flagon, as he 
antends to consecrate. Likewise in the present 
English Rite the priest is ordered to lay his 
hand upon every vessel in which there is any 
wine to be consecrated; that is to say, he is to 
ignore any vessel the contents of which will not 
be required for the communion, and such con- 
tents will remain unconsecrated. Curiously 
enough, no such provision is made in respect of 





1 The action of the deacon above mentioned is probably referred 
to in the story (whether true or legendary is immaterial) reported 
by S. Ambrose in De Offictis Clericorum; i, 41. S. Sixtus is 
being led away to martyrdom, and Laurence, his deacon, protests 
at the separation and asks, ‘‘ Dost thou deny association with 
thy blood to me, whom thou hast entrusted with the consecra- 
tion of the Lord’s Blood, and the association (consortium) of the 
sacraments!’ The latter words may refer to the immission. 

2 The earlier Roman authorities and the Sarum Missal declare 
that the chalice is thus completely consecrated, while the Roman 
Missal in the XVI century and for some centuries earlier declared 
the contrary. On the whole subject, see below, Chapter XXII. 
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the other species, for he is ordered to lay his 
hand upon “all the bread,” all of which, there- 
fore, becomes ‘‘ consecrated.” 

It was undoubtedly the opinion of the early 
Church that elements which had thus become fit 
for communion, but had not been consumed 
when the service was over, still retained their 
sacred character, for, as is well known, they 
were sent out for the communion of the sick and 
absent and were therefore not considered to have 
reverted to the condition of “‘common’”’ bread 
and wine. But the emphasis afterwards laid 
upon Consecration soon produced an opinion 
that these elements might be used for other 
‘purposes. When they were popularly held to 
possess absolute properties, apart from com- 
munion, there ensued an extended and extra- 
liturgical use of them, and we read of the Sacra- 
ment being placed in lockets and worn as a 
charm against disease or danger, used to drive 
off evil spirits, set in the mouth of a corpse, 
enclosed in the altar when relics could not be 
obtained, the consecrated wine even used for 
the signature of important documents!, and 
so on. But in course of time the consecrated 
elements were no longer regarded mercly as 
impregnated with supernatural and miraculous 
power, but as being themselves the shrine of 
Deity, in which He had concealed Himself, or, 





1 For instance, acts of Deposition and Excommunication. See 
Scudamore, Notitia Eucharistica; pp. 921,922 (2nd Edn.) 
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in the later and extreme form of the doctrine, 
only appeared so to do, the elements being 
really gone and only their appearances or 
“accidents ’’ remaining in mercy to man, lest 
he should be dazzled and overpowered by the 
divine effulgence. The effect of this conception 
of holiness was to modify profoundly the whole 
idea of worship, and when such opinions became 
current, the former external uses to which 
the Sacrament had been put were consequent- 
ly regarded as profane and_ sacrilegious, 
and they were accordingly condemned and 
prohibited. 

We have endeavoured throughout this work 
to keep ourselves strictly to the liturgical 
plane, and to refrain from affecting either to 
approve or to condemn the theology of any 
age or school. It is impossible, however, 
to avoid all reference to the ‘latter, even if 
we would, because, as we have seen, every 
theology influences, and may even modify, 
the idea of worship in those who accept it. 
On the other hand, it is not without satis- 
faction that we observe in the Liturgy in 
general considerable resistance to theological 
pressure, and of this there is no more remarkable 
or successful instance than the Roman ‘“‘ Canon 
of the Mass,” which has come down to us un- 
altered and uncorrected from the days when 
men, believing that they received the Body and 
Blcod of Christ, did not deem it necessary to 
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emphasise a change in the elements, still less 
to define the moment when such change 
took place.? 


1 “ In accordance with the principle that it is the law of worship 
which properly determines the law of faith (legem credendt lex 
statuat supplicandi), the evidence of the liturgies must be held 
to outweigh the evidence of other ecclesiastical writings, whether 
the works of illustrious Fathers or the decrees of apparently 
important councils. In dogmatic questions the evidence of 
the liturgies is too often overlooked, and an inordinate value 
attached to casual utterances of the Fathers and arbitrary 
decisions of second-rate councils. It is the teaching of Fathers 
and councils that must be harmonised with the liturgies, not 
the liturgies with the teaching of Fathers and councils.” The 
Doctrine and Practice of the Eucharist, by J. R. Milne, 1895, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE LitTurGy COMPLETE. 


We have now exposed in order the origin and 
development of the principal parts of the 
Liturgy,—the Oblation, the Teaching, the Pray- 
ers, and the Thanksgiving and additions thereto ; 
it remains, therefore, before going cn to deal 
with the ‘‘ Great Liturgies ’’ and existing rites, 
to mention some of the first attempts to give 
fixity to the service, whether by the publication 
of detailed descriptions or of liturgical texts 
intended to serve as models. This brings us to 
the latter half of the fourth century, that won- 
derful period of church development and activi- 
ty. 
”The material at our disposal is large, and con- 
sists chiefly of the remarkable series of docu- 
ments known as ‘‘ Church Orders,’’ some of 
which contain complete liturgies, while others 
provide directions for the conduct of the service. ! 


1 The following table shews the scope of the most important 
Church Orders. 


Sunday Liturgy | Baptismal Liturgy Ordination Liturgy 
Text. Testament, Apost. Const. 
VIII. Ethiop- 





tan Ch. Order. 


Description |Arabic Didaskalia| Canons of Hippo- |Egyptian Ch. Or- 
Apost Const. II.jlyius. Testament der. Can. Hippol. 
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By way of introduction we cannot do better 
than quote from Dr. Cooper’s Preface to the 
Edition of the ‘“‘ Testament of our Lord” put 
forth a few years ago by himself and Dr. Maclean 
(now Bishop of Moray), this being in our opinion 
the most useful and interesting of the Church 
Orders, and the only one that sets out the com- 
plete Sunday Liturgy. 
. The Testament is one, and not the least 
interesting, of a series of writings, whereof the 
Didache . . . is the first, and the so- 
called Apostolic Constitutions one of the last, 
whose aim seems to have been to provide the 
clergy of the Early Church with a manual of 
their duties, and especially with directions for 
the proper fulfilment of the offices of public 
worship. Noneof these books is authoritative 
in the sense of having been issued by those who 
had public authority given them in the Church 
to do so ; nor did any of them succeed by their 
own merits in obtaining such acceptance as 
was won by the Great Liturgies. But they 
certainly helped to prepare the way for the 
Great Liturgies, and the Testament in particu- 
lar became influential in the formation of 
the Ethiopic and Copticservice books. ee 
They are coloured, no doubt, by the private 
idiosyncrasies of their unknown authors. But 
at least they exhibit to us ideas that were 
entertained among Christians at the time when 
they were severally written, and they shew 
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how, in the formative period of the Church’s 
worship, the minds of those professionally 
interested in the subject were working.” 


The following is an analysis of the Sunday 
Liturgy as set out in the Testament. 


Prothesis. 
1 The faithful bring their offer- 
ings to the “ place of offering,”’ The offerings are selected 


which is within the veil (cor- and conveyed to the altar. 
responding to the “‘place of (By a presbyter, in Arabic 
the presbyters,” the altar Diédaskalia). 

being perhaps in the midst 

between the two). The offer- 

ings are received by the chief 

deacon and a presbyter, who 

write down the names of the 

offerers and of those for whom 

they offer. 


Didactic Section. 


2 The Morning Hymns being finished, the O. T. Lesson and Epistle 
are read by the “‘ reader,” the Gospel by a deacon or a presbyter. 

3 The Bishop or a presbyter gives an instruction. 

4 The catechumens are dismissed with a prayer and a blessing. 


Proanaphora. 

On certain occasions an instruction is given to the newly 
baptised. ‘ z 
5 The deacon’s Litany, and the 6 The Bishop and celebrating 


Reading of the Names. clergy with the deacons and 
others (1) go within the veil 





1 Subdeacons, widows, and deaconesses. The admission of these 
“‘ clergywomen” within the veil is found also in the Didaskalia, 
and was probably no infrequent practice, as it is expressly for- 
bidden by the 44th Canon of Laodicea. 
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and stand in order (1), and the 
Bishop and presbyters lay their 
i hands on the altar. 
7 The Kiss of Peace. 5 The Bishop completes the 
Prayer. 

Anaphora. 

8 After admonition by the deacon, the dialogue ‘‘ Lift up your 
hearts, &c.’’ (Sursum Corda). Thanksgiving. No Sanctus is 
given (but see above, page 143). 

9 The Recital of Institution and Anamnesis. 

Prayer for Communicants, or Epiclesis (in the earlier style, 
contrasting with the later Orders and Sarapion). 
Short Intercession by the celebrant. 

10 The Fraction is not mentioned. A priest says, as a signal for 
Communion, ‘‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the Name of the 
Lord,’’ and the people answer, ‘‘ So be it, so be it.’”’” Then the 
Bishop says, ‘‘ Send the grace of the Spirit upon us.” 

11 The Communion, in due order. Each Communicant says a 
private prayer before reception, and perhaps the Lord’s Prayer. 
Upon reception of each element he says “‘ Amen.” 

12 After a short preface by the deacon the Bishop says a post- 
communion prayer. 

A prayer for the blessing of oil and water for the sick. 


At about the same period when the Testament 
was compiled (the middle of the fourth century) 
an Egyptian bishop named Sarapion set forth a 
kind of “ pontifical ’’ or collection of liturgical 
forms for the bishop’s own use, in which, al- 
though the people’s and deacon’s parts are want- 
ing, the arrangement of the liturgy is fairly 
clear. In the proanaphoral portion there is a 
Sunday Morning Prayer, indicating that this 





1So in the Liturgy of S. Mark, the deacon proclaims, ‘‘ Stand 
to offer according to orders,” i.e., of the ministry. By a slight 
change in the Greek word for ‘‘ orders ” the Coptic Liturgy rend- 
ers this as an injunction to stand “‘ with trembling.” This 
takes place at the “ lifting of the prospharin,” presumably the 
unveiling and raising of the oblations. So the 19th Canon of 
Laodicea speaks of the holy oblation (prosphora) being completed 
after the Kiss. 
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liturgy, like that of the Testament, followed upon 
a morning office. Then there are prayers for 
the catechumens, the faithful, the Church at 
large, and the offerers. The Anaphora is well 
developed, with Thanksgiving, Sanctus, Recital 
of Institution, Epiclesis of the Word, and short 
Intercession for living, departed, and offerers. 
In the Recital of Institution there is a separate 
Anamnesis for each element, and between the 
mention of the bread and that of the cup there 
is a quotation from the Didache containing the 
simile of the bread once scattered upon the hills. 
but now gathered into one loaf. The names of 
the departed are apparently recited in the Ana- 
phora; doubtless by the deacon, probably the 
earliest instance of this position of the ‘‘ Diptychs. 
of the Dead.”’ There is no indication that the 
names of the living were recited at this point, 
but this was doubtless done in the Proanaphora.. 
There is a prayer to be said at the Fraction, a 
benediction before Communion, and a_post- 
communion prayer. Appended is a form for 
blessing the “oils and waters’’ for the sick, 
and one for “ laying on of hands”’ or blessing 
the people. 

Of about the same date again are the “ Cate- 
chetical Lectures’? of Cyril of Jerusalem, in 
the 23rd of which some features of the Liturgy 
are mentioned in order, to wit :—washing of 
hands, Kiss, Sursum Corda, &c., (no mention 
of Institution), Epiclesis of the Holy Spirit, 
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Lord’s Prayer, Communion, and Post-commu- 
nion. 

The Liturgy after Baptism and that after 
Ordination both differ from the Sunday Liturgy 
with regard to the Oblation. In the baptismal 
service the gifts do not appear until after the 
introduction of the new members, i.e. after the 
Kiss ; while at Ordination they are first brought 
to the new bishop that he may lay his hand upon 
them. But in the Sunday service the oblations 
are offered at the outset and are already 
upon the altar at the time of the “second 
Oblation.” 

In the model liturgy of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (Book VIII) usually known by the title 
of ‘‘ Clementine,” the oblations are apparently 
brought to the newly consecrated bishop, and 
the rubrics seem to indicate that he also preaches 
the sermon, blesses the catechumens and others 
before their dismissal, salutes the brethren before 
the Kiss of Peace, and says certain of the prayers. 
But this is by no means clear: the Anaphora 
is assigned to “‘ the high-priest,’’ evidently the 
celebrant of the Liturgy, but whether this is the 
newly ordained bishop or the bishop who had 
presided at the ordination is uncertain. 


The Kalendar. 
The Church Kalendar of the fourth century 
ranges from the primitive scheme found in the 
Testament to the almost modern cycle of feasts 
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and seasons of the Apostolic Constitutions. In 
the former, with the single addition of the 
Epiphany or Nativity of Christ, it consists of the 
commemoration of the Death and Resurrection, 
enlarged by the days of preparation for Baptism 
before, and the days of Pentecost after the 
Paschal solemnities. The latter pericd was, as. 
we have seen, an established observance in Ter- 
tullian’s time. 
The following is the Testament Kalendar :— 
Epiphany or Nativity. 
Forty days of Pascha, the last two being fasts. In the last: 


week, 
On Thursday, an evening Eucharist with Lucernare or Even- 


song. “ Let the Bread and Cup be offered.” (1) 
Friday and Saturday, vigils. 
On Saturday at midnight, the Baptism, followed by the 


Paschal Communion. 
Fifty days of Pentecost, during which none may fast or kneel. 


In the week after Pentecost two fast days are appointed, for 
those who omitted the fast of Pascha. 


The Death and Resurrection of Christ are here 
united in one commemoration, known as. 
*“Pascha’”’: it was at Jerusalem that these two 
mysteries were first separated, and the “‘ Christ- 
ian Year,’ properly so called, was instituted. 
This important development originated with the 
building of the two sanctuaries of the Holy 





1 The evening service on Thursday in Holy Week, mentioned. 
also in the Peregrinatio, and regulated by the Third Council of. 
Carthage, was probably a survival of the full rite of the Lord’s 
Supper. It was not formally abolished until the Trullan Council 
of 692. The Lucernare or Lamplighting embedded in it is. 
referred to by Tertullian in his description of the Supper. 
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Cross or “‘ Martyrion’’ and the Holy Sepulchre 
or ‘‘ Anastasis,’ dedicated in the year 336, 
where, and in the numerous other shrines erected 
on the sites sacred to the events of our Lord’s 
Life, a complete cycle of commemoration was 
soon inaugurated. This is fully described in 
the valuable “‘ Peregrinatio ad Loca Sancta,” 
already referred to in these pages, and was there- 
fore in full vigour before the close of the cen- 
tury. The following summary will shew how 
striking was the change brought about by the 
cult of the Holy Places. 
The Jerusalem Kalendar :— 


The Epiphany or Nativity of Christ, celebrated at Bethlehem. 

The Presentation in the Temple. 

Eight weeks’ fast before Easter (Sundays and Saturdays, ex- 
cept the last Saturday, being excluded). 

The last, or Holy Week, is very fully occupied, especially 
Palm Sunday and Good Friday. On the latter every site con- 
nected with the Passion is visited, and the Veneration of the 
‘Cross takes place. 

On Saturday night, the solemn vigil, the Baptism, and the 
Easter Communion. 

On Easter Day, in early morning, a second celebration of 
the Liturgy. 

The Days of Pentecost, ending with the Feast commemorating 
the Descent of the Holy Spirit, and, in the afternoon, the Ascen- 
sion. The former is kept in the church on Mount Sion, and the 
latter in the church of the Ascension on the Mount of Olives. 
‘On the fortieth day there is a pilgrimage to Bethlehem, where a 
vigil is kept, and the Liturgy celebrated. 

On September 13th or 14th, the Feast of the Dedication of 
“the two churches of the Holy Cross and the Resurrection, built by 
Constantine. Possibly the service at Bethlehem on the 40th day 
‘of Pentecost was the Dedication of that church, built by the same 
emperor and still standing. 

At this point the MS is imperfect, but perhaps there were 
some fixed festivals, e.g., that of S. James the Just, S. Andrew, 
and S. Stephen. 
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The Kalendar of the Apostolic Constitutions 
gives Christmas, Epiphany, Forty Days of 
Pascha (exclusive of Holy Week), Holy Week, 
Ascension, and the Feast of Pentecost. 

The writer of the Peregrinatio, who is believed 
to have come from Spain', states that the 
Sunday Liturgy at Jerusalem was performed 
after the fashion obtaining everywhere. This 
would mean, at any rate, that the service there 
was not greatly different from that celebrated 
in the far West. Two features, however, are 
unusual, first, the vigil service held on Saturday 
night and quite distinct from the nocturnal 
office of the “ religious,’ and second, (expressly 
mentioned as unusual) the preaching by the 
presbyters in turn, the bishop summing up and 
closing the series.?, The vigil was held in the 
“‘ Anastasis’’’ and was always closed by the 
reading of a Gospel of the Resurrection by the 
bishop. After the Sunday Liturgy, held in the 
**Martyrion,”’ the faithful crossed over to the 
Anastasis to make an act of thanksgiving. The 
Anastasis was used also for the daily offices and 
for a shortened liturgy celebrated on the minor 
holydays, on Saturdays in Lent (“ Pascha”), 
and on Easter Morning. The space was restrict- 
ed, and the bulk of the congregation stood 

Aquitaine, but the late Dom. Férotin, O.S.B. has proved, as far 

as the available evidence goes, that it was written by a member 


of a Spanish religious community, whose name was Etheria. 
2 Also in Apostolic Constitutions, Book II. 
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without in the garth or forecourt believed to be 
the site of the garden “ near the place where He 
was crucified.”” Another instance of a shortened 
liturgy was the service held in the evening of 
Thursday in Holy Week at the oratory called 
** Post Crucem”’ on Golgotha. On the last Day 
of Pentecost the liturgy of the feast was suitably 
celebrated in the “ Upper Church of Sion,” 
which stood on the traditional site of the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit, and in order that this might 
take place at the third hour, the ordinary Sunday 
Liturgy, held as usual in the “ Martyrion,” 
was “‘ accelerated.” 

The close of this fourth century brings us to 
the threshold of the modern age, as regards the 
Christian Liturgy. The primitive picture of 
scattered bands of disciples meeting stealthily 
and secretly at different houses, each group 
under a “‘ president,” to hold the sacred Supper 
of their Brotherhood, and, after giving thanks, 
to partake of the ‘‘ Mystic Dessert,” the Holy 
Bread and Cup, is now superseded by one of 
dramatic, if unstudied, splendour. The whole 
community is gathered in the basilica, the house, 
perfumed with the smoke of incense and bright 
with the shining vestments of the clergy, 
resounds with solemn chant. There is the 
screened and mysterious altar, served by an 
imposing array of presbyters and deacons with 
the single and permanent president, the bishop, 
at their head. The reading, the prayers of 
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priest and people, the manifold activities of the 
lesser ministers, all lead up to the great corporate 
Communion. Moreover, the course of the year 
is now marked by a commemoration of the 
successive steps of the most holy Life of Christ, 
anniversaries of martyrs. are everywhere ob- 
served, nothing is omitted that can make Christ- 
ian worship as interesting and attractive as 
anything that can possibly, competeg with it. 
The Christian Liturgy is complete: nothing 
important has been added since this period ; 
and notwithstanding many theological: and 
ceremonial developments, the outlinef and; the 
spirit of the Liturgy and most of its more striking 
details have remained the same from that age to 
our own. 


PART III. 
THE DEVELOPED LITURGY. © 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE LITURGY IN THE EAST. 


In the last chapter we left the Liturgy com- 
plete, that is to say, with a common order and 
arrangement which has not been materially 
altered since the close of the fourth century. 
The particular rites with which we have been 
dealing have not, indeed, the authoritative 
character of those to which we are now coming ; 
but as their object was to improve the services 
of the Church rather than to invent new forms of 
worship, they supply, when taken together, 
sufficiently clear information as to the current 
liturgical system. 

The common order and tradition being practi- 
cally universal, we pass from the consideration 
of “ The Liturgy ” to that of “ the liturgies,” 
in other words to the numerous modifications 
of the common order and the differences in 
language, style, and composition which are to be 
observed in the rites now extant. Until Author- 
ity steps in with its prescript form, the personal 
element must be continually interpreting and 
unconsciously modifying the traditional order. 
Justin Martyr’s “ president,” it will be remem- 
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bered, followed a common scheme of agenda, but 
the prayers and thanksgivings that he uttered 
were improvised according to his ability. The 
experts of the fourth century doubtless sought 
to check improvisation by providing fixed forms, 
or at least models, for the guidance of the 
priesthood. As regards prayers, their efforts 
were to a great extent successful, but that the 
celebrant still clung to his liberty of improvising 
the Thanksgiving seems evident from the fact 
that nearly every liturgy possesses a choice of 
anaphorae for use with the common order. 
The existence of interchangeable anaphorae 
surely points back to the time when the celebrant 
gave thanks in his own words. In course of 
time favourite compositions, afterlong repetition, 
would be committed to writing, and of these 
a few would survive, either by force of acknow- 
ledged merit or from their association with 
illustrious authorship. 

Thus, while the liturgies themselves are mostly 
anonymous, being the result of long experience 
and developement, the various anaphorae have 
been handed down under well-known names ; 
and these names have become the titles of the 
liturgies themselves. For example, “ S. Mark” 
is the title of the Greek Liturgy of Egypt with 
the “ Anaphora of S. Mark”; “S. James” 
means the Liturgy, Greek or Syriac, with 
the “ Anaphora of S. James,’ and so forth. 

In the following list the earliest anaphora is 
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mentioned first, where there are more than one. 


Principal Eastern Liturgies. 


Origin. Language. 
PALESTINE. Greek. 
Syriac. 
EGYPT. Greek. 
Coptic. 


Abyssinian or 
Ethiopic. 


Anaphorae.(1) 
S. James. 
S. James, and numerous others 
S. Mark, S. Basil, S. Gregory. 
S. Cyril, S. Basil, S. Gregory, 
and others. “S. Basti” 
and “‘ S. Gregory.”’ are Byzan- 


tine. 
All Apostles, and others. 


ANTIOCH ? Greek. S. Chrysostom. These two 
CAPPADOCIA ? Greek. S. Basil. constitute the 
‘“* Byzantine 
Rite.”’ 
EAST SYRIA Syriac. Addat & Mari, Nestortus, 
Theodore. 
Syriac. The Rite of Malabar (2) 
? Armenian. S. Athanasius, and numerous 


others no longer in use (3) 


According to the present use of the Orthodox 
Church, the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom is the 





1 The term “ anaphora’’ often covers matter outside the section 
strictly denoted by it, and is almost equivalent to the Western 
“sacramentary ’’ or celebrant’s altar-book. None of these 
developed liturgies, as arranged for actual use, are found com- 
plete in one volume; and where a modern edition appears to 
contain the complete rite, it gives in fact only the invariable 
parts or else a specimen service for some particular day. Be- 
sides the priest’s altar-book, there are the deacon’s book, the 
reader’s book or lectionary, and the volume containing the 
‘‘hymns”’ for different days and seasons. 

2 The Church of Malabar was originally a Nestorian Colony. 
The Liturgy was revised and mutilated by the Portuguese in 
the sixteenth century, but retains some archaic features. 

3 S. Gregory the Illuminator, the Apostle of Armenia, is said to 
have based his liturgy on that of Cappadocia. The existing 
rite contains many Byzantine elements, but at the same time 
shews affinity, here and there, with the East Syrian Liturgy. 
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normal rite, that of S. Basil being used on the 
eves of Christmas and Epiphany, Saturdays in 
Lent, Thursday and Saturday in Holy Week, 
and the Feast of S. Basil. The Greek or 
Orthodox Liturgy of S. James is said to be now 
used only in the Island of Zante and in Jerusalem 
on the Feast of S. James the Lord’s Brother. 
The Greek Liturgy of S. Mark has not been used 
anywhere for many centuries, even in Alexandria. 
On certain days, when there is no consecration, 
the “‘ Liturgy of the Presanctified ”’ is used, an 
arrangement dating from the middle of the 
seventh century. 

Separated from the Orthodox Church are the 
various communities whose heresies were con- 
demned in the great Councils of the East, al- 
though there does not appear to be anything 
heretical in the text of their rites. The Syrian, 
Coptic, and Abyssinian communities are known 
as “ Jacobite”’ or ‘‘ Monophysite,”’ and both 
the Armenian and Nestorian Churches are said 
to be heretical, though no longer so. in fact. 
Side by side with these ancient communities are 
the “ Uniate’’ Churches, consisting of those 
who acknowledge the Roman Papacy, and their 
rites have in some measure been manipulated 
in favour of Western theology. Generally 
speaking, the “ heretical” rites are less devel- 
oped than the orthodox and therefore nearer to 
the Liturgy of the Fourth Century. 
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The Obdlation. 


The ceremony of offering is usually simpler 
in the “ heretical’”’ than in the orthodox rites : 
for instance, in S. James (Syriac), S. Cyril, 
Abyssinian, and Malabar, the gifts are offered 
at the beginning of the service, upon the altar, 
where they remain under veils until the point 
when the catechumens were formerly dismissed. 
Less simple, liturgically, is the method of re- 
ceiving and offering the gifts at some other place 
than the altar, whither they are conveyed sooner 
or later. When the gifts were at once offered 
upon the altar itself, little subsequent ceremonial 
attached to them beyond the unveiling at the 
appropriate point and the saying a “ Prayer of 
the Veil”’; and when they were first received 
and offered away from the altar, the subsequent 
conveyance did not at once become ceremonious, 
this method being of little less antiquity than the 
former. Both methods have in course of time 
developed ceremoniously: thus, the Coptic 
service begins with a procession of the oblations 
round the altar, upon which they are presently 
placed or replaced, and in the Byzantine the gifts 
having been first offered at a “‘ Table of Prothe- 
sis,” are afterwards in the course of the liturgy, 
solemnly carried in procession through a side 
door of the Iconastasis or screen into the body of 
the church, and back again by the central or 
“Holy Doors,” and then set upon the altar 
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itself. During this ceremony, which is finished 
before the Kiss of Peace, the elements are 
acclaimed as the Body and Blood of Christ. 

This “Great Entrance’ has been adopted 
by S. James (Greek), S. Mark, and the Armen- 
ian!, all of which seem originally to have used 
the simpler rite. In the last named, for in- 
stance, just before the procession of the oblations 
the deacon exclaims, ‘‘ The Body of the Lord 
and the Blood of the Saviour lie before us,” 
although, as a matter of fact, the elements are 
still hidden away in the niche that serves for 
Table of Prothesis: in the original rite, doubt- 
less, they were actually upon the altar, and at 
this point unveiled. 

Some authorities, however, will not allow that 
the Oblation at the outset of the service is prim- 
itive, but consider the later position to be the 
original one. They argue that the former must 
have been adopted when the development of 
the ‘‘ Ante-Communion”’ rendered it incon- 
venient to hold back the offerings for so long 
a time; but we adhere to the view that where 
there was an actual offering of the elements at 
an advanced stage of the service, it was always 
due to the fact that they had been already 
received away from the altar, and the necessary 
conveyance to the altar was postponed for 





1 Also, in the West, by the Gallican Rite. 
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ritual and ceremonial reasons.! The presence 
of catechumens, for example, and of other 
“incompetent ’? persons would postpone the 
conveyance, and but for this and other causes 
the gifts might have been carried to the altar as 
soon as they had been received from the people. 
In maintaining the antiquity of the early Ob- 
lation we do not make the like claim for the 
Byzantine service of “‘ Prothesis”’ ; yet it con- 
tains much ancient matter and is based, we 
think, on a primitive foundation. 


The Dismissals. 


In the Byzantine Liturgy (to give but one in- 
stance) the formula of dismissing the catechu- 
mens remains, although the actual discipline 
is said to have been disused since the seventh 
century or earlier. Indeed, it would seem to 
have lasted but a comparatively short time, and 
there are traces of a more ancient system in 
which there was no formal or orderly dismissal 
of catechumens, penitents, hearers, and so forth, 
and all that was done was to make sure that no 
unauthorised person took part in the Kiss. 
Thus, before the Creed in the present Liturgy of 
S. Chrysostom the deacon cries, ‘‘ The doors, 
the doors!’”’ an exclamation which elsewhere 
is still preceded by the admonition, ‘‘ Let none 


1 The Oblation in the Roman Mass has a different history, as we 
shall see later. 
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of the catechumens, &c.’’ The more elaborate 
system referred to seems to have come in late in 
the fourth century, when the catechumens and 
others began to be dismissed in order after the 
Gospel, that is to say, did not now remain for 
the Prayers; but the old injunction was not 
te out, and was usually given just before the 
iss. 


The Prayers. 


The ancient method of prayer in the Liturgy 
was for the deacon to give out the heads and 
subjects and the priest to make the actual 
petition. In the Greek liturgies this is done by 
means of a litany said by the deacon and com- 
pleted by the priest with a prayer or collect. 
The latter is now said inaudibly, except the 
last few words, called ‘‘ ekphonesis”’ on that 
account. But the centre of gravity as regards 
prayer and intercession has, in the developed 
rites, been shifted to the Anaphora. An inter- 
cession by the celebrant began to be added in the 
middle of the fourth century, and this has at- 
tracted to that section much of the deacon’s 
part, so that the “diptychs ” or lists of names 
and heads of prayer have become anaphoral, 
although they properly belong to the Proana- 
phora. Doubtless the change was due, partly 
to the introduction of ceremonies in connexion 
with the “Second Oblation,” especially the 
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Procession or ‘‘ Great Entrance,” and partly to 
the feeling that prayer and intercession should 
be more closely associated with the ‘‘ Mysteries.” 

In the developed rites the names of offerers 
find no place in the Diptychs, which contain 
only those of illustrious persons, living or dead, 
and constitute a roll of honour, excision from 
which was tantamount to excommunication. 
In some instances the dead are mentioned, while 
the list of the living is reduced to the mention 
of the sitting bishop or patriarch. Certain 
saints are mentioned by name in the celebrant’s 
prayer, and also in the Byzantine Prothesis dur- 
ing the fraction or cutting up of the loaf. The 
ceremony last mentioned, in which the frag- 
ments are assigned to respective saints, seems to 
bear out the view that saints and departed 
persons were originally commemorated as “‘ offer- 


ets.” 
The Creed. 


The Confession or ‘“‘ Symbol” of Faith began 
to be added in the fifth century, and in the By- 
zantine and other Greek rites takes the form of 
the Creed of Constantinople. In the “heretical” 
rites a local Creed is used, with Nicene additions. 
The Uniates insert the “ Filioque,” 7.e. after 
“ proceedeth from the Father’ they add “‘ and 
the Son.” The Coptic, Nestorian, and Armenian 
have the original ‘‘ We believe” instead of the 
more usual “I believe.” 
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The “ Anaphora,”’ as we have already ob- 
‘served, is the central section of the Liturgy, and 
contains the Thanksgiving and the additions 
thereto, the Thanksgiving itself being divided 
into three parts, which, in deference to Western 
usage, we have called respectively the “ Pre- 
face,” “ Sanctus,’ and “ Post-Sanctus.” The 
last named is often worded so as to lead on to 
the Recital of Institution, which is followed by 
the “‘ Anamnesis’”’ or statement that in remem- 
brance of the foregoing we do offer the bread and 
cup. The Anamnesis, in its turn, is often 
framed so as to continue directly with the 
Epiclesis or Invocation of the Holy Spirit upon 
the worshippers and upon the offering. Then 
come the Intercession and the Diptychs, the 
whole concluding, in the Byzantine Rite, with 
the Lord’s Prayer said by the people. 

To this order there are some exceptions. Thus, 
in the Nestorian Liturgy of Addai and Mart 
there is no Recital of Institution, and the 
Intercession precedes the Epiclesis. In the 
Egyptian Rites (except those which are modelled 
on the Byzantine) the Preface soon breaks off to 
mention the present sacrifice, in virtue of which 
we make intercession for all sorts and conditions 
of men, and this Intercession is interrupted by 
the “ Diptychs of the Dead.” After the Inter- 
cession the Preface is resumed and the celestial 
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orders are introduced with whom we venture to 
cry ‘“ Holy, Holy, Holy.’’ Then, in the Post- 
Sanctus, the celebrant continues, “‘ Truly heaven 
and earth are full of thy glory,” and prays for a 
blessing on this sacrifice. 

In every developed rite, except the Egyptian, 
certain clauses have been added to the Sanctus. 
These, in their most familiar form, are 

Hosanna in the Highest. 


Blessed is he that cometh in the Name of the Lord. 
Hosanna in the Highest. 


This was the acclamation addressed to our 
Lord on Palm Sunday, as given in S. Matthew’s 
Gospel!, and taken, in substance, from Psalm 
cxviii (E.V.), where it is apparently addressed 
to the priests entering the Temple for sacrifice.” 
Although addressed to our Lord on the occasion 
just mentioned, it is manifestly out of place as an 
addition to a hymn addressed to GOD, being 
originally no more than a welcome accorded to 
priest or king, praying for his safety and asking 
a blessing upon him. Its earlier liturgical use, 
indeed, is not in connexion with the Triumphal 
Hymn. Thus, in the Didache, after the Grace, 


1S. Mark (ch. xi) gives a longer form in which “ the kingdom 
of our father David’ appears; while S. Luke (ch. xix) omits 
the Hosannas and adds “‘ Peace in heaven and glory in the 
highest.”’ 

2 ‘‘ Hosanna (or Save now we pray), O Lord. Send us now pros- 
perity. Blessed be he that cometh (oy entereth) in the Name 
of the Lord. The Lord is God, and He hath given us light. 
Bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the horns of the altar.’” 
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the president says, before Communion, ‘‘ Let 
Christ come, and let this world pass away. 
Hosanna to the Son of David.’ In the 
“Clementine” Liturgy we have among the 
phrases uttered by the people in answer to the 
priest’s ‘‘ Holy to the Holy,” the following :— 
““ Hosanna to the Son of David. Blessed is he 
that cometh in the Name of the Lord. The 
Lord is God and hath appeared unto us.’”’ Inthe 
Testament at a similar point a priest says, 
““ Blessed is he that cometh in the Name of the 
Lord. Blessed is the Name of his praise.’”’ And 
in the Coptic Liturgy, when the paten is brought 
down for the communion of the women, the 
deacon says, “ Blessed is he that cometh in 
the Name of the Lord ”’ ; in the Armenian, when 
all have communicated, the clerks sing, ‘‘ Our 
God and Lord hath appeared to us. Blessed is 
he that cometh in the Name of the Lord.” In 
S. Chrysostom, in answer to the invitation to 
Communion the choir sings, ‘‘ Blessed is he that 
cometh in the Name of the Lord. The Lord is 
God and hath appeared unto us.” 

Outside the Liturgy proper this acclamation 
is found as an address to the bishop, in the 
Palm Sunday Procession (as in the Peregrinatio), 
and as a greeting on his first entry into the 
church ; while there are extra-liturgical in- 
stances of its use as a welcome to civil personages, 
and even to relies of saints. 1! 


1 Atchley P. 90 foll. 


al 
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The liturgical use of the acclamation is 
probably ancient, but its close connexion with 
the Sanctus is perhaps accidental. It is properly 
a greeting from intending communicants, not to 
God, but to His servant acting in His Name and 
holding up the sacred Gifts. The addition to the 
Thanksgiving of Recital of Institution, Epiclesis, 
Intercession, &c., has obscured the meaning of 
these phrases, detaching them from the act of 
Communion and forcing them into closer con- 
nexion with the Sanctus. * 

In Addai and Mari we have, ‘‘ Heaven and 
earth are full of the praises and of the nature of 
His Being and of the excellency of His glorious 
splendour. Hosanna in the highest, and 
Hosanna to the Son of David. Blessed is he that 
came and cometh in the Name of the Lord. 
Hosanna in the highest.’”? These and similar 
“ farcings ’’ are evidently inspired by the wish 
to refer the acclamation to God Himself. 

With regard to the Epiclesis, the vast majority 
of the developed Eastern rites have the petition 
that God may make the bread and wine the Body 
and Blood of Christ. S. Basil prays that>He 
may bless and hallow and shew* them so to be. 
But in all these rites the original tenour of the 
prayer, as one for the communicants, is indicated 
by the words “ upon us.’”* 





1 A discord for the theologian to resolve. 
°° Let . 
-—2avaderEar. In the Clementine, amtopyvyn. 
s > 5 t 
3 Except in ‘‘ Clementine.” 
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We have already referred to the Egyptian 
arrangement of the Intercession. Its beginning 
may be seen in the Abyssinian ‘‘ Anaphora of 
our Lord,” where a recitation by the deacon 
isinserted. Beyond a short intercessory prayer, 
there is nothing of this kind in the Testament 
Anaphora, from which the “‘ Anaphora of our 
Lord” is derived. Probably the Egyptian rite 
represents a middle stage between the recital 
of the Prayers and Names in the Proanaphora 
and their final position after the Epiclesis. If 
the deacon began his recitation at such point as 
seemed convenient to himself, his liberty might 
easily become inconvenient for the celebrant, 
so that in the modern Coptic Liturgy we find a 
tubric to the effect that during the Anaphora the 
priest shall make a sign to the deacon when to 
begin to announce the heads of prayer. In the 
Byzantine Rite, on the other hand, all has been 
reduced to order and nothing is left to the dis- 
cretion either of priest or deacon, but Inter- 
cession and Diptychs may not be taken until the 
Epiclesis has been said. The student will ob- 
serve, moreover, that old liturgical texts do 
not give the complete service as in a modern 
“* missal,’’ and when in later times some attempt 
was made to exhibit the respective parts of 
priest and deacon in one volume, the device 
of parallel columns was not resorted to, so that 
the distinction between concurrent and 
consecutive matter is not readily perceived, 
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nor in the actual service is it easy for the 
stranger to reconcile what he hears and sees 
with what he reads in the book before him. 

The popular character of the Lord’s Prayer 
persists in all Eastern liturgies, and where it is- 
not actually recited by the people it is said, not 
by the priest but by clerks. When it occurs: 
before Communion, it has usually a preface and. 
a conclusion or “‘embolism ’’: in some rites it 
is a post-communion, a reminder of its primitive 
use by the individual communicant at or after 
reception. 


The Elevation, Fraction and Commixture. 


Before Communion the sacred elements are 
elevated or exhibited to the faithful with the 
words, ‘‘ The Holy things to the holy ’’!, and the 
people respond with words to the effect that God’ 
alone is holy. When communion became infre- 
quent, a secondary sense seems to have been 
attributed to this exclamation, as though it were 
“ the Holy things (are to be joined) to the Holy 
Things,” 7.e. in the subsequent Commixture. 

The practical Fraction or comminuticn of the 
bread for distribution is found in all Eastern 
liturgies. In the Byzantine it takes place in the 
Prothesis. There is also a symbolical Fraction 
TG dyva Tots ayious. 
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of the priest’s loaf before Communion. In the 
present Coptic Liturgy there is a symbolical or 
pro forma Fraction in the Recital of Institution, 
as in the English Rite of 1661. 

The Commixture! or mingling of the elements, 
is employed in all Eastern liturgies, in one form 
or another, although it is not invariably mention- 
ed in the rubrics. It is a purely symbolical 
act, independent of the “‘intinction ”’ or sopping 
the bread in the wine for administration. We 
shall notice it more fully in a later chapter. A 
ceremony peculiar to the Byzantine Rite is the 
infusion of warm water into the chalice. 


The Post-Communion. 


This consists, speaking generally, of a thanks- 
giving, a blessing, and the dismissal. The 
Remains of the Sacrament are then conveyed 
to the sacristy by the deacon, and the antidoron, 
or blest bread, is distributed. This, on ordinary 
occasions, consists of that portion of the loaf 
which was not consecrated. 

In the Liturgy of S. James as used by the 
‘Syrian Jacobites there is a beautiful prayer of 
leave-taking, said privately by the celebrant : 
we may be pardoned for quoting a portion 
of it : 
ee eee 


1 €vwots. 
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Remain in peace, O holy and divine altar of the Lord. 
Henceforth I know not whether I shall return to thee or not. 
May the Lord vouchsafe me to see thee in the Church of the 
firstborn which is in heaven, and in this covenant do f 
trust. (1) 


TYPICAL EASTERN OUTLINES. 
A. THE BYZANTINE LITURGY. 


Prothesis. 

1 Preparation and Oblation. 
Fraction. 
Blessings. 
Prayer of Prothesis. 


Didactic Section. Litany (Synapte), in three sections. After 
the second of these the Monogenes (2) is sung. After the third 
comes the “ Little entrance,’’ ie., originally the Entrance of 
the Bishop, but now a solemn bringing in of the Book of the Gospels. 
Trisagion (3). 
2 Epistle. 

Gospel. 

Litany (Ectene). 
4 Prayer over (and Dismissal of) the Catechumens. 


Proanaphora. : 

5 Prayers over the Faithful. 

6 Cherubicon (4) ‘‘ Great Entrance,” i.e. of Oblations. Ectene- 
continued. Prayer of Offering (Proskomide). 

7 Wiss of Peace. 
Creed (5) 


Anaphora. 
8 Sursum Corda, Preface, Sanctus (6) and Post-Sanctus;. 


nn ea RS, 


1 Brightman ; p. 109. 

2 A hymn added in the sixth century. 

3 The Trisagion (“ Holy God, Holy and Mighty, Holy and Ime 
inortal ’’) is ascribed to the fifth century. 

4 Added in the sixth century : 

5 Began to be usually recited in the sixth century. 

G With the “‘ acclamations,” 
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9 Institution. 
Epiclesis. 
Intercession & Diptychs. Litany. 
Lord’s Prayer (1) 

10 Fraction. 
Commixture. 

11 Communion. 

12 Post-Communion Litany. 
Dismissal. 


B. NESTORIAN LITURGY (Addat & Mars). 


Prothests. 
1 Baking of the Bread. 
Oblation and Prayers. 


Didactic Section. 
2 Lessons, Epistle, and Gospel. 
4 Dismissal of Catechumens. 


Proanaphora. 
6 Oblations brought in (2) 
5 Prayers. 
Creed. Washing of Hands (3) 
Bidding by the Deacon. 
Litany (4) 
Commemorations & Diptychs, 
7 Kiss of Peace. 
6 Prayer of the Veil, 





1 The Lord’s Prayer here forms the link between the Anaphora 
and the succeeding section, though originally it belonged to the 


latter: it is followed by the prayer poo yes KU pte 
(see below, p. 230) and the Elevation of the Sacrament. | 

2 By a priest in Brightman’s text; by a deacon and clerk in 
Renaudot’s ; by deacons in Narsai, who offer the oblations upon 
the altar. ; 

3 The Lavatory or Handwashing is retained in most liturgies. 
In primitive times all doubtless washed their hands, and the 
priest’s (and, where it occurs, the deacon’s) handwashing is 
probably a relic of this once generalcustom. In the Byzantine 
Rite it takes place in the Prothesis, but was doubtless origin- 
ally in the Proanaphora. 

4 Probably introduced under Greek influence after the VI. century. 
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Anaphora. 

8 Sursum Corda, Preface, Sanctus (1), & Post-Sanctus. 

9 (No Recital of Institution). 
Intercession. 
Epiclesis. 

10 Fraction. 

f= Commixture. Litany (2) 

11 Lord’s Prayer. 
Communion. 

12 Post-communion Prayer. 
Lord’s Prayer (3) 
Dismissal. 


With the above may be compared the Liturgy as described 
in the Liturgical Homilies of Narsai (fifth century). Here there are 
no litanies. The Kiss goes on during the reading of the Diptychs. 
A Recital of Institution is introduced after mention of the As- 
cension in the Thanksgiving. The Epiclesisis of the developed 
kind, whereas that of Addai & Mari is relative only. The Creed 
ends with the Anathema, like the Armenian. The prayers after 
the Sanctus contain expressions also found in the Armenian. 


C. THE ARMENIAN LITURGY 


? Original. Byzantine Elements. 
Prothesis. 
1 Preparation and Oblation. Prayer of Prothesis. 


Didactic Section. 
2 Little Entrance. 
Trisagion. Litany. 
Prophetical Lesson. 
Epistle & Gospel. 


Proanaphora. 
Creed. (4) Litany. 


—— ———- —- ———— —_ 





1 The “acclamations ” are not mentioned in Narsai, and are 
wanting in Renaudot. 

2 Probably introduced under Greek influence after the VI. century, 

3 By the people, three times. 

4 The Creed contains certain explanatory phrases, and at the 
end the Nicene Anathema followed by a clause confessing the 
Trinity in Unity, and attributed to S. Gregory the Illuminator 
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6 The Oblations removed from Great Entrance. Cherubicon, 
the Place of Prothesis by 
deacons and set upon altar by 
celebrant. (1) 

7 Kiss of Peace. 


Anaphora. 
8 Sursum Corda, Preface, Sanc- 
tus (2) and Post-Sanctus. 
9 Institution (3) Epiclesis. 
: Intercession & Diptychss 
Aran task 


Lord’s Prayer (by clerks). 
Fraction. 
Commixture (4) 

11 Communion. 

12 Post-Communion, 
Dismissal] (5). 


D. THE COPTIC LITURGY. (S. Cyril). 


Litany. 


Prothesis. 
1 Preparation. 
The “ Circuit of the Lamb ” or Procession of the Oblations round 
the altar. Oblation. 
A Morning Prayer. 
Prayer of Offering. Intercessions. 


Didactic Sectton. 
2 Epistle & Gospel. 
3 Homily. 
4 (Dismissal of Catechumens) 





1 According to S, Nierses (XII. century) the priest received the 
Oblations from the deacon and then censed altar and oblations 
together, the latter being apparently on the altar. This took 
place at the outset of the service, and doubtless represents the 
original practice, 

2 With the acclamations. 

3 The Post-Sanctus continues the Thanksgiving, which is resumed 
after the Institution as though no break had occurred. 

4 Before the Fraction the Loaf is dipped whole into the chalice. 

5 Since the early middle ages the “‘ Last Gospel’”’ has been read, 
in imitation of the Latin Rite. 

N.B.—In the “ Uniate’”’ Rite, the Epiclesis has been altered 
so as to seat the Consecration at the ‘‘ Words of Institution.” 


4 
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Proanaphora. 


6 Prayer of the Veil. 

5 Greek Litany. 
The “‘ Three Great Prayers.” 
Creed. 

7 Kiss of Peace. 


Anaphora. 


8 Sursum Corda (in Greek). Preface. 
9 Intercession & Diptychs. 
8 Preface continued, Sanctus (1) and Post-Sanctus. 
9 Institution. 
Epiclesis. 
i0 Fraction and Lord’s Prayer (2) 
Commixture (3) 
11 Communion 
12 Post-Communion Prayer. 
Dismissal.§ 


E. THE LITURGY OF S. JAMES. 
(Greek) 


Prothests. 


1 Prayer of Prothesis. 
Preparatory Prayers. 


Didactic Section. 


(Little Entrance. Monogenes.) 
(Litany) (Trisagion) 

2 Epistle. (Litany & Prayer before Gospel) 
Gospel. 





1 The Sanctus ends with ‘‘ full of thy glory.” 


2 In the Abyssinian All A posiles the Lord’s Prayer is a post-com- 


munion. 
3 By dipping the bread in the wine. 


§ With the above may be compared the Greek Liturgy of 
S. Mark. Were numerous Byzantine features have been imported, 
e.g., the Little Entrance and Monogenes. the Trisagion, the Great 
Entrance and Cherubicon, and the Greek mode of Commixture. 
The Prayer of Prothesis has been brought down (except in one MS) 
to do duty as an offertory prayer after the Great Entrance, and two 


litanies have been introduced on the Byzantine model. 
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Proanaphora, 
5 (Ectene). : 
6 (Great Entrance. Cherubicon). Creed. 
7 Kiss of Peace. 
5 (Litany). 
6 (Prayer of Offering). 


Anaphora. 
8 Sursum Corda, Preface, Sanctus (1) and Post-Sanctus; 
9 Institution. Epiclesis. Intercession & Diptychs, 
(Litany and Lord’s Prayer). 
10 Fraction & Commixture. 
11 Communion. 
12 (Litany). Post-communion Prayer. 
Dismissal. 
(The Byzantine importations are indicated by parenthesis) 


F. THE SYRIAC LITURGY OF S. JAMES. 


Prothesis. 
1 Preparation & Oblation. Fraction (in Hammond’s text). 
Prayer of Offering. 


Didactic Section. 
2 Lesson, Epistle, and Gospel. 
4 (Dismissal of Catechumens) 


Proanaphora. 
5 Prayers. Creed. Handwashing. 
7 Kiss of Peace. 
6 Prayer of the Veil. 


Anaphora. 
8 Sursum Corda, Preface, Sanctus (2) and Post-Sanctus. 
9 Institution. Epiclesis. Intercession. 
10 Fraction. Commixture not mentioned. 
11 Lord’s Prayer. 
Communion. 
12 Post-Communion Prayers. 
Dismissal. 





1 With the acclamations. 
2 With the acclamations. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE LituRGY IN THE WEST. 


As we observed in the last chapter, the 
primitive practice of improvisation became 
crystallised, in the East, into a choice of 
anaphorae, the existence of which was utilised 
to some extent to mark the different seasons of 
the “‘ Christian Year.’’ These alternative ana- 
phorae, however, have nothing in themselves 
more suitable to one season than to another, for 
the development of this section of the Liturgy 
had practically come to an end before the full 
adoption of the Christian Year. In the West, 
on the other hand, this system dominates the 
Liturgy throughout. Into the liturgical frame- 
work or common order are fitted, as the year re- 
volves, the numerous and varied “ propers”’ 
of the day or season, and this variation affects 
the Thanksgiving or ‘‘ Preface’’ to such an 
extent that in former times almost every mass 
had its own “ proper Preface.’’ This would 
shew that the Western celebrant continued the 
practice of improvisation longer than his Eastern 
brother, and that the adoption of the Christian 
Year found this liberty still in vigour. And 
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although the principle of variation was thus 
regularised, yet the composition, if not im- 
provisation, of Prefaces continued for some 
centuries longer, and was used for inculcating 
doctrine and conveying instruction, for we find 
that into some of these forms whole passages from 
S. Augustine and other Fathers are incorpor- 
ated.! And in the so-called ‘‘ Leonian ”’ Sacra- 
mentary there are several curious Prefaces, con- 
taining declamations against certain parties in 
the Church and suchlike expressions of personal 
feeling, evident remnants of the ancient liberty 
of improvisation. 

In contrast to the Eastern, the Western 
Liturgy speaks in one language only, the Latin, 
the terseness and reticence of which are obviously 
favourable to the production of concise and 
varied forms; and although Eastern influence 
has had some effect upon parts of the Western 
Rite, yet no Latin improvisator or composer 
was capable of rising to the florid and poetical 
style so natural to the Eastern tongues. 

The classification of the Western or Latin 
Liturgy is simple: it is either Roman or non- 
Roman, that is to say Provincial. The com- 
mon order or scheme of the Provincial Rite is 
practically the same as that found in the 
East at the opening of the fourth century, 
namely :— 





1 See Cabrol’s ‘' Les Ovigines Liturgiques,” App. G. & H. (1906). 
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Oblation, Didactic Section, Prayers, Names, 
Kiss, Thanksgiving, Fraction, Lord’s Prayer, and 
Communion. The ‘ Provincial” is therefore 
the normal Latin rite, if we eliminate the later 
importations from the East ; while the Roman, 
as we shall presently see, is abnormal. In form 
and expression, however, the Western Liturgy 
is very different from the Eastern : it has nothing 
for instance, exactly equivalent to the Eastern 
Anaphora, and in the corresponding section of 
the normal rite nothing is fixed except the 
introductory dialogue or Sursum Corda, the 
Sanctus, and the Recital of Institution, the last 
being preceded and followed by a variable 
collect. The Roman ‘Canon of the Mass,” 
which at first sight looks something like the post- 
Thanksgiving portion of an Anaphora, is really 
a series of prayers and collects, a compilation, 
in fact, and not the result of develope- 
ment. 

The documentary evidence of the Latin Rite 
as a whole hardly begins before the sixth century. 
As regards the Roman Mass, the letters of early 
- Popes and the statements of the Liber Ponti- 
jicals as to their liturgiological proceedings 
must be read with caution. The Letter to 
Decentius attributed to Innocent I (402-417), 
though very useful, can hardly be of so early a 
date. The pseudo-Ambrosian Tract De Sacra- 
mentis gives a version of part of the Roman 
Canon in the course of an exposition of the 
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writer’s theory of consecration.1 There are 
three great ‘“‘ Sacramentaries’”’ or altar-books, 
of which the “Leonian”’ is considered, as a 
collection, to have been made in the seventh 
century. It contains, however, elements of an 
earlier date; for instance, there are a Preface 
and a collect referring apparently to the siege 
of Rome in the year 537-8: and in the wide 
choice of masses for a single feast, as well as in 
the language of some of the Prefaces which we 
have already mentioned, we may detect traces. 
of antiquity. The ‘ Gelasian’’ Sacramentary, 
assigned to the end of the seventh or the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, is a Roman church 
order which has been considerably provincialised. 
The latest of the three, the ‘‘ Gregorian,” is 
thought to be the book sent by Pope Hadrian 
(772-795) to Charlemagne at the request of the 
latter, and, in its original state, was a directory 
containing only the services and ceremonies at 
which the Pope ordinarily presided. There are 
also numerous Ordines Roman1, to which we shall 
refer in a later chapter; the first of these 
describes the solemn rites of Rome in the eighth 
or ninth century. 

From the seventh century onwards the Roman 
Canon began to penetrate into the Provinces, 
some local churches adapting their existing rites 
to receive it, others apparently giving up their 





1 See below, page 246 foll. 
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own rites but retaining the provincial rubrics 
and nomenclature. This invasion affected the 
European Provinces in varying degrees. North- 
em Italy adopted the Canon, but the surviving 
Rite of Milan is still largely provincial. In 
Southern Italy the movement is perhaps repre- 
sented by the Greek “Liturgy of S. Peter,” 
in which a translation of the Canon is fitted to the 
Liturgy of S. Basil. For France, we have the 
“Gallican Sacramentary’ (discovered at 
_ Bobbio) giving a provincial or Gallican Pro- 
anaphora with the Roman Canon. The book 
begins with a “‘ Missa Romensis Cotidiana”’ in 
which the two rites are mingled. The ‘“ Missale 
Gothicum,”’ a collection of Gallican masses writ- 
ten early in the eighth century, contains also a 
fragment of a ‘‘ Missa Romensis.”’ The Irish 
“* Stowe Missal ’’ is another mixed ritual, and is 
written in two hands of different dates, the later 
being of the tenth century. It has the Gregorian 
Canon under the title of “Canon dominicus 
papae Gilasi.”” Infact, with the exception of the 
fragmentary collection edited by Mone, and the 
““ Lectionary of Luxeuil”’ edited by Mabillon, 
there seems to be no extant Gallican mass-book 
entirely free from Roman elements. 

In Spain, the Provincial Rite, with its metro- 
polis at Toledo, was flourishing at the end of the 
sixth century, and, although it afterwards 
received numerous Roman features and modifi- 
cations, never adopted the Canon. 
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In Ireland, the original rite was of provincial’ 
type, and the Roman Mass was not introduced 
earlier than the twelfth century, according to: 
Mabillon!; while in Scotland, a bishop of 
Glasgow in that century abolished the native 
rite in his cathedral and introduced the “‘ Sarum 
Offices,” with the consent of Pope Alexander 
III. This example was eventually followed 
throughout the country.” 

In England, on the other hand, the Roman 
Mass, modified perhaps by some Gallican fea- 
tures, was introduced by S$. Gregory’s mission- 
aries towards the close of the sixth century, 
though the British version of the Provincial 
Liturgy held out in Wales and in parts of the 
North for a good while longer. The great 
medieval English Uses, such as Sarum, Lincoln, 
and York, were based upon the mixed Roman 
rite familiar to the Norman bishops. 

Having noticed the infiltration of Roman 
elements into the Provincial rites from the sixth 
century to the tenth, we have now to contem- 
plate a movement in the reverse sense, namely 
an invasion of the pure Roman rite by Provincial 
elements. The Sacramentary sent to the Em- 
peror by Pope Hadrian, was, as we have said,. 
a purely papal service book: the Frankish 
bishops and liturgists accordingly adapted it to: 
their purpose by adding supplements of their 


1 De Liturg. Gall. I. iii. 
2So Smith and Cheetham; Ist Edn., p. 1036, 
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own. In course of time, it would appear, these 
supplements were worked into the body of the 
book, which thus became a complete sacrament- 
ary, still called “Gregorian” or ‘“‘ Roman,” 
but differing in many important points from the 
veritable service book of the papal court. 
Charlemagne and his successors did not scruple 
to assume a jus liturgicum, and their influence 
reacted upon Rome itself. The result is that the 
** Roman Use ”’ which afterwards supplanted all 
the Provincial uses, was not the pure Roman 
Mass, or even the Gregorian service, but a rite 
modified by provincial elements. Further vari- 
ations and local uses sprang up during the 
middle ages : every important cathedral had its 
peculiar ““ Roman” use, which influenced the 
churches and communities within its sphere ; 
and when “ low mass *’ began to be a recognised 
substitute for the solemn ‘service, a host of 
*‘ plenary missals ’’ began to appear, containing 
the whole service in one handy volume, or as 
much of it as the compiler thought necessary 
for his purpose; but as these were written in 
different places and for divers needs, they by no 
means conformed to one authoritative type. 
Among them, those used by the Franciscan Order 
became very popular, and the Franciscan Use 
exerted some influence in the final revision of the 
missal by Pius V. (1566-1572), who abolished 
medieval varieties and imposed one uniform rite 
upon the churches of his obedience. From a 
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liturgiological point of view this revision was 
unfortunate, and the resulting rite, both in 
liturgy and offices, is in many respects bald and 
uninteresting. Certain dioceses, however, and 
several religious orders, kept their missals, on 
the strength of long prescription. The Ambros- 
ian Missal is still used in Milan, the Dominican 
still celebrates his medieval mass, and the Prim- 
atial Church of Lyons still maintains its traditions 
al ceremonial. 1} 

In the eighteenth century, many French 
bishops, influenced by the great revival of 
liturgiological study in the previous age, put 
forth new missals and breviaries, some of which 
continued in use beyond the middle of the last 
century. These were new compositions, many 
of them scholarly and ingenious, but none of 
their authors ventured to touch the Canon of the 
Mass. 

The Roman Mass of to-day, from an aesthetic 
point of view, owes much of its attractiveness to 
its non-roman elements. Not only are the 
priest’s private prayers throughout of pro- 
vincial origin, including the ‘ Last Gospel,” 
which was formerly read aloud, but such features 
as the ‘‘ Asperges’”’ or holy-water sprinkling 
before mass, the censing of altar, oblations, and 
persons, the elevations at the “ Words of Insti- 
tution,’ and all the gesture and ceremonial in 





1 Recherches suy Vabolition de la liturgie antique dans V Eglise de 
Lyon. De Conny. 1859. 
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that connexion, are foreign to the ‘‘ Genius of the 
Roman Rite.’’! 

Since the close of the middle ages the text of 
the Canon has been rigidly guarded from alter- 
ation and no attempt has been made to adapt 
its language or the sequence of its parts to the 
requirements of up-to-date theology. However 
embarrassing this conservatism may be to the 
theologian, it is all gain to the student ; nor, do 
we imagine, has piety or devotion any cause for 
‘regret in the strict preservation of these venerable 
and primitive prayers. 


ee en a 

1 See ‘‘ The Gentus of the Roman Rite,” a most informing tract by 

the late Edmund Bishop, first published by the “ Historical 
Research Society,” 1899. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE PROVINCIAL OR NORMAL LATIN RITE 


We have given the title of “normal’’ to the 
non-Roman Latin Rite, because we find there 
the same development of order and contents as 
in the East, whereas the Liturgy of Rome, 
though in after times brought into some degree 
of conformity with the universal plan, is a rite 
peculiar and apart. And yet the liturgical 
nucleus and the general character of prayers and 
thanksgivings are the same in Rome and in the 
Provinces, and we feel justified in saying that 
but for local causes and circumstances the 
Roman Mass would have followed the normal 
type and developed in the normal way. 

Although the Provincial Rite follows the 
general order or plan with which our study of the 
Eastern liturgies has made us familiar, yet it is 
impossible to agree with those who declare that 
the former is a “ latinised Greek rite.” Inthe 
first place, the similarity does not go beyond that 
of order, and, secondly,the central or vital section 
is quite different. In the East, we have the 
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Anaphora, consisting of the fixed Thanksgiving 
and the additions which have in course of time 
been made thereto: in the West, we have no 
such Anaphora, and nothing has been added 
to the Thanksgiving but the Recital of Institu- 
tion and two variable collects. In fact, in this 
central section of the Western Liturgy we may 
reasonably detect a far more primitive stage of 
development than we can find in any Eastern 
rite. Doubtless, as Christianity came from the 
Fast, so did the agenda of the Christian Service ; 
‘but the Latins carried out these agenda in their 
own way and according to their own idiosyncrasy 
There are certainly some Greek elements in the 
Provincial Rite, but these are later and adven- 
titious and may be ascribed to a period when 
Old Rome was in comparative isolation and 
““New Rome” was the source of fashion and 
anspiration. With regard to diction, it goes 
without saying that the Latin of the Provinces 
differed somewhat from the language of the 
Capital. We do not overlook the almost certain 
fact that most of the early Roman Christians 
were Greek-speaking ; but the rite which has 
‘survived is that of the Latin-speaking com- 
munity. 

Apart from the style of some of the later 
compositions, the Greek elements found in the 
Provincial Rite are but few: the chief of them 
are as follow :— 
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Kyrie eleison, Trisagion, and Sancta Sanctis; 

‘Occasional Greek words, e.g., ‘‘ aius’”’ (hagios) for sanctus. 

Litanies. 

The ‘“‘ Great Entrance”? in the Gallican Mass. 

The reference of the Institution, in the Mozarabic Mass, to the 
night in which our Lord was betrayed. 


Eliminating these, we have a Latin rite of 
normal development, of which the following 
is an outline :— 


se 


10. 
11. 
12. 


G0 57 Ore bo 


Oblation. 

Collect, Lesson, Epistle and Gospel. 

Dismissals and Oratio or Collectio Missae. 

Prayers, and Collectio post Precem. 

Names, and Collectio post Nomina. ‘‘ Second Oblation.”’ 
Collectio ad Pacem, and Kiss. 

Sursum Corda, Preface (1) Sanctus, and Collectio post 
Sanctus. 

Qui Pridie, and Collectio post Pridie (also called ‘‘ post 
Secreta ’’ or ‘‘ post Mysterium.’’) 

Fraction and Commixture. 

Lord’s Prayer and Communion. 

Post Communion. 


- At the entry of the clergy the Ambrosian and 
the Mozarabic have an opening chant, the 
Ingressa and the Officium respectively. This 
was probably adopted in imitation of the Roman 
Introit, although the execution is different, for 
the Ambrosian chant is an antiphon without 
verses and the Mozarabic takes the form of a re- 
sponsory. This was followed by certain others : 


first, 


the Trisagion in the Gallican and the 


Gloria in excelsis in the Ambrosian and Mozar- 
abic; second, Kyrie eleison in the Ambrosian 
and Gallican but not in the Mozarabic; third, 


1 Called immolatio, contesiatio, or tllatio, 
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the canticle Benedictus or “‘ Prophetia”’ in the 
Gallican and formerly in the Mozarabic. The 
Trisagion and Kyrie are doubtless importations 
from the Byzantine Rite, and the Gloria in ex- 
celsis from the Roman. The first named was 
occasionally replaced by a canticle, and it would 
appear that the Provincial Liturgy was formerly 
opened with the singing of canticles, which, with 
the collect, originally belonged to a preliminary 
morning office. 

Chants were also executed between the mass- 
lessons, as in most other liturgies. The original 
use appears to have been a canticle (e.g. Bene- 
dicite) after the Old Testament Lesson, and a 
responsory after the Epistle. In addition to 
these there was a repetition of the Trisagion 
at the procession before and after the Gospel in 
the Gallican Mass. 

Before the ‘Second Oblation’”’ (which in 
the Gallican Mass was a “Great Entrance” 
imitated from the Byzantine) there was a chant 
variously called Sonus, Laudes, and Antiphona 
post Evangelium, and after that Oblation there 
was another chant called Laudes, Sacrificium, 
or Offerenda. 

During the Fraction, in the Ambrosian and 
Gallican, there was a responsory called Con- 
fractorium; and during the Communion, in 
the Gallican, the Trecanum (from Psalm xxxiv 
E.V.) In the Irish “ Antiphonary of Bangor ” 
the hymn Sancti venite is given as a communion. 
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chant. The Ambrosian here has the Transi- 
toritum? 

The use of the concise prayer known as 
“collect ’”’ (collecta, collectio, ovatio) is an im- 
portant Latin characteristic. In the ancient 
Western “ offices’ or services of psalmody and 
common prayer, there is often a collect after 
every psalm and canticle. So in the Liturgy, 
every important or salient action is accompanied 
by acollect. In the Roman Mass, as the reader 
will presently learn, this feature is somewhat 
obscured, owing to the “Canon,” which has 
absorbed several of these liturgical actions and 
the collects belonging to them; but there are 
still the opening prayer or ‘ Oratio ad Collect- 
am,” the offertory collect or ‘‘ Oratio super 
Oblata’”’ (now called “‘Secreta’’), and the 
Oratio ad Complendum” or “post Com- 
munionem.” But the Provincial Ritehas many 
more :—Collectio post Prophetiam, post Precem, 
post Nomina, ad Pacem, post Sanctus, post 
Pridie, and others. 


The Ambrosian Mass. 


This rite has been so romanised that it is often 
classed as a variant of the Roman Mass; and 





1 Hymns Anctent and Modern, 313. English Hymnal, 307. 

2 This, in practice, is sung after the Communion, like the corres- 
ponding chants of the Roman and Mozarabic at the present 
day, and such may be its original intention, as an anthem to 
‘be sung while the Remains of the Sacrament are being carried 
-out to the sacristy. 
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as it adopted (probably in the seventh century) 
the whole Roman Canon, its consideration 
ought perhaps to have been postponed. There 
is no doubt, however, that the rite was originally 
Provincial, and even in later times there were 
occasions when the Canon was discarded in 
favour of the original use. Thus, Duchesne 
gives a “ Post Pridie’”’ which on Thursday 
in Holy Week used to supersede the whole of 
the second part of the Canon, while a “ Post 
Sanctus ”’ is still said on Holy Saturday. 

The Ambrosian Mass is nominally used in the 
old Archiepiscopal Province of Milan, but in 
actual fact it is not now exclusively used even 
in the City of Milan itself. It is still found in 
parts of the Swiss Canton of Ticino!. In the 
middle ages, however, it seems to have flourished 
even beyond the Alps, as far as Augsburg and 
Ratisbon. 

Before the seventh century the Oblation, 
doubtless, came first, and the elements are still 
prepared before the actual mass begins. Al- 
though the adoption of the Roman Canon has 
extruded the original Prayer-section, a litany, 
derived from the Byzantine, is still in occasional 
use, though out of its proper place. The 
exclamation ‘‘ Pacem habete,”’ which is now 
followed by the “‘Oratio super Sindonem ” 
and the Oblation, is thought by some to indicate 


1 Catholic Encyclopaedia; 1. 395. 
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the original place of the Kiss of Peace, but 
was more probably the introduction to the 
litany!. The collect just mentioned is perhaps 
a relic of the original Oblation at the outset of 
the service. The existing Oblation is a special- 
ised form of the Roman ceremony, bread and 
wine being brought to the celebrant by the 
“vetuli”? and “vetulae.’”* But a trace of 
the older use may perhaps be seen in the bringing 
in from the sacristy, before the ceremony just 
mentioned, the prepared elements. This is 
done by a subdeacon ‘ with great reverence.’ 
The collect after the Oblation (‘‘ super Oblata ’’) 
is doubtless an importation from Rome. 

The Canon, although taken wholesale from 
Rome, has nevertheless been slightly altered, 
notably in the lists of saints, while the Quz 
Pnidie is probably original. The Lord’s Prayer 
is separated from the Canon by the Fraction, 
as at Rome before the Gregorian revision. 
The Kiss of Peace is given before Communion, 
as in the Roman Mass. 





1 It is evidently a Greek formula, and runs :—‘‘ Have peace. Rise 
up for the Prayer. Ans. To Thee, O Lord.”’ Compare in the Lit- 
urgy of S. James, before the Prayer over the Faithful, where the 
priest says, ‘‘ Peace to all,’’ and the deacon, “‘ Let us bow our 
heads unto the Lord,”’ and the people, ‘‘ To Thee, O Lord.” 

2 These old men and women are members of a guild called “‘ Schola 
Sancti Ambrosii.’”’ For a good account of them and of their 
costume (by Dr. Wickham Legg) see Transactions of S. Paul's 
Ecclestological Society; Vol. I1., p. 145. : 

3 Ordo Beroldi (XII. cent.) edited by Magistretti; Milan, 1894. 
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| The Gallican Mass. 


Proceeding further westwards we come to 
the Provinces of Gaul, where a liturgy, on the 
lines indicated above, flourished up to the eighth 
century. The documents of this rite are de- 
scribed by Duchesne!, to whose pages we may 
refer the student. The description of the 
service by Germanus of Paris (sixth century), 
combined with illustrative examples from the 
Missale Gothicum and the Mozarabic Mass, 
forms Duchesne’s illuminating chapter on the 
“* Messe Gallicane.”’ 

The service began with the Oblation. This 
is inferred from the subsequent procession or 
“Great Entrance’”’ in which the bread and 
wine are brought in with pomp and chanting, 
and are here called by Germanus the Body and 
Blood of Christ, although he says that they 
are about to be “consecrated.’’ This remark 
disposes of the theory advanced by some writers 
that this was a ‘“ Missa Praesanctificatorum,”’ 
and also, we may add, of the conjecture that it 
was the “ Sancta’”’ or fragments of consecrated 
bread that were here brought in for the purpose 
of commixture.”. The procession is doubtless 
borrowed from the Byzantine Rite, and probably 
the original practice was to make an offering at 





1 Origines du Culie Chrétien; p. 143 (Edn. 1898). 
2 See below, at the end of Chapter XXII. 
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the outset of the service, as in the existing 
Mozarabic Mass. 

The proanaphoral section (from after the 
Gospel to Surswm Corda) has been disturbed by 
the importation of Byzantine elements. The 
Council of Lyons (517) allowed the penitents to 
remain ‘‘ unto the prayer of the people which is 
read after the Gospel’; but some fifty years 
later there was a litany on the usual Greek lines, 
in which Germanus says the deacons pray for 
the people and the priests intercede. Then, 
after the Collectio post Precem, the Dismissal 
of Catechumens and the Great Entrance have 
been interpolated, the Dismissal Collect or “‘ Col- 
lectio Missae’’’ coming after the latter. Then 
follow the Nomina, which must originally have 
been read after the Collectio post Precem. 

The Kiss of Peace comes in the original position 
at the end of the Proanaphora. The Preface 
is called ‘‘ Contestatio,’” and the Recital of 
Institution ‘‘ Secreta ’”’ or ‘‘ Mysterium,” prob- 
ably because it had begun to be said inaudibly. 
After the Commixture a benediction was given, 
that of the bishop being longer than that of a 
priest. There were apparently two post-com- 
munion prayers. 


The Mozarabic Mass. 


Crossing over into Spain we come to the rite 
called ‘‘ Mozarabic,” a title which dates from 
the Moorish occupation and is said to be formed 
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from an Arabic participle meaning arabising. 
The Christian subjects of the Khalif of Cordova 
were called ‘‘ Mozarabes,’”’ and as they were of 
mixed race some writers interpret the name as 
Mixt-Avabes. Others connect it with the Mis- 
sale Mixtum, one of the Provincial service books, 
“but this is more probably to be referred to the 
fact that the text of the book is mixed, i.e. 
contains Roman elements. But whatever the 
true meaning of the name may be, it has no 
reference to the character of the rite itself, which 
is entirely free from any trace of Moorish or 
Arabic influence. 

The history of the Spanish Rite is obscure and 
confused. Some writers maintain that it was 
brought from the East by the Gothic invaders, 
displacing a native rite derived from Rome. 
But the description given by S. Isidore, Bishop 
of Seville in the sixth century, shews, on the 
contrary, a Latin rite of distinctly Provincial 
character, and, allowing for subsequent revision 
and romanisation, essentially that which has 
come down tous. Speaking of the mass proper, 
ie. from the Proanaphora onward, he says that 
it contains “seven prayers of sacrifice.”” These 
may be identified as follow :—first, the ‘‘ admon- 
ition’? or Preces; second, the Collectio post 
Precem; third, the Collectio post Nomina; 
fourth, the Collectio ad Pacem; the fifth is the 
Preface or Illatio, with the Collectio post Sanctus ; 
the sixth is the Post Pridie; and the seventh is 
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‘the Lord’s Prayer. S. Isidore does not include 
the Zpost-communion prayers in his seven, 
doubtless as not being “ sacrificial,’ and for 
‘the same reason does not mention any of the 
prayers of the earlier part of the service. 

This liturgy was gradually superseded by the 
‘Roman Mass, but was preserved from entire 
extinction by Cardinal Ximenes (d. 1517), who 
edited it in a manner acceptable to the Roman 
authorities and endowed sundry altars for its 
maintenance. Its use was then permitted in 
‘Toledo (in one cathedral chapel and six churches) 
Salamanca, and Valladolid, but at the present 
day it is used regularly only in the Toledan chapel 
and two or three times a year at Salamanca. 

It begins with the Oblation, but there is no 
subsequent ‘‘ Great Entrance.” Between the 
Dismissal of Catechumens and the “ Oratio 
Missae ”’ have been interpolated private prayers 
of offering, the anthem Sacrificium, an offering 
{now of money) by the people, and the Washing 
of Hands or Lavabo. Yo the offerers the priest 
says “ Thou shalt receive an hundredfold and 
possess eternal life in the Kingdom of God,” 
.and the same somewhat extravagant promise is 
noted by Grancolas as having been used in 
France. 

Before the Recital of Institution is inserted 
a prayer which may be derived from the Pro- 
sches, said in the Byzantine Liturgy after the 
Lord’s Prayer :— 
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Mozarabtc. Greek. 


“‘ Approach, approach, O “Approach, O Lord Jesus 
Jesus, good High Priest, as Christ, from thy holy dwelling- 
thou wast present in the midst place and from the glorious 


of thy disciples ; hallow this throne of thy Kingdom, and 

oblation that we may receive hallow us, thou that sittest on 

it hallowed by the hand of high with the Father and art 

thy holy angel, holy Lord and present here to us unseen: and 

Redeemer eternal.” vouchsafe of thy mighty hand 
that we partake of thine immor- 
tal Body and of thy precious 
Blood, and all the people by our 
means.” 


This prayer was probably introduced under 
Eastern influence at the time when the Recital 
of Institution was altered, but its present 
close connexion with the latter is perhaps due 
to the romanising movement and was suggested 
by similarity of expression with the Roman 
prayer Supplices which asks that the oblation 
may be translated to the heavenly altar “‘ by 
the hands of thy holy angel.” 

The Recital of Institution, unlike the other 
Latin Recitals, refers to the night in which 
Christ was betrayed. This phrase is probably 
due to Eastern influence, and, as the post- 
recital collect is still called “‘ Post Pyridie,’”’ 
doubtless the Recital originally began ‘“ Qut 
Pridie.” 

After the Lord’s Prayer, the Commixture is 
performed with the words ‘ The holy to the 
holy (sancta sanctis), and may the conjunction 
of the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ be unto 
pardon for us who eat and drink, and for the 
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faithful departed may it avail unto rest.”” The 
“ Sancta sanctis,”’ as we have already remarked, 
is a Greek formula, originally addressed to the 
communicants but here apparently applied to 
the “conjunction ’”’ of the two Species. 


The African Mass. 


In Africa, that is to say the Roman Province 
of that name, we are still within the sphere of 
Latin influence. Unfortunately, no ritual docu- 
ments have been discovered, and the outline of 
the rite has to be conjectured from the obiter 
dicta of African writers. It is not difficult to 
construct from the remarks of S. Cyprian and S. 
Augustine a fairly complete order of service, 
arranged according to the predilection of the 
constructor; so that while some scholars con- 
sider the lost African Mass to have been of the 
Provincial type, others favour the abnormal 
Roman, and others again arrive at aliturgy of 
Eastern character. On the whole, we think 
that this mass most probably belonged to the 
normal or Provincial family. The language 
was undoubtedly Latin, and we have no reason 
for presupposing the peculiar circumstances 
which produced the Roman Canon. S. Augus- 
tine states that after the dismissal of the cate- 
chumens ‘‘ we come to the place of prayer,” 
which seems to indicate that the Prayers were 
in the normal position and not collected into a 
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canon or ‘infra actionem.”’ On the other 
hand, if the passage in Sermon ccxxviiis genuine, 
which is doubtful, the Kiss would seem to come 
after the Lord’s Prayer as in the Roman Mass. 
As to oriental features, a remark of Optatus has 
been quoted as indicating the presence of an 
Epiclesis of the Holy Spirit upon the gifts.1 An 
invocation of this kind is sometimes found in the 
Mozarabic “‘ Post Pridie.”” and if the African 
Mass was of the same type it may have contained 
similar prayers, but this is not at all the same 
thing as the fixed and constant Epiclesis of the 
Eastern liturgies. We have already referred to 
this matter in the case of the Roman Mass 
and failed to discover there any place for the 
Epiclesis ; and when confronted by the oft- 
quoted words of Gelasius, who speaks of ‘“‘ the 
heavenly Spirit invoked at the consecration of 
the divine mystery,”” we are unable to regard 
that and similar statements as strictly liturgical. 
Indeed, in the time of Gelasius it would appear 
that the doctrine of consecration by the ‘‘ Words 
of Christ ’’ was well known, though not univer- 
sally received. 

The following is a tentative outline of the 
African Mass, with references to S. Augustine, 
except where otherwise stated. 





1] Conira Parmen.; ot. 
2 Epist. Fragm.; vii. 
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1. Oblation. 
Dominus voblscum. 
Kyrte eleison. 


2. Lesson, Epistle and 
Gospel. 


- Homily. 


3 
4. Dismissal. 


5. Prayers 


6. Names. 


“The church was full, and 
resounded with cheerful voices. 
I saluted the people. When 
at length silence was made 
the solemn lessons of the divine 
scriptures were read.” De Civ. 
Dei; 22.6. “When thou 
readest Prophet, Gospel, Apos- 
tle.” Sevm.; al. 5. 

Adter the Homily = ,.... « 
the catechumens are dismissed : 5 
the faithful will remain; we 
EOMICRLOR sete tucg payee cies 
the place of prayer. Serm. ; 
liz. 

“The common prayer is bid- 
den by the voice of the deacon.” 
Epist; Ww. 2. 

“When thou hearest the 
priest of God at the altar ex- 
horting the people to pray for 
the unbelieving that He may 
convert them to the faith .. . 
exhorting the people to pray 
the Lord, or himself praying 
with clear voice, ... wilt thou 
not answer—Amen ? ’’(1) 
Epist. ccxvit. 

“They are admitted to com- 
munion and their name is offer- 
ed.” Cyprian, Epist.; xvi. 

“He deserves not to be 
named in the priest’s prayer 
at God’s altar.” Jb. 1. 

“The martyrs ... named 
each in his place and order.” 
De Civ. Det; 22.10. 





A The method of prayer is evidently the same as that seen in the 
Roman Good Friday “ Solemn Collects,’’ which are usually 
-considered as illustrating the ancient Latin method: the priest 
-exhorts the people to pray for certain objects, the deacon gives 
the signal, or, if it is a season for prostration, the subdeacon 
‘ids the people kneel, and the deacon bids them rise; then 
the priest says a collect, and the people answer Amen. 
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Second Oblation ? 
Kiss. 


Sursum Corda. 


Post Sanctus and Post 
Pridie. 


Qui Pridie. 


Fraction. 


Commisture. 


Lord’s Prayer. 


Benediciton. 


Communion: 


‘* When in the prayers of the 
priest even a commendation of 
the dead has its place.” 

De Cura agenda pro mortuts, t, 3: 


“ After prayers with the 
brethren, they receive the Kiss 
of Peace, which is the seal of the: 
prayer.” Tertull, De Orat; 3. 


“ After the Prayer we are 
admonished to lift up the heart 
Serm cxxvit. (1) 


“Collects while the Sacra- 
ment is blessed.” Epist. ; cxlix 


*““We make mention of His 
Passion in all sacrifices ... 
and as often as we offer the 
chalice in commemoration of 
the Lord and His Passion.’” 
Cyprian, Epist.; Ixiii. 


“It is divided for distribu- 


tion.” Serm.; cexxxiv. 

“Consecrated with mystic 
prayer.” De Trin.; iil. 
tv. 10 


“‘ With this sign of the Cross 
the Lord’s Body is consecrated.’” 
(see p. 171). 


“The Lord’s Prayer is said 
at God’s altar.”” Serm.; lviii. 

““When the people is being 
blessed.” Epist.; calix and 
claxix. 

“Hymns from the Book of 
Psalms, both before the Obla- 


an treeeeeeeteeeeeenerre ern 


1 The Preface or Thanksgiving is implied in Sursum Corda, and 


doubtless the Sanctus also. 
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tion (1) and during the distribu- 
tion of that which was offered.’’ 
Retract.; 44. II. 

42. Post-communton, “ After the participation of 
the holy Sacrament thanks- 
giving concludes the proceed- 
ings.” Epist.; cxltx. 





4 Notice that the psalm was sung before the Oblation and during 
the Communion. In the Roman Mass the offertorium was 
sung during the collection of the offerings. It would seem, 
therefore, that the African “‘ Oblation ’’ was not the same thing 
.as the Roman, and did not, like the latter, require a covering 
‘chant. Unless, indeed, the term connotes the whole ‘‘ missa 
-fidelium ”’ or offering of sacrifice by the people, it probably refers 
to the act elsewhere described as ‘‘ second oblation.’’ The 
‘psalm before the Oblation would thus correspond to the Am- 
brosian ‘‘ Antiphon after the Gospel’’ and to the Mozarahic 
“‘Laudes.”’ S. Augustine states that the psalm before the 
‘Oblation and during the Communion had recently been intro- 
-duced at Carthage and adopted by himself. Psamody was al- 
eady in use between the mass-lessons. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE ROMAN CANON AND COGNATE FORMS. 


The Roman Mass is distinguished from alk 
other ancient liturgies, first, by the setting of 
the Oblation, suggesting that the preceding: 
matter or “‘ Didactic Section” was at one time 
either non-existent or indifferent, and secondly,. 
by the possession of a ‘‘Canon.’”’ Upon these 
two pomts hinges the whole history and ex- 
planation of this liturgy. 

The ‘Canon of the Mass” is the centraf. 
section containing, with other matter, the: 
Recital of Institution and corresponding, if we: 
include the Thanksgiving, to the “‘ Anaphora ’” 
of the Eastern Liturgy. Although serving the 
same purposes as the Anaphora it differs con- 
siderably from the Eastern form both in con- 
struction and history. The word canon is usual- 
ly understood as norm or rule, but may also. 
be interpreted as list or roll, t.e. a document 
rolled round a canon or rod, just as kontakion 
{a little rod) is used to denote a liturgical manu- 
script. Thus ‘The Canon” would mean, 
originally, the manuscript, the one essential 
volume which the celebrant must have by him. 
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In the ‘Gelasian”’ Sacramentary the title 
“Canon Actionis”’ precedes Sursum Corda, 
and if gratiarum be understood with actionis 
“Canon ”’ here signifies the roll containing all 
that is necessary for the Giving of Thanks. 
The reason why a book should be necessary for 
the Giving of Thanks would be twofold ; first, 
in order to prevent improvisation, and secondly 
in order that the text might be properly chanted. 
For this section, from the ending of the Oblation 
collect to the Sanctus, is just that part of the 
liturgy which was anciently chanted, and not 
merely said or declaimed, by the celebrant. 
And the same chant was continued in the render- 
ing of the Sanctus. BS 

But the “Canon ”’ as now understood excludes 
the Thanksgiving*and begins with the prayer 
Te igitur, after the Sanctus, and consists of a 
continuous series of collects enclosing the Re- 
citaljof Institution. These for the most part are 
prayers which in other rites are found, at least 
- in substance and subject matter, in a different 
part of the liturgy and in a different setting. We 
shall deal more fully with this matter in the neat 
chapter, but we may here suggest that the 
Roman service has suffered abbreviation and 
that all the prayers of this kind which it was 
desired to retain were brought together and 
added to the canon or roll. From being 
additions to the latter they at length appro- 
priated its name, and_a‘document which was 
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essentially a collection of variables has come 
to be looked upon as a fixed and invariable form, 
sacrosanct and inviolable.1 Nevertheless, it 
preserves the relics of an elastic system differing 
but little, if at all, from that of the Provincial 
Rite. At the present time, the paragraph 
beginning ‘‘ Communicantes’’ varies for Christ- 
mas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, and Pente- 
cost, and that beginning ‘‘ Hanc igitur’’ for 
Easter and Pentecost ; moreover these “ infra 
actionem ”’ propers belong only to that part 
of the Canon for which Latin parallels can be 
found, whereas the latter part of it, to illustrate 
which we must resort to Greek liturgies, has 
nothing of the kind. 

We now proceed to set forth the Canon at 
large, with parallel forms drawn from both 
Latin and Greek sources. 





1 ‘‘ When at the present day a bishop or prelate says mass accord- 
ing to the Roman Rite he is provided, not only with a missal, 
but also with another book, in which are contained the canon 
and all the invariable parts of the sacredfunction. That litur- 
gical compositions which, after all, are in the missal, should 
in the case of a small and dignified proportion of the priesthood 
be read not as in the case of the priesthood generally from the 
missal, but from a separate volume, seems to prove that separate 
volume to be a survival from the time when the “‘ ordo missae ”’ 
and the “liber sacramentorum’”’ had not coalesced, whilst 
the very title it bears—‘‘ Canon Missae ’’—seems to carry us 
back to the still remoter age in which the canon of the mass was 
the only invariable part of the sacred ceremony which has as 
yet been committed to writing, the ‘‘ ordo missae ”’ being as 
yet a thing of the future.” Rule’s “ Missal of S. Augustine’s 
Abbey,” p. clxi. 


ROMAN CANON 


ROMAN. 


Oremus; 


For the Holy Church, to 
gtant it peace throughout the 
world. 

For our Pope . - our 
Emperor . . . For catechumens 
For taking away error. . disease 
Ss Such es a ae 

For prisoners, travellers, the 
SiGky 3) sh. ( c., &c. 
(Good Friday Prayers). 


Canon Actionis (1) 


Te igitur. We _ therefore 
humbly pray and beseech thee 
most merciful Father, through 
thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that thou wouldest vouchsafe 
to accept and bless these presents 
these gifts, these holy unspotted 
sacrifices, which we offer to thee, 

In the first place for thy 
Holy Catholic Church, to which 
. vouchsafe to grant peace, as 
also to guard, unite and govern 
throughout the whole world, 
together with thy Servant our 

Pope N., our Ordinary N., 
our King N.; as also all ortho- 
dox believers and professors of 
the catholic and apostolic Faith. 


Memenio. Be mindful, O 
Lord of thy servants and hand- 
maids N. & N. and of all who 
stand around whose faith and 
devotion are known unto thee, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Preces. 


We pray for thy Holy 
Catholic Church here and spread 
throughout the world. For the 
Pope and all his clergy, all 
priests, &c. For the Emperor, 
For the peace of the churches. 
For this people. For fertility. 
For virgins, travellers, the sick, 
&e. &c. 

(Ambrosian Litany). 


The variable collect after the 
Prayers, called ‘‘ Post-Precem.” 
(Mozarabic Mass). 


Nomina. Our Priests offer to 
the Lord God an oblation for 
themselves and for all the clergy 
and for the faithful under them 
and for the whole brotherhood. 





1 This title, as remarked above, formerly preceded the Sursum 


Corda. 
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ROMAN. PROVINCIAL. 


for whom we offer or (1) who offer Also for all presbyters, deacons 
to thee this sacrifice of praisefor clerks and people standing 
themselves, their families and around, for themselves and 
friends, for the redemption of theirs ; 

their souls, for the health and 

salvation that they hope for and 

who (thus) render their duty to 

thee, the Eternal Living and 

True God. 


Infra Acitonem 
Communicanies. (Sharing in 
and celebrating the most holy 
day on which . See ne 





1 The clause, ‘‘ Pro quibus tibi offerimus vel,” omitted in some 
early MSS, was perhaps inserted when the people were ceasing 
to offer the bread and wine themselves and leaving the clergy 
to perform that duty. Vel is probably a rubrical direction : 
if the people had offered in kind, this clause would be omitted 
and the older one, ‘‘ who offer to thee,” recited. 

2 The word communicantes is untranslateable when followed, as 
in the text of the missal, by et memoriam venerantes, but not 
when followed, as in the separate paragraphs headed “ infra 
actionem,”’ by et celebrantes, i.e., ‘‘ celebrating the festival.’ 
The usual translation, ‘‘communicating with (the saints)” 
gives sense, but is not the meaning of the Latin. In the missal 
the present paragraph is actually headed “ Infra actionem,”’ 
but this applies only to the first word “ communicantes.”’ 
On ordinary days the Memento must formerly have continued 
with the words “‘et memoriam venerantes,’’ while on great 
festivals the ‘“‘infra actionem” was interpolated; thus 
at the Paschal Mass the celebrant, after saying that the offerers 
discharge their duty to God, went on to say, “ sharing in and 
celebrating the most sacred night of the Resurrection,’”’ and then, 
““venerating the memory, &c.’’ That is to say, on certain 
occasions after the first part of Memento he turned to the proper 
“infra actionem”’ beginning ‘‘ Communicanies’’ This word 
has been left in the text simply as a catchword, and, like the 
vel in the previous paragraph, has for centuries been unwittingly 
recited as part of the usual text. In the ‘“‘ Stowe Missal” 
the infra-actionem paragraphs are set out together after the 
word communicanies, and then the text continues, ‘‘ ef memoriam 
venevanies.’’ Originally, no doubt, “‘ memento "' governed both 
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ROMAN. 


and honouring in the first place 
the memory of the ever-virgin 
Mary Mother of God and of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as also of thy 
blessed apostles and martyrs 
Peter and Paul, Andrew, James, 
John, Thomas, James, Philip, 
Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon 
and Thaddeus, Linus, Cletus, 
Clement, Xystus, Cornelius, Cy- 
prian, Laurence, Chrysogonus, 
John and Paul, Cosmas and 
Damian, and all thy Saints (1) ; 
by whose merits and prayers 
grant that we may be ever de- 
fended with the help of thy 


PROVINCIAL, 


Making commemoration of the 
most blessed apostles and mar- 
tyrs, 

of holy Mary the Virgin, 
Zacharias, John, Innocents, of 
Peter, Paul, John, James, 
Andrew, Philip, Thomas, Bar- 
tholomew, Matthew, James, 
Simon and Jude, Matthias, 
Mark and Luke; 


and of all martyrs. 
Also for the spirits of those 
who sleep, N., N., para 
(Mozarabic Mass). 





offerers and departed saints: ‘‘ Be mindful of those who offer .. 


as also of thy blessed apostles and martyrs... 


and of all thy 


saints ’’; but when the saints began to be considered too exalted 
to be prayed for, the words “‘ and venerating the memory ”’ were 
inserted, and the last clause, ‘‘ by whose merits, &c.’’ was prob- 


ably added at the same time. 


Prayer for the benefit of departed saints was not, however, 


unknown as late as the XII. century. 


In the ‘‘ Vetus Missale 


Romanum ”’ edited by De Azevedo we find the following Secreta : 
“* Annue nobis Domine ut animae famuli tui Leonis haec prosit 
oblatio, quam immolando totius mundi tribuisti relaxari de- 


licta.”’ 
by the Oblation. 


Here is is asked that a canonised saint may be profited 


Tradition ascribes the mention of our Lady to Pope Siricius 
(385—398), and perhaps the other names are also due to him. 
Of the second twelve (the whole being a mystical arrangement 
suggested by the four and twenty elders of the Apocalypse) 
the two last, Cosmas and Damian (303), are out of chronological 
order, John and Paul (362) being the most recent date, and 
this shews that the list was made once and for all and not 


brought up to date by successive additions. 


In some MSS 


representing local uses, other names are added, e.g., Eleutherius, 
Hilary, Martin, Jerome, Augustine, Gregory, Benedict. 

1 Several MSS (IX. to XIII. century) add here or in the margin 
‘‘Necnon et illorum quorum hodie solemnitatis in conspectu 
gloriae tuae celebretur triumphus.” 
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ROMAN. 


protection. 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. (1) 


Hanc igitur. We therefore 


Through the same 


PROVINCIAL. 


The variable collect ‘‘ Post- 


beseech thee, O Lord, graciously Nomina.” 


to accept this oblation of our 
service as also of thy whole fam- 
ily (2); and dispose our days in 
thy peace, and save us from 
eternal damnation, and bid us 
be numbered in the flock of 
thine elect. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Quam oblationem. 


Which oblation do thou, O 
God, in all respects vouchsafe 
to bless, approve, ratify and 
accept, that it may become for 
us the Body and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ thy most Be- 
loved Son ; 


Per Quem. (3) Through 
whom O Lord, thou dost create all 


1 This Amen became general in the XIII. century. 


“ Ancient Liturgies’’; p. 89 


(Mozarabic Mass). 


The variable collect ‘* Post- 
Pridie,” e.g.: 

We, O Lord, observing these. 
institutes and precepts, humbly 
pray that thou wouldst vouch- 
safe to accept and bless and 
hallow this sacrifice, that it may 
be for us a lawful Eucharist 
. . . unto transformation of 
the Body and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; 


By thy supplying, holy 
Lord, for thou dost for us... 





(Maskell’s 


). 

2 From here to the end of the paragraph is an addition ascribed 
to S. Gregory. More probably it is the one ending retained 
by him out of several formerly in use. 

3 This paragraph, which now stands next before Per Ipsum at 
the end of the Canon, we consider to have been the fixed ending 
of the variable ‘‘ Post Pridie’’ prayer now represented by 
by Quam oblationem. Cardinal Bona, latterly supported by 
Duchesne and other authorities, maintains that it had originally 
no reference to the sacramental elements, but was simply the 
ending of a separate benediction of fruits and other things 
which took place formerly (he says) at every mass, just as the 
Holy Oil is still blessed here on Maundy Thursday. But in the 
Leonian and Gelasian Sacramentaries the blessing (of milk 
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ROMAN. PROVINCIAL. 


these good things, dost sanctify, create all these things very good, 
quicken, bless, and supply unto us dost sanctify, quicken, bless, 
and supply unto us, that they 
may be blessed by thee our God, 

world without end. 

(Mozarabic Mass). 

By whom thou dost all 
things create, created dost bless, 
blest dost sanctify, and sancti- 
fied dost supply unto us. 

(Ending of ‘‘ Post-Secreta”’ 

ov “‘ Post-Pridie,’’ from the 

‘“ Missale Gothicum.’’) 
ROMAN. 


Qui Pridie (1) 

Who on the day before he suffered took bread into his holy 
and venerable hands, and with his eyes lifted up towards heaven 
unto thee, Almighty God, his Father, giving thanks to thee 
he blessed brake and gave it to his disciples saying: Take and 


and honey on the Even of Pentecost and of beans on Ascension 
Day) begins, ‘“‘ Benedic Domine et has tuas creatures,” sug- 
gesting that these objects were additional and that the clause 
Per Quem referred primarily to the sacramental elements. It 
is only the later doctrine of the disappearance of the “‘ substance ”’ 
of the bread and wine by consecration that creates any difficulty 
either in including the sacred elements in ‘‘ haec omnia ’’— 
elements which but a few lines before had been denoted by 
the neuter plurals ‘“‘ quae’ and ‘‘ haec ’’—or in the association 
with them on certain occasions of other objects. The pressure 
of this doctrine has now eliminated all but the Holy Oil, which 
though not a sacrament may be called a ‘‘ sacramental” and 
therefore not unworthy of association with the sacramental 
elements. But if the latter were not originally included in “‘ all 
these good things,”’ it is curious that they should now be the 
only elements to which the clause can ordinarily refer. The 
Ambrosian Canon, however, is quite clear on this point, stating 
that ‘‘ these things ”’ are created and given “ for the increase of 
faith and remission of all our sins.” In S. Mark the Body 
and Blood are called, in a prayer before Communion, ‘“ The 
good things lying before us.” 

1 The Mozarabic and Ambrosian Recitals of Institution have 
been given above, page 155, 6. 
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eat all ye of this, for this is my Body. In like manner after sup- 
per taking also this excellent chalice into his holy and venerable 
hands, also giving thee thanks, he blessed and gave it to his 
disciples saying: Take and drink ye all of this, for this is the 
chalice of my Blood of the new and everlasting Testament, the 
mystery of faith, which shall be shed for you and for many unto 


the remission of sins. 


ROMAN. 


Unde et. Wherefore, O 
Lord, we thy servants, as also 
thy holy people (1), calling to 
mind the blessed Passion of the 
same Christ thy Son our Lord, 
his Resurrection from Hell, and 
wonderful Ascension into Heav- 
en, offer unto thy most excellent 
Majesty of thy gifts bestowed 
upon us a pure victim (2), a holy 
victim, a victim unspotted, the 
the holy bread of eternal life and 
chalice of everlasting salvation. 


Supra quae. Upon which 
things vouchsafe to look with 
merciful and serene countenance 
and to accept them as thou wast 
pleased to accept the gifts of thy 
righteous child Abel, and the 
sacrifice of our patriarch Abra- 
ham, and that which thy high 
priest Melchisedec offered to 
thee, a holy sacrifice, a victim 
unspotted. (3) 


As oft as ye do these things, ye shall do 
them in remembrance of me. 


GREEK LITURGIES. 


Wherefore also we sinners 
calling to mind his lifegiving 
Passion, saving Cross and Death 
and his Rising from the dead on 
the third day, and his Ascension 
into Heaven and Session at thy 
Right Hand, O God and Father, 
and his second laudable and fear- 
ful Appearing. (S. James). 


thine own of thine own we offer 

(S. Chrysostom). 
to thee, O Lord, this fearful and 
bloodless sacrifice. (S. James). 


Look upon us, O God, and 
regard this our service, and 
accept it as thou didst accept 
the gifts of Abel, the sacrifices of 
Noah, the whole offerings of 
Abraham, the priestly offices of 
Moses and Aaron, the peace- 
offerings of Samuel ... 





1 That is to say, We, the officiants and the faithful. 
2 Hostis, a sacrifice for victory obtained over enemies. 


3 Sanctum sacrificium, immaculatam hostiam : 


these words are 


ascribed by the Liber Pontificalis to S. Leo (440—461). They 
first appear in the Gelasian Sacramentary. 
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ROMAN. 


Supplices. We most 
humbly beseech thee, Almighty 
God, command these things to 
be borne by the hands of thy 
holy angel unto thine altar on 
high in the sight of thy divine 
Majesty, that as many of us as 
by this participation of the altar 
shall receive the most sacred 
Body and Blood of thy Son, may 
be fulfilled with all heavenly 
grace and benediction. 
Through the same Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Memento etiam. Be mind- 
ful, also, O Lord, of thy servants 
and handmaidens N. & N. who 
are gone before us with the sign 
of faith and rest in the sleep of 
peace. 

To these, O Lord, and to 
all who sleep in Christ, grant we 
beseech thee a place of refresh- 
ment, of light, and of peace. 
Through the same Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Nobis quoque. (2) Also to us 
sinners, thy servants, trusting 
in the multitude of thy mercies, 


GREEK LITURGIES. 


.- .. that we may be made 
worthy to offer to thee this 
reasonable and bloodless sacri- 
fice . . . receive it unto thy holy 
super-celestial and intellectual. 
altar for a savour of sweetness, 
and send upon us in return the 
grace of thy Holy Spirit. 1) 
( 


(S. Basil). 
... that they may be made to: 
all of us who receive .. . unto 
communion of the blessed life,. 
eternal and unfading. 
(S. Mark). 
And give rest to the souls 
of all these, O Lord our God, 
in the dwellingplaces of thy 
saints, in thy Kingdom. 
(S. Mark).. 


. . in the place of light, whence 
sorrow and sighing are fled away 
. .. . Where the light of thy 
countenance looketh upon them. 

(S. Basil). 


And to us grant the end of 
life to be christian and well 
pleasing and blameless, and 





1 These two paragraphs, from the Offertory Prayer of S. Basil, 
are transposed in order to illustrate the Roman form. 

2 This prayer (for the concelebrating clergy) has evidently been 
edited so as to provide a list of saints complementary to that of 


Communicantes. 


In oriental liturgies S. John Baptist is almost 


always here mentioned, and sometimes the Blessed Virgin and 
S. Stephen, with the general commemoration of Apostles and all 


saints. 


The compiler of the Canon has erased names already 


mentioned in Communicantes, and has added two Apostles. 
(Matthias and Barnabas) not there contained, together with a. 


representative list of his own selection, viz: 


Ignatius and 


- Alexander, bishops, Marcellinus a presbyter and Peter am 
. exorcist, and the names of seven female martyrs. 
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vouchsafe to grant some part 
and fellowship with thy holy 


Apostles and martyrs; with 
John, Stephen, Matthias, Bar- 
nabas, Ignatius, Alexander, 
Marcellinus, Peter, Felicitas, 
Perpetua, Agatha, Lucy, Agnes, 
Cecily, Anastasia, and with all 
thy saints: into whose com- 
pany we beseech thee to admit 
as, not weighing our merit, but 
of thy own gracious pardon. 
‘Through Christ our Lord. 
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GREEK LITURGIES. 


vouchsafe to us to have a part 
and lot with all thy saints. 

(S. Mark). 
. . . with holy John, prophet 
and fore-runner and Baptist, 
the holy Apostles, the holy N., 
and all thy saints. (S. Basil). 


. . . beeseeching that thou 
wouldest not deal with us 
according to our sin, nor reward 
us after our iniquity, but accord- 
ing to thine equity and unutter- 


able lovingkindness ; and 
vouchsafe to us thine heavenly 
and eternal gifts. (S. James). 


Per Quem. (See above, p242) 

Per Ipsum. Through him 
and with him and in him is to 
thee, God the Father Almighty, 
in the Unity of the Holy Spirit, 
all honour and glory, world with- 
outend. Amen. 


By the grace and com- 
passion and lovingkindness of 
thine only-begotten Son, with 
whom be thou blessed and glori- 
fied, together with thine All- 
holy and Good and Lifegiving 
Spirit, now and ever and world 
without end. Amen. 

(S. James). 


In addition to the parallels set out above we 
have an interesting liturgical quotation in the 
Tract De Sacramentis, a work formerly attri- 
buted to S. Ambrose and consisting of a series 
of lectures to the newly baptised for the week 
after Baptism. It is preceded in the collected 
works of S. Ambrose by a similar treatise called 
“ De Mystertis,” perhaps by the same unknown 
writer, and this may have been intended as the 
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first lecture of the series, as it is chiefly con- 
cerned with Holy Baptism. The extract from 
De Sacramentis given below contains, as the 
reader will observe, a liturgical formula corres- 
ponding to part of the Roman Canon, and some 
have thought that we have here a fragment of 
an independent Canon belonging to some Latin 
rite used (say) in Northern Italy. 
We find it difficult to believe that the causes. 
which produced the Canon in the Roman 
Church were so exactly paralleled elsewhere as. 
to issue in the form before us. Nor can we read- 
ily accept the existence of contemporary variants. 
of a document which seems to us to be the result 
of special and purely local circumstances. Our 
reasons for this attitude will appear in the 
course of the exposition to be presently offered, 
but we may here say that we consider the quota- 
tion in question to be nothing more than a para- 
phrase intended to reproduce the sense of the 
central part of the Roman Canon, not verbatim, 
but in such a form as would better support the 
doctrine which the writer is enforcing, namely 
that consecration is effected by the ‘‘ Words of 
Christ.”” The opening portion of the Canon is. 
referred to, and then the writer says that when 
we come to the completion of the Sacrament, 
the Words of Christ, and not the mere words of 
the priest, are necessary. Then he gives an 
explanatory version of Quam oblationem, to 
shew why in the actual Canon the priest asks 
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that the oblation may be “ approved,” “ rati- 
fied,” etc., namely ‘“‘ because it is the figure 
of the Body and Blood.” It is soon to be a 
figure no longer, for now the Institution is 
recited and in their respective places the 
“‘ celestial words,’’ or authoritative statement, 
whereby the figure becomes the reality. After 
this, the priest reverts to “his own words,” 
and the writer gives the substance of Unde et, 
Supra quae, and Supplices. It seems clear that 
his object was to make the Canon easily under- 
stood: he smooths over the abrupt sequences 
of the text, and alters some of its expressions 
(e.g. suscipias instead of accepita habeas); he 
carefully runs together in one paragraph the 
three prayers following Qui Pridie, avoiding the 
neuter plurals guae and haec, and mitigates the 
awkwardness of the association of the holy 
bread of eternal life and the chalice of everlasting 
salvation with the gifts of Abraham and 
Melchizedec by a transposition, which makes it 
appear that the gifts of the patriarchs were 
accepted also by virtue of a mystic translation 
unto the altaronhigh. Knowing that the Canon 
as it stands is not verbally consistent with the 
doctrine which he is teaching, he turns the 
language into accord with the latter. It is the - 
doctrine, not the text of the Canon, that he is 
exposing. 
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De Sacrameniis. 

All that has been previously said is in the words of the priest ; 
prayer is made for the people, for kings, for the rest; but when 
we come to the completion of the venerable Sacrament, the priest 
no longer uses his own words but uses the words of Christ. 

Wouldest thou know with what celestial words consecration 
is performed ? Thepriestsays : Make for us this oblation approved 
ratified, reasonable, acceptable, because it is the figure of the 
Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. Who on the day before he 
suffered took bread in his holy hands, looked up into heaven to thee 
Holy Father Almighty, Eternal God, giving thanks he blessed, 
brake, and delivered the broken (bread) to his apostles and dis- 
ciples, saying Take and eat ye all of this, for this is my Body 
which shail be broken for many. Likewise after supper on the day 
before he suffered he took the chalice also, looked up unto 
heaven to thee, Holy Father Almighty, Eternal God, giving 
thanks he blessed and delivered to his apostles and disciples, 
saying, Take and drink ye all of this, for this 1s my Blood. 

The priest says: Therefore mindful of his most glorious 
Passion and Resurrection from hell and Ascension into heaven 
we offer to thee this unspotted host, this holy bread and chalice 
of life everlasting ; and we beg and pray that thou mayest receive 
this oblation upon thine altar on high by the hands of thy holy 
angels, as thou didst deign to receive the gifts of thy righteous 
child Abel and the sacrifice of our patriarch Abraham and that 
which the high priest Melchisedec offered unto thee. 


The Ambrosian Canon. 


The Liturgy of the Church of Milan, called 
“Ambrosian ”’ after its most famous bishop, 
has already been dealt with in the chapter on 
the Provincial Latin Rite. The Canon, as there 
stated, is essentially Roman, but the lists of 
saints are not identical, nor is Qu: Pridie, and 
there are other variations from the existing 
Roman form. It has S. Gregory’s setting of 
Hanc igitur, and the words in Supra quae 
attributed to S. Leo, but the Lord’s Prayer 
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retains its pre-Gregorian position. As a con- 
sequence of the adoption of the Canon, the Kiss 
of Peace is given before Communion. 


The ‘‘ Liturgy of S. Peter.” 


This is a Greek liturgy with a Canon translated 
from the Roman. It may have once been cur- 
rent in Southern Italy, but some authorities 
repudiate it. Possibly it belongs to the move- 
ment in favour of the Roman Canon, which, as 
we have remarked, was successful in the 
Northern part of the Peninsula and elsewhere. 
‘There are, however, certain modifications : thus, 
in Te igitur acceptance of the prayer is asked, as 
well as of the gifts ; in’Memento the clause “‘ pro 
quibus . . . vel” is wanting—evidence, 
perhaps, of genuineness ; after Communicantes 
is a silent Memento of the Dead ; after Supflices 
the priest commemorates the archbishop and the 
Living ; Memento etiam is omitted. Agnus Det 
‘is used, but after the Canon the liturgy reverts 
to the Byzantine form, and all the first part 
-of the mass is of that type, with references to 
S. Basil. 

The Byzantine Rite itself is said to be used at 
the present day in parts of Southern Italy, 
‘Sicily, and Corsica.! 


“1 We take this statement from Fortescue, p. 181, n. 3. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE ROMAN CANON: AN ANALYSIS, 


The Roman Canon, as the reader will have 
observed, consists of the following members :— 


Te igitur, a prayer of offering and general 
intercession. 

Memento, containing the names of offerers. 

Communicantes, a continuation of the fore- 
going, referring to the festival, if any, and 
containing names of saints. 

Hanc igitur, a collect closing the foregoing. 

Quam oblationem, a collect of ‘ post-pridie ” 
character. 

Qui pridie, the Recital of Institution. 

Unde et memores, an Anamnesis, in Eastern 
form. 

Supra quae and Supplices, fragmentary pray- 
ers of offering. 

Memento etiam, containing names of departed. 

Nobis quoque, a prayer closing the foregoing, 
with a list of saints. 

Per Quem, a “ post-pridie ’’ ending. 

Per Ipsum, the conclusion. 
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Here we have four prayers of offering, or six, 
aif we include Quam oblationem and Unde et, 
two lists of saints, and a double ending; and 
those who have undertaken to rearrange and 
reconstruct the document with a view of bringing 
it into line with the corresponding section of the 
Eastern Liturgy (assumed to be the norm) 
have found their task complicated by these 
redundancies, for which, no less than for the 
order of the Canon itself, they are at a loss 
to account. To the mind of the present writers, 
‘the great difficulty is to account for the presence 
-of the Canon at all, considered as a series of 
-oblationary prayers after the Thanksgiving. In 
‘the normal liturgical scheme the general prayer 
‘precedes the recitation of the names, and the 

-Oblation (or “second” Oblation) follows it, 
all coming before the Thanksgiving. But in 
the Roman Mass the celebrant bids Ovemus, 
and no audible or formerly audible prayer 
follows until Te zgitur, the offertorium, Oblation, 
and Thanksgiving coming between. On Good 
Friday, however, and formerly on the preceding 
Wednesday also, when there is neither Offering 
nor Thanksgiving, and no Canon, the bidding 
goes beyond the mere “ Let us pray,” and it 
has been conjectured (by Duchesne and others) 
“that the ordinary service proceeded in like fashion 
in former times,! that is to say, the present 


1 There are similarities of expression in Te ligituy and the Good 
Friday prayers, e.g. :— See next p, 
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Oremus formerly introduced a series of biddings 
and prayers, fragments of which are now found 
in the Canon. The expression “ Te igitur,’” 
which, as it now stands, is a resumption without 
antecedent, would thus have been the beginning 
of a prayer after a bidding or preface, just as 
“ Hanc zgitur,”’ later on, is a natural resumption 
after the previous Memento. Te igitur thus 
represents a ‘‘ Post-Precem,” and Hanc igitur 
a ‘‘ Post-Nomina.” The idea of offering, prom- 
inent in Hanc igitur, is not out of place in a 
collect following the recitation of the names of 
offerers, but that Te igitur, in its supposed former 
position and setting, was also an oblationary 
prayer seems at least doubtful: perhaps it was 
formerly a direct prayer of intercession and much 
more detailed and extensive than now. 

So far, the Canon contains nothing that 
might not be read with equal or greater propriety 
in the preceding section of the service : the next 
three members seem to belong to a different 
category. Quam oblationem was in the last 
chapter compared with the Provincial ‘ Post- 
Pridie,’’ a variable collect which always follows 
the Quiz Pridie or Recital of Institution and 


Te igitur Good Friday.. 

Pro ecclesia tua sancta Oremus. . pro ecclesia sancta 
-catholica quam pacificare custo- Deiuteam.. pacificare adunare 
dire adunare et regere digneris et custodire toto orbe terrarum 
toto orbe terrarum . . 

Te igitur goes on to mention the Pope, the Ordinary (antistes), 
the Emperor (the King, in Sarum, etc.), and all faithful people : 
the Good Friday series similarly, but in fuller terms. 
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corresponds to the “‘ Anamnesis ” of the Greek 
Liturgy. Here, however, we have Quam obla- 
tionem before the Recital, and Unde et, an 
obvious Anamnesis, after it, and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the latter has 
displaced the former. Moreover Unde et begins 
a new series, of distinctly different character 
from the foregoing. Supra quae and Supplices 
might almost be taken for fragments of the 
Byzantine offertory prayer. Memento etiam 
is a fragment representing a “ diptych of the 
dead,’ the ‘etiam’ suggesting the former 
presence of a Memento or diptych of the living ; 
while Nobis quoque recalls, as we saw in the last 
chapter, the prayer which follows the Diptych 
in the Greek Liturgy. At this point the series 
is interrupted by Per Quem, a paragraph which 
we have compared with the Provincial “ post- 
pridie ’’ ending, and we suggest that this is the 
old ending of Quam oblationem, the sole surviving 
Roman Post-Pridie. Per Ipsum, on the other 
hand, seems to belong to the second series and is 
not unlike the Greek ending. 

S. Gregory’s remark that the Canon had been 
compiled by some “scholar ’’! is further sup- 
ported by the consideration that this second 
series (from Unde et to Nobis quoque inclusive) 
contains, like the first series, matter which be- 
longs more naturally to a previous liturgical 


—_—— 





1 Epist; ix, 
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section, though not of the same liturgy. Supra 
quae and Supplices are distinctly offertory 
prayers, while Memento etiam and Nobis quoque 
may be equally proanaphoral in origin. It 
would follow that of the original post-Thanks- 
giving elements there remain only Quam obla- 
tionem with its separated ending Per Quem, 
Qui Pridie, and Unde et, with the conclusion 
Per Ipsum. And just as Te igitur is duplicated 
by Supra quae and Supplices, so is Quam obla- 
tionem duplicated by Unde et and Per Quem 
by Per Ipsum. The conclusion is irresistible 
that the Canon contains non-Latin elements, 
fragments, perhaps, of a Greek rite formerly 
used in Rome, and that the compiler or editor 
had instructions not only to transfer matter 
from one section to another but also to amalga- 
mate two distinct rites in the process; and as 
in the original Latin rite the Recital was doubt- 
less enclosed between two collects, the editor 
now enclosed it between two sets of prayers, 
Latin and Greek respectively. Quam oblationem 
was thus shifted from its place ; moreover, as 
the reader will see on turning back to the parallel 
on page 242, its introductory phrase has been 
omitted as out of harmony with the new position 
and the remainder has been connected with the 
previous paragraph by the use of the relative 
adjective guam. Then, as ‘ Jesus Christ 

thy Son” sufficiently connected this prayer 
with the following Qui Pridie, the original ending 
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Per Quem was transferred to the Greek series as 
a reinforcement of Per Ipsum. 

There can, we think, be hardly any doubt as 
to the sources of the Canon: the real difficulty 
arises when we enquire into the reason of its 
compilation. The inclusion of Greek elements 
may have been an act of policy, with a view of 
conciliating the remnant of those Romans who 
had from time immemorial worshipped in Greek ; 
or, on the other hand, it may be no more than a 
learned archeological fancy, the Greek Rite of 
Rome being long obsolete. The term schol- 
asticus applied by S. Gregory to the unknown 
compiler would incline us to the latter theory. 
But whyZshould a Canon have been compiled 
atall? Perhaps there was a Greek Canon before 
there was a Latin one. The word is Greek, and 
it is curious that it should have become the title 
ofa Latindocument. We have already observed 
the early developement of the Anaphora in the 
Eastern Liturgy : perhaps there was a tendency 
inherent in the Greek rites to develope the post- 
Thanksgiving, and the Latin portion of the Canon 
was afterwards added in imitation of the other. 
We incline, however, to the view that the Canon 
was compiled ‘d’un seul jet,” and at a time 
when the Romans no longer used Greek in their 
normal worship. It is to be observed that the 
function of the deacon in the Roman Mass is 
much restricted ; it is in fact almost entirely 
ceremonial rather than liturgical, and such 
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important duties as bidding the prayers and 
reciting the names, still assigned to him in the 
Provincial Rite, are in the Roman performed by 
the celebrant. And when we remember that 
the Pope was in theory the sole celebrant 
intra muros, we may not unreasonably conjecture 
that the Canon was expressly devised to enforce 
this prerogative. An ordinary priest might say 
Oremus, but it was the Pope or his deputy who 
must proceed with the prayer. The Dominus 
vobiscum before sursum Corda, peculiar to 
the Roman Rite, perhaps marks the first inter- 
vention of the Pontiff, whether just arrived or 
otherwise. In the days of persecution he held 
his hurried and secret meetings with the different 
groups of worshippers, and having saluted the 
brethren would give thanks and distribute the 
Sacrament, and depart for another meeting 
elsewhere. His late arrival thus became tradi- 
tional and customary ; and just as the presence 
of the Ovemus followed by the Offering and 
formerly, as seems probable, by the prayers and 
names, indicates the original beginning of the 
service (the “ Didactic Section’’ being thus 
indifferent or independent), so does the Dominus 
vobiscum mark the beginning of the papal func- 
tion.! If the Pope alone, either in person or by 
deputy, might recite the Thanksgiving, it would 
add to his dignity that biddings, prayers, and 


1 The deacon also, on his first confronting the people in the pulpit 
or ambon to read the Gospel, says Dominus vobiscum. 
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““names ”’ should also be transferred to him and 
should in his mouth become a great Prayer of 
Oblation. And this is just what was effected 
by the compilation of the Canon. 

It is curious that the Oremus should have 
remained,’ and we can but suppose that this 
was intentional. In the Good Friday prayers 
there was an interval for silent devotion between 
the bidding and the prayer itself indicated by the 
diaconal direction ‘“‘ Flectamus genua”’ and 
the subsequent “ Levate.’’ Although there 
would be no such “‘ prostration ’’ on the Sunday 
there may have been an interval for private 
prayer after Oremus, which, however, came to be 
regarded merely as the signal for the offertorium. 

eos to our analysis the Canon consists 
oO 


Proanaphoral Elements. 


Latin. Greek. 

Te igitur. Supra quae. Supplices. 
Memento. Memento etiam. 
Hanc igitur. Nobis quoque. 

Infra Gratiarum Actlonem, 
Qui Pridie ; 
(Quam) oblationem, Unde et memores. 
Per Quem. Per Ipsum 





1 It is omitted in some late medieval missals, but it is not a post- 
Tridentine insertion, for it is mentioned in the ninth century 
Ordo Romanus. In the “‘ Vetus Missale Romanum edited by De 
Azevedo in 1752 and ascribed by him to the XI or XII century, 
Te igituy is preceded by the words ‘‘ Domine exaudi orationem 
meam: Et clamor meus ad te veniat. OREMUS.” The 
Canon was evidently felt to demand some sort of antecedent. 
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And, as regards function, of 


Post-Precem Te igitur 


Nomina Memento. 
Post-Nomina Hanc igitur. 
Post-Pridie (Quam) oblationem. 
Rec. of Institution Qui Pridie. 
Anamnesis Unde et memores. 
Greek Offy Prayer Supra quae. Supplices. 
Greck Diptych Memento etiam. Nobis quoque. 
Post-Pridie ending Per Quem. 
Greek ending Per Ipsum. 
The Date of the Canon. 


The prevalent opinion appears to be that the 
Canon was already in existence in the early part 
of the fifth century, as it is referred to or describ- 
ed in the “ Letter of Innocent I to Decentius”’ 
and the Tract De Sacramentis. We are doubtful 
however, of the date ascribed to these documents. 
The former discloses an organisation which if 
possible in so troubled a time is little short of 
astonishing : it is valuable, however, as shewing 
that the Roman or Papal Rite was not alone in 
the field at the time, whenever it was, even in 
central Italy. Decentius was bishop of Eugu- 
bium in Umbria, and the Letter purports to be 
the Pope’s reply to his enquiries. Certain things 
are objected to, for instance the recitation of 
the names before the priest makes prayer 
(precem) and in his ovatio commends the oblations 
of those whose names are to be recited. First, 
says Innocent, the oblations are to be commend- 
ed, and afterwards the names are to be given 
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out, z.e. during the mysteries, and not in the 
previous section which “ we occupy with other 
matters in order that the mysteries themselves 
may open a way for the acceptance of the 
prayers about to be associated with them.”? 
This fairly describes the present arrangement : 
first the oblations are taken, and, although 
Oremus has been said, the prayers come later, 
in the course of the “‘ mysteries,’ that is to 
say, the oblations are commended in Te igitur 
and the names are recited in Memento. The 
method objected to, viz :—first the prayers and 
names, and afterwards the mysteries, is precisely 
that of the Provincial Rite. The Pope moreover 
insists on the Kiss being given after the com- 
pletion of the mysteries, 2.e. just before Com- 
munion, whereas in the Provincial Rite it is 
given before the mysteries begin.» The in- 
junction as to the names is suspiciously like that 
of Charlemagne’s ‘‘ General Admonitions”’ 
(No. 738) :—‘To priests : That names are not to 
be publicly recited at an earlier point of the mass 
than the Canon,” and we are inclined to assign 
the Letter to the romanising movement which 





1 “ De nominibus vero recitandis antequam precem sacerdos faciat 
atque eorum oblationes quorum nomina recitanda sunt sua 
oratione commendet .. . Prius ergo oblationes sunt commend- 
andae ac tunc eorum nomina, quorum sunt, edicenda; ut inter 
mysteria sacra nominentur, non inter alia quae ante praemittimus 
ut ipsis mysteriis viam futuris precibus aperiamus.” 

2 ‘‘ Pacem igitur asseris ante confecta mysteria quosdam populis 
imperare vel sibi inter se sacerdotes tradere, cum post ee 
(quae aperire non debeo) pax sit necessario indicenda.” 
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‘began soon after the time of S. Gregory and 
ended in the almost complete disappearance of 
the Provincial Rite. 

The De Sacrameniis has been assigned to the 
first quarter of the fifth century, presumably 
from the absence of the words ascribed to S. Leo, 
“holy sacrifice, unspotted victim.’”’ But as 
the text does not quote the Canon but only 
gives a version of part of it, we cannot be certain 
that these words were not before the writer, 
whose object was clearly not to rehearse the 
Canon ,but to distinguish between the words 
of the priest and the “celestial words” by © 
which consecration is effected. The compiler 
of the Canon either disregarded or was unaware 
of the effect attributed to these words, as we have 
pointed out in Chapter XV. We cannot, there- 
fore, rely upon this tract for fixing even an 
approximate date for the Canon, and we are 
disposed to assign it to the same romanising 
movement as the Letter to Decentius. 

Fortescue! cites letters of Pope Felix III 
(463-495) as shewing that the “ Prayers of the 
People,” 17.e. the proanaphoral prayers, were 
‘still in their old place in the latter half of the 
fifth century. We have examined the work 
referred to® but find there little light upon the 
subject. The Pope enjoins that certain persons 





1 “‘ The Mass’’; p. 294. 
22 Thiel, Epistolae Romanorum Pontificum Genuinae, Letters of 
Felix III, xii & xiii. 








ae es ee 
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shall not be reconciled until the day of death; 
and meanwhile shall take no part in the prayer 
either of the faithful or of the catechumens. 
Others are not to be allowed to offer, but may 
join in the prayer with the people. The 
language, though obscure, may possibly bear the 
sense claimed for it, in which case the date of the 
Canon may be pushed forward to the end of the 
fifth century or the beginning of the sixth. 

On the other hand, an early date is favoured 
by the very fact of the inclusion of Greek ele- 
ments, for, even allowing the “scholar” to 
have been one of archeological tastes, we can 
hardly deem him capable of inserting prayers 
which had been entirely forgotten. These 
prayers were probably well known in the fourth 
century. An early writer, contemporary with 
Pope Damasus (366-384) seems to refer to 
Supra quae as belonging to the Prayer of 
Oblation,! and the cognate examples already 
given from the “ Offertory Prayer of S. Basil” 
can hardly be of later date. 


The Two Ancient Roman Rites. 


If our analysis be correct, two ancient rites 
emerge from it which are perhaps the only 





1 Quaestiones veteris et novi testamenti, Migne, P.L. xxxv, 2329: 

“‘ Similiter Spiritus Sanctus quasi antistes sacerdos appellatus est 
excelsi Dei, non summus sicut nos in oblatione praesumunt ”’ ; 

i.e. the Holy Spirit is signified by Melchisedec and should not be 
called ‘“‘summus sacerdos,’’ as in the ‘‘ Oblation,’’ because His. 
priesthood is inferior to Christ’s. 
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accessible examples of the primitive “‘ Morning 
‘Service ’”’ upon which the Liturgy, properly so 
‘called, was afterwards constructed. We have 
already suggested that the Ovemus (and prayers) 
followed by the Oblation, indicates the original 
beginning of the service. The Oblation here 
is not a “second” or merely an “ official ”’ 
offering, but the Oblation proper. The ele- 
ments, even as late as the ninth century, were 
here offered by the people, and this would hardly 
have been so originally if there had been a pre- 
-cedent ‘didactic section” during which the 
offerer must retain his cake of bread and phial 
of wine in his hands or upon his person. Of 
‘course, a didactic section was in time prefixed 
‘to the mass, but not until the Oblation in this 
place had become fixed and traditional, so that 
it was not put back to the beginning, its place 
in all other liturgies. 

Of these two primitive rites the Greek is prob- 
-ably the earlier. Possibly there was no prayer 
‘section, but the service began at once with the 
Oblation. Moreover the position of the Kiss 
in the Roman Mass is probably due to the 
‘compiler of the Canon, who transferred certain 
elements of the Greek rite in the order in which 
che found them. Thus, 


6. Prayer of Oblation. 
Incorporated in the Canon. 
Diptych. 


“7. Kiss of Peace. Added after the Canon. 
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That the Kiss here is not a Latin element is 
shewn also by the absence of any original 
“oratio ad pacem,” the existing prayer in the 
missal being of later introduction. 

In our Latin rite it is difficult to find a place 
for the Kiss. On the analogy of the Provincial 
Rite it should come between the Prayers and 
the Thanksgiving, but the chanted ending of the 
last of the former (Per omnia saecula saeculorum) 
leads on directly to the Thanksgiving without 
any liturgical break, that is to say, this ending 
and the succeeding Dominus vobiscum. Sursum 
Corda, Preface, and (formerly) Sanctus are in 
the same tone and form one continuous piece 
of chant. If, as we have suggested, the object 
of the Canon was to enhance the papal dignity, 
the late position of the Kiss is thus accounted | 
for, but why it should have formed part of the 
Greek rite and not of the Latin is a question not 
so easily answered. Possibly, and supposing 
that the Kiss was ever introduced at the Latin 
* morning service, the salutation was exchanged 
at the outset while the brethren were assembling, 
without formula, while in the Greek rite it came 
after the prayers in the traditional manner, 
and the compiler of the Canon enlarged the sim- 
ple ‘‘ Peace to all”? into “ The Peace of the 
Lord be with you alway,’ retaining the 
answer “ And with thy spirit.” 
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The Roman “ Morning Service.” 


Latin. Greek. 
Oremus pro... 
4. Oratio post Precem : 
Te igitur. (1) 
- Nomina: Momento. 
Oratio post Nomina: 
Hance igitur. 
Oblation. Oblation. 
Oratio super Oblata: (2) 7. Prayer of Oblation : 
Supra quae. Supplices. 
Diptych of Living. 
8. Diptych of Dead : Memento 
etiam. 
9. Prayer after Diptychs: 
Nobis quoque. 


tons 


12, Kiss. 
Per omnia saecula saeculorum. 
Dominus vobiscum. Sursum 
Corda. Preface. Sanctus. Thanksgiving. 
Oratio post Sanctus. 
5. Qui Pridie (3) Recital of Institution. 
-4, Oratio post Pridie: 6. Anamnesis: Unde et meme 
(Quam) oblationem . « oves. Prayer for communi- 
cants. (4) 


10. Per Quem. 11. Per Ipsum. (5) 
3 The numbers shew the order in which the Compiler of the 


‘Canon used the different parts. 





1 Omitting reference to Oblation? It must be remembered that 
Te igitur, Hanc igitur, and (Quam) oblationem represent prayers 
which in all probability were originally variable. 

2 Now called ‘‘ Secreta.”” See below, page 278. 

.3 The pivot of the Canon as a compilation 

‘4 Possibly the latter half of SupDlices, from *‘ ut quoiquot,”’ originally 
followed Unde et memores. 

5 The “‘ duplicates’ of the Canon may be conveniently set out 


as follows :— 
Supra quae and Supplices. 


Te igitur. 

Memento, &c. Memento etiam. 
Hance igitur. Nobis quogue. 
Quam oblationem. Unde el memores. 


«Per Quem. Per Ipsum. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE GREGORIAN OR DEVELOPED RoMAN MASS. 


The Latin rite which in the seventh century 
began to push its way to predominance in the 
Western Church is known as “ Gregorian,” 
after the Pope to whom is attributed the reform 
which was undoubtedly the main cause of its 
subsequent success and reputation. S. Gregory 
sat from 590 to 604; but at least two of his: 
predecessors, Leo (440-461) and Gelasius (492- 
496), are believed to have taken a hand in the 
work. 

We must bear in mind that the liturgy upon 
which they worked was the papal service, that 
is to say a rite already differentiated from the 
normal. The early Church in Rome worshipped 
in small groups, purposely isolated, the bishop 
or pope being the personal link which bound 
them together in one community. We have 
noticed how Justin Martyr declares, in his 
examination, that he is not cognisant of any 
meeting besides his own!. Such circumstances. 
as these not only enhanced the episcopal dignity 





1 See above, Chapter V. 
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and responsibility but also seriously affected the 
developement of the rite with which the bishop 
officiated. If he was obliged to visit the different 
groups in order, perhaps more than one in the 
course of one liturgical day, it is more than 
probable that the service at which the Pope 
presided was brief and condensed, and the Canon 
we think, was the ultimate result. Both papal 
prerogative and papal rite outlived the needs 
that had given rise to them; the Pope or his 
deputy was for a long time the sole celebrant 
intra muros, and the “‘stations’’ publicly held 
at the different churches were the equivalent, 
in more spacious times, of his stealthy and 
hurried visits in times gone by. We have al- 
ready given reasons for thinking that there was 
a time when the Pope took no part in any 
“didactic section”? or “missa catechumen- 
orum ’’! that is to say, when such services did 
not enter into the ordinary papal routine. But 
in course of time, instead of intervening with 
Dominus vobiscum and Sursum corda, the Pope 
began to arrive earlier; the lessons were read 
in his presence, he doubtless preached a ‘sermon 
on important days, and the Oblation ceremony 
was elaborated. S. Leo, in particular, was an 
assiduous preacher, and based his discourses 


1 Doubtless there were exceptions, as for instance on Easter 
Even and other great vigils, when the assembly was larger than 
usual and the Pope would be present during the whole pro- 
«ceedings. 
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on the gospel of the day. Ultimately, the Pope 
and his escort arrived at the beginning of the 
service; he saluted the people and offered a 
prayer over them, perhaps as ‘“ completing ” 
a general litany or supplication. : 

S. Gregory reorganised the papal ceremonies,. 
especially those of the stations, and this reform 
included a revision of the ecclesiastical chant. * 
The ‘Gregorian Chant” was not a new 
creation, but an improved version (with addi- 
tions) of an already existing system of unknown. 
antiquity. S. Gregory’s work consisted in re-— 
ducing this system to order and in adapting it 
to his liturgical reforms; and to ensure the 
permanence of his teaching he established a song-- 
school or schola cantorum. 

The part played by the Gregorian Chant in: 
the introduction of the Roman Mass into the 
Provinces must not be overlooked. Little diffi- 
culty, as we have observed, seems to have at- 
tended the reception of the Canon, for that 





1 The ecclesiastical chant was not a mere musical accompaniment 
but an integral part of the liturgical order. ‘‘ Low Mass”? is 
not a reversion to a more ancient manner of celebrating, but is 
missa privaia, t.e., without solemnity and performed without 
note or song. The traditional view of S. Gregory’s werk may. 
now be considered as established: see Morin, “‘ Les véritables: 
Origines du Chant grégorten,”’ (1890); and, “‘S. Gregory and: 
the Gregorian Chant,” (Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society, 
1904) ; also, Wagner’s History of Plainchani, translated {for the: 
same Society. 

Some of the pre-gregorian music is used to this day in the- 
Church of Milan under the name of ‘‘ Ambrosian Chant ’’: it is; 
sometimes far more elaborate than the corresponding Gregorian: 
version. 
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involved no chant beyond the notes of the 
Lord’s Prayer; but to part with elements of 
their service already wedded to traditional song 
was for clergy and people a serious matter. It 
was the overwhelming superiority of the Roman 
Chant that finally settled the question: Chant 
and Mass came in together. Song schools were 
established on the lines of that of S. Gregory, 
those of Metz and Rouen becoming especially 
famous; and it was the influence of such 
centres, more than the weight of papal or imperial 
authority, that led to the final supersession of 
the Provincial Rite. 

In England, in the eighth century, Egbert of 
York speaks of the antiphonary given by S. 
Gregory to Augustine, when the latter was 
setting out on his mission, and it is quite possible 
that this country received the first copies of the 
work. At any rate the Gregorian tradition was 
well maintained: Bede mentions that Bishop 
Putta of Rochester was versed in ‘‘ the Roman 
chant which he had learned from the pupils of 
the blessed Pope Gregory ’! and the purity of 
the English medieval text is remarkable as com- 
pared with that of contemporary continental 
versions. 

Before going on to describe the Gregorian Mass, 
which begins with chanting, it will be useful to 
note that there are three kinds of mass music. 


i 
1 Hist Eccl. ; iv. 2. 
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The simplest, and also the oldest, is that of the 
core of the service, from Perv omnia to the end of 
the Sanctus. Secondly, we have the antiphonal 
or choir chant, not so simple as the first; and 
thirdly, there is the elaborate, but ancient, solo- 
chant of the pieces executed between the mass- 
lessons. Taking these in the reverse order, the 
last mentioned pertained to expert and trained 
singers, the second kind to the chorus or choir, 
and the first to the clergy assisting at the altar. 
In each case there were comparatively simple 
elements in which the people might join. In 
the following table the chanted parts are dis- 
tinguished by tétalics. 


THE GREGORIAN Mass. 


Antiphona ad tutrottum. 
Kyrte eleison. Gloria in excelsis, 
The Collect. 


2. Lesson, followed by the Graduale. 


Epistle, followed by the Alleluia, or the Tract. 
The Gospel. 


3. Homily, if any. 
5. ‘‘ Oremus.” 

Collection of the Oblations. Offertorium. 
6. ‘“‘ Secreta ’’ collect. 


Per omnia saecula saeculorum. “Canon gratiarum 
8. Dominus vobiscum. . Sursum Corda actionis.” 
Preface. Sanctus, 


9. The Canon. Lord’s Prayer. 

7. ‘‘ The peace of the Lord be alway with you.” Kiss. 
10. Fraction. Commixture. 

11. Communion. Antiphona ad Communionem. 

12. Post-Communion collect. Ite mtssa est. 
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The Opening Chants. 


The Introit or Antiphona ad Introitum was a 
psalm sung by the choir to cover the entry of 
the Pope and his clergy and the ceremonies that 
took place when they had reached the altar: 
these accomplished, the Gloria Patri was. sung 
and the antiphon or recurring verse was repeated, 
for the last time. By the eleventh century 
the psalm had been reduced to one verse and the 
repetitions of the antiphon to two, that is to say 
it was sung before the psalm-verse and before 
and after the Gloria Patri. We find the same 
kind of antiphonal chant in the Commumio or 
Antiphona ad Commumnionem, covering the ad- 
ministration, and formerly the Offertorium be- 
longed to this class, being an antiphonal psalm 
sung during the Oblation. The Communio 
has for centuries been reduced to a single execu- 
tion of the antiphon, and the Offertorium has 
become a solo-chant. 

The ninefold Kyrie, that is to say ‘ Kyrie 
eleison ”’ thrice, ‘‘ Christe eleison ’’ thrice, and 
again ‘‘ Kyrie eleison”’ thrice, is thought to 
have been part of a litany, such as still precedes 
the mass on the eves of Easter and Pentecost. 
S. Gregory says that on weekdays only Kyrie 
eleison and Christe eleison were sung, the rest 
(presumably the body of the litany) being 
omitted.! The chant was originally of a simple 





1 Epist,; ix. 
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character and sung by the people, who continued 
to sing as long as time allowed or until a sign was 
given them to stop. Canon 3 of the Council of 
Vaison (529) mentions the introduction of the 
Kyrie at Rome, and this is presumed to refer to 
the Roman method of beginning and ending 
the litany. ‘“‘ Christe eleison”’ is perhaps due 
to S. Gregory. 

The Kyries being finished, the Pope turned to 
the people and intoned Gloria in excelsis Deo, if 
it were the season for it. This is an ancient 
Eastern hymn for the morning?! and still forms 
part of the Byzantine Morning Praise or 
“ Orthros.”” It seems to have been sung at the 
mass at first only on Christmas Day, and sub- 
sequently on days which had no stational 
procession or litany ; and this leads us to infer 
that the Kyrie and this hymn were formerly 
mutually exclusive. As at present used, be- 
tween the Kyrie and the collect, it obscures the 
connexion of these latter. Its use was at first 
restricted to bishops: a presbyter might sing 
it only on Easter Day when acting as deputy 
of the Pope, and on the day of his first cele- 
bration of mass. 

The Collect. 


The litany, ending with the Kyrie, was com- 
pleted by the collect, the Pope having saluted 
the people with the words Pax vobis. This 





1 Athanasius De Virginitate. Const. Apost.; VII. 47. 
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concise form of prayer is the peculiar property of 
the Latin Rite. The Roman term is usually 
“ oratio,” other kinds of prayer being called 
“ preces.’ In the Provincial Rite the term 
“ collectio”’ is usual. It has been said that the 
term “collect ’’ belongs strictly to that known 
as “‘oratio ad collectam,” i.e. the prayer said 
when all had assembled ; but it seems, on the 
other hand, to refer sometimes to the character 
of the prayer itself, as summarising and col- 
lecting certain foregoing petitions or other matter 
as in the phrases “collectio post precem”’ 
and “‘collectio post nomina.”’ In the Gregorian 
Sacramentary two opening collects are given on 
the Feast of the Purification: the first is ‘“‘ ad 
collectam’’ and the second ‘ad missam.” 
And in a Sacramentary edited by Muratori, on 
the 31st October there are a “ collecta ad SS. 
Cosmam et Damianum ”’ and, afterwards, “‘ ora- 
tiones ad missam in Natali Sancti Caesarii.” 
It seems that on occasions like these the worship- 
pers first assembled at some church where the 
common prayer and “oratio ad collectam”’ 
were said, and thence went in procession to the 
church of the Station, where the service began 
with “ oratio ad missam.”’ 


The Liturgical Chants. 


In contrast to the antiphonal or choir chants 
above mentioned, choral coverings of liturgical 
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acts, there were certain chants which were them- 
selves liturgical acts, rendered by special singers. 
There were originally at least three lessons, the 
_ last being the Gospel, and after the first and 
second a psalm was sung. This psalmody was 
“responsorial,”’ that is to say, the verses were 
sung by a soloist and after every verse the 
people or choir answered with a refrain. This 
method may still be observed in the pieces 
known as “tracts,” but the true “ tract” 
is a psalm or portion of a psalm sung through 
by a soloist without any refrain, 7.e. tractim. 
The melodies of the solo verses became in time 
very elaborate and those of the refrain followed 
suit, so that the whole was eventually left to the 
trained singers. S. Gregory reduced the number 
of verses to one or two, but retained the elaborate 
melodies, and the resultant form is known as. 
“ graduale,” from the steps of the ambon 
or pulpit upon which it was sung. This was 
chanted after the first lesson, and for the chant 
after the second a new form was adopted, at 
first only in Eastertide. This is the “ Alle- 
luia,” and S. Gregory extended its use to all 
Sundays and feasts outside Lent, for which 
season and for fast-days he appointed the older 
form of responsory psalm now commonly called 
“tract.” When the Old Testament lesson was 
discontinued both gradual and tract (or alleluia) 
were sung after the Epistle. In Eastertide, 
at the present day, the gradual takes the form 
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of an alleluia, except in Easter Weck. The 
word “tvactus’’ doubtless refers to the con- 
tinuous style of the chant, and the same ex- 
planation is given of ‘sequence,’ the name 
first applied to the jubilus or final cadence of the 
alleluia, then to the syllabic chant based upon 
those notes, and lastly to the metrical hymn or 
“ prose’ sometimes sung before the Gospel. 


The Lessons. 


The Epistles and Gospels for holydays are 
chosen, of course, with reference to the com- 
memoration ; but no recognisable system can 
be traced in the appropriation of the lessons 
for ordinary Sundays and times. No doubt, 
these were originally read from a Bible marked 
in sections, and perhaps no hard and fast rule 
was employed in their selection. Formerly, 
there were no fixed masses for ordinary Sundays 
and liturgical weekdays, but groups of services 
were provided for the time after Epiphany and 
after Pentecost from which the officiant might 
select more or less as he pleased. This may 
account for the unsystematic table of lessons 
provided by the missal. 

On Ember Wednesdays there are two lessons 
from the Old Testament and no Fpistle from the 
New, on the Saturdays five Old Testament 
Lessons and an Epistle; moreover nearly all 
the days of Lent and some other fast-days have 
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an Old Testament Lesson but no Epistle. The 
great vigils of Easter and Pentecost have Old 
Testament Lessons which have varied in number 
from four to twelve. 


The Creed. 


The ‘“‘ Nicene Creed’ is no part of the mass 
of S. Gregory. Itismentioned in Ordo Romanus 
I, where, however, it is probably an interpo- 
lation, for ‘‘ Micrologus,” who closely follows 
that Ordo, states that immediately after the 
Gospel the oblations are to be offered. The 
recitation of the Creed after the Gospel is 
probably derived from Gallican use. In the 
Mozarabic it follows the Lord’s Prayer, in 
accordance with a Toledan Canon of 589; but 
the Ambrosian Mass recites it after the Offering, 
as in the Byzantine use. The Creed would seem 
to have appeared in the Roman Mass as per- 
formed beyond the Alps, perhaps two centuries 
before it was admitted at Rome. Walafrid 
Strabo, in the ninth century, commends its use 
and states that it had been adopted by some in 
imitation of the Church of Constantinople; but 
his words imply that it was not enjoined by 
authority. This was at length supplied, it is 
said, by Pope Benedict VIII (1012-1024), by 
which time the “ Filiogue”’ (“and from the 
Son,” after “ proceedeth from the Father’), 
which had been inserted by provincial celebrants 
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in the sixth century, had become rart of the text 
commonly received in the West. 


The Oblation. 


The priest says Oremus, and the singers begin: 
the offertorium. This was criginally an anti- 
phonal psalm, continuing during the whole act 
of cblation. The offering of bread and wine 
by the people is mentioned by S. Gregory?, 
and continued for two centuries or more after 
his time, at least in the stational masses. When: 
general communions began to be infrequent, and. 
“low” or ‘private’? masses came into 
fashion, the actual Offering began to be thrown 
back towards the beginning of the service, and a 
semblance of “‘ first and second Oblaticn ’”’ was 
preduced. At high mass in Ordo Romanus XIV 
(fourteenth century) the elements are prepared 
after the Epistle, and in the absence of a suitable 
place (‘‘ locus aptus ’’) are at once set upon the 
altar. At low mass at the present day the 
bread is set on at the beginning, while the 
chalice is ‘‘made’”’ at the offertorium; but 
formerly in some churches (e.g. Paris in 1501,. 
and Lyons much later) both these acts occurred. 
at the beginning. The Dominicans to-day make 
the Oblation of both elements at the beginning 
of low mass, and at high mass after the Epistle ; 


— 


1 Opera; iv. 10.58. (Edn. 1708). 
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and the Franciscans formerly didthesame. The 
Cistercians, soon after the foundation of their 
order, made the Oblation of both elements before 
the introit. 

Offerings of money, also called “ oblations,”’ 
were made on certain occasions by clergy and 
people, even before the disuse of the popular 
offering of bread and wine; but there is no 
evidence that coin was offered upon the altar, 
as in the present English Rite, although many 
other objects were, and the list of things that 
might be so offered had in fairly early times to be 
limited to such as were immediately connected 
with divine worship, such as incense and oil. 

The celebrant’s private prayers of oblation 
(Suscipe, etc., etc.) first appear in Ordo Roman- 
us XIV. 

The Oratio super Oblata, being begun while the 
offertorium was being sung, was inaudible, and 
therefore acquired the name of “ secreta,” 
every other prayer, the Canon included, being 
then recited audibly. In the middle ages the 
address ‘‘ Orate fratres’’ was prefixed to this 
prayer, with a response, also inaudible. 


The Preface and Sanctus. 
The “ Preface ’”” or Thanksgiving is preceded 
by the usual dialogue beginning ‘‘ Sursum 


ce 


wee ee ee eee 

1 In the Provincial Rite the Recital of Institution came to be read 
inaudibly, and was given the title of ‘‘ secreta ”’ or “‘ mysterium.” 
In the “ Letter to Decentius ” the Canon is described as “‘ the 
anysteries’’ perhaps for the same reason. 
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corda,” the whole series being introduced by 
the salutation Dominus vobiscum. It is un- 
fortunate that the title ‘“‘ preface’ should have 
been adopted by liturgiologists to describe what 
is in reality the central formula of the Liturgy, 
but the use of the term has become too habitual 
to be conveniently dropped. The titles “immo- 
latio,” “‘contestatio,” “‘illatio,’ employed in 
the Provincial Rite, are evidence of a worthier 
estimation of this formula in the Western Church. 
The Preface is variable, and before the time of 
S. Gregory there were many more variations 
than now. It is thought by some that the 
phrase beginning, ‘‘ And therefore with angels,” 
_ 1s a trace of an older system in which the Preface 
was fixed and invariable, as in the Eastern 
Liturgy: that is to say, that the benefits for 
which thanks were given were general and 
inclusive, so that some of them were common 
both to angels and men. On the other hand, it 
may mean no more than that the Sanctus which 
follows is primarily the hymn of the heavenly 
beings, with whom we men now venture to join. 

In many old missals the Sanctus is not carried. 
beyond the first few words, and frequently only 
the first three are written, and that in MSS which 
give the full text of so familiar a form as the 
Lord’s Prayer. Hence it has been conjectured. 
that the Hymn varied in length in different 
places and did not universally reach its full 
developement before the end of the fourteenth. 
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century. This may have been the case at low 
mass ; but the ancient melody, which is a con- 
tinuation of that of the Preface and is incom- 
plete without the ‘‘ acclamations,” is certainly 
older than S. Gregory ; so that whatever abbre- 
viations may have been made at low mass, the 
full text was probably always recited when the 
service was sung. The chant was executed by 
the clergy assisting at the altar, and though it 
may have been precented by the celebrant it 
was not necessarily sung through by him; 
hence, in the Sacramentary or celebrant’s book, 
a few words of the text were enough. In days 
when the sung mass was the rule and the private 
or unsung mass the exception, the latter would 
surely conform to the former in the recitation 
of the essential text, and the ordinance of 
Vaison (529), that the Sanctus must be recited 
at private masses, implies that the text was 
the same. But in the middle ages, when in a 
vast number of parochial churches and chapels 
low mass was the rule and sung mass the 
exception, the priest would at first recite the 
three words Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, leaving it 
to chance whether the rest were recited or not. 
Later on, however, when the missals began to 
give the full text of those parts which properly 
belong to chanters or choir, the low-mass priest 





1 See Turton’s “ Vedast Missal”; p. 52. 
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began to read all that the book put before him, 
the full text of the Sanctus included. 

The ancient chant above mentioned as con- 
taining the ‘“acclamations’”’ is evidence that 
the latter had been added to the Sanctus in» 
quite early times. We have already considered 
this matter in cur chapter on the Eastern 
Liturgy and concluded that the acclamations, 
originally addressed to the celebrant rather than 
to God, had scon begun to be considered as part 
and parcel of the Triumphal Hymn. According- 
ly, words were interpolated to make it appear 
more clearly an address to God. The Mozarabic 
fo1m is a remarkable Western example of this}. 

We would here recall the reader’s attention 
to the fact, already stated, that the so-called 
“Preface’”’ and the outburst of praise with 
which it is concluded constitute the core of the 
service and were in early times the only part that 
was always chanted. In some old missals it is 
found written in a larger hand than the rest ; 
while the Sanctus was in the middle ages em- 
phasised by the raising of lights, ringing of bells, 
and later on in some places by letting off 
fireworks. The Thanksgiving is thus com- 
pleted, the Lord’s command is about to be 
obeyed, heaven and earth, mortals and: 


1 “Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus Domine Deus Sabaoth. Pleni 
sunt caeli et terra gloria matestatis tuae. Osanna Filio David. 
Osanna in excelsis. Benedicius qui venit in Nemine Domini. 
Csanna in excelsis. Agios, Agios, Agios Kyrie O Theos.” 
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immortals, are all joined in one vast adoring 
throng, and in the midst is the Lamb that was 
slain, represented by the offered Gifts. + 


The Canon. 


The reader is referred to Chapters XX and 
XXI, above, where we have already noticed 
the Gregorian and pre-Gregorian additions to 
‘the Canon. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


S. Gregory arranged that the Lord’s Prayer 
‘should be sung by the celebrant at the end of the 
‘Canon, making it an integral part of the latter, 
whereas before his time the Fraction came be- 
-tween, as in the Ambrosian Mass to this day. 
In defending the innovation he says that it 
-seemed to him improper that a prayer compiled 
-by some scholar should be recited over the 
Oblation but that our Redeemer’s own prayer 
‘should not be recited over His Body and Blood. 
Fortescue thinks that this means that the Lord’s 
Prayer had hitherto been a post-communion, 
-as In some Eastern rites. S. Gregory begins 





———— = =. —. 








_1See Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., vol. xxiii., p. 986, 
where this part of the service is said in some ancient western 
MSS to have been written in gold uncial letters upon a purple 
ete distinguished from the vermilion cursive letters of 
.the rest. 
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by saying, “ We say the Lord’s Prayer im- 
mediately after the Canon (precem) because it 
was the custom of the apostles to consecrate the 
oblation (oblationis hostiam) at (ad) this very 
prayer only.” 1 This does not necessarily mean, 
as is usually assumed, that the Lord’s Prayer was. 
the apostles’ prayer of consecration : S. Gregory 
merely states that it was at that prayer that 
consecration took place. The Canon was com- 
piled by some unknown scholar and could not 
have been used by the apostles, who therefore 
possessed no “ prayer of consecration,” but 
whatever consecration consisted of in their 
times (a point which the Pope discreetly avoids), 
it must, he thinks, have been connected with the 
one authoritative formula which the Lord had 
Himself imparted to His disciples. 


The Fraction. 


The action of our Lord in breaking the bread 
before distribution was carried on at Rome 


1 Epist.; ix. 12 (26). “ Orationem vero dominicam idcirco mox 

post precem dicimus quia mos apostolorum fuit ut ad ipsam 
solummodo orationem oblationis hostiam consecrarent. Et 
valde mihi inconveniens visum est ut precem quem scholasticus: 
composuerat super oblationem diceremus, et ipsam traditionem 
quam Redemptor noster composuit super eius corpus et san- 
guinem non diceremus.” : 
Some writers join ovationem-oblationis, making S. Gregory say 
that the apostles used this very ‘‘ prayer of oblation,”’ 1.e., 
the Canon, in consecration: an evident contradiction. Others 
say that the “ prayer of oblation”’ is not the Canon but the 
Lord’s Prayer, an interpretation which seems to us to make 
nonsense of S. Gregory’s words. 
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certainly as late as the ninth century. Being 
an actual breaking for a practical purpose, the 
act was not accompanied by any ceremony or 
prayer. The Pope, the Canon being now ended, 
broke a loaf into two pieces; one piece was 
left on the altar, and the rest taken away with 
the other loaves to be further subdivided by 
inferior ministers. This practical Fraction went 
out of use when the introduction of wafers (in 
‘the tenth or eleventh century) did away with 
its necessity. 

There was, however, a symbolical Fraction, an 
act which has only a pro forma agreement with 
the breaking at the Last Supper, and intended 
to set forth some doctrine or to impress somes 
truth. It usually occurs towards the end of 
Libera nos, the “‘embolism’’ or prolongation 
-of the Lord’s Prayer, and in the later documents 
is accompanied by minute directions as to 
‘method. It probably originated in the East, 
-whence it found its way into the Provincial rites 
-of the West, and was one of the latest additions 
‘to the Roman Mass. A Council of Tours (567) 
forbids the fanciful arrangement of the frag- 
ments then in vogue in the Provinces and orders 
them to be disposed in the form of across. This 
is done in the Mozarabic Mass with seven of 
the nine pieces into which the host is broken, and 
of the two outstanding fragments the last is 
used for the “ Commixture.” In the Roman 
rite the host is broken in three, and the reason 
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given in ‘‘ Gemma Animae’’ is that one piece 
is for immission into the chalice, the second for 
the priest’s communion, and the third is reserved 
for the dying ; but another writer gives a purely 
symbolical reason, namely that this Fraction 
signifies the breaking by our Lord at Emmaus, 
and therefore (he says) some bishops break the 
host in three as a type of the three present on 
that occasion. This Fraction, however, 
appears to occur after the Commixture and not 
at Libera nos, and may have been peculiar to 
“some bishops.”’ A thirteenth century missal?, 
before Per eundem in Libera nos, simply says, 
“* Here ought the Body of Christ to be broken,” 
and a Sarum missal of the early fourteenth 
century has the breaking in three pieces. In 
the fifteenth century this 1s general and is found, 
we believe, in all the printed missals, except a few 
which appear to be altogether without rubrics.* 
It is absent from the reformed English Rite until 
the last revision, in which, as in the existing 
Coptic, there is a formal Fraction at the recital 
of our Lord’s breaking at the Last Supper, the 
practical fraction taking place during the ad- 
ministration, or before the service. 





1 Eclogae Amalarii Abbatis; quoted in Mabillon’s Musaeum 
Ttalicum, II p.558. 

2 The Evreux Missal. B.M. 26555. 

3 The Fraction is not mentioned in a Rouen missal of the thirteenth 
century (B.M. 10048), nox in the “‘ Vedast’”’ of about the same 
date, nor in the Westminster Missal of the fourteenth century, 
nor in the missal written ia Flanders in 1483. 
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After the Fraction, the priest drops into the 
chalice one of the pieces into which the host has 
been broken, saying, ‘“‘ May this commixture 
and consecration of the Body and Blood of our 
Lord Christ be done (or be effectual) for us who 
receive (them) unto life eternal.’’ An _ older 
form, perhaps used in S. Gregory’s time, begins 
with the emphatic “ fiat.”1 The use of the 
word ‘“‘ consecration ’’ here is remarkable, and 
it is possible that the Commixture may have been 
considered as an act of consecration. At any 
rate, the presence of the word was difficult to 
explain when theologians had seated the Con- 
secration in the Canon; yet the local Roman 
Church, ignoring the difficulty, has continued 
the use of the formula up to the present day. 
In other places attempts were made to meet 
the difficulty, and here and there the ceremony 
was dropped altogether. Cisalpine missals, 
especially English ones, even as late as the 
eleventh century, have sometimes no formula for 
the Commixture and no order that it should be 
done.2 In others it is inserted by way of 
addition, under a separate heading. Another 
1 “ Fiat commixtio (et) consecratio corporis et sanguinis Domini 

nostri Jesu Christi nobis accipientibus vita aeterna.” 

2 For instance, the “‘ Leofric’”’ of about the year 1000, ‘‘ Robert 
ea Pees 1017, and the Canterbury Missal of the late eleventh: 


3 The ‘‘ Stowe Missal,’ of uncertain date, and the “‘ Red Book of 7 
Darbye,”’ 1061. 
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expedient was to omit the word “ consecration ”’ 
and read ‘‘ May this most holy commixture 
etc.”, and this was the solution most usually 
adopted in missals other than the Roman. 
In some early sacramentaries both the original 
and the amended forms occur.1 At Milan, by 
simply eliding the last letter of consecratio the 
sense became ‘May the commixture of the 
consecrated Body, etc.’”’ The Mozarabic form 
| begins with the words “‘ Sancta sanctis,’’ appar- 
ently meaning, or interpreted as meaning, 
“ The holy things are joined to the holy things;’’ 
-and the formula continues, ‘‘ May the conjunc- 
tion of the Body and Blood, etc.’’ In the 
Eastern rites, too, the mixing follows close upon 
the exclamation, Ta hagia tois hagiois. Indeed, 
it may be that the conjunction of two holy 
things, the Body and Blood, may be all that was 
intended by the term “ con-secratio.” 

A number of mystical reasons have been ad- 
duced for these forms, and perhaps the earliest 
of these is to be found in the Liturgical Homilies 
of Narsai, ascribed to the fifth century, where 
we are told that the sacred elements are mingled 
in order that everybody may confess that the 


1 The “‘ Codex Illyricus ”’ gives both forms consecutively : Martene, 
Vol. I. p.185. The ‘‘ Pontifical of Prudentius’’ (ib. 192) and 
the “ Codex Stabulensis ”’ (Verdun) (ib. 213) give both as alterna- 
tives, the Roman form in all cases coming last. A special epis- 
copal form is sometimes found, ‘‘ Sacri sanguinis commixtio 
cum sancto corpore D.N.J.C. prosit omnibus sumentibus ad 
vitam aeternam.”’ 
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Body and Blood are one. Another reason, 
prevalent all through the middle ages, was that 
the bread represented Christ’s Body and the 
wine His Soul, and that it was only when these 
two were united that we had the complete 
Christ before us. This distinction still lingers 
in the present English rite, where we pray that 
our sinful bodies may be made clean by Christ’s 
Body and our souls washed through His most 
precious Blood. . 

Mystical reasons could not satisfy everybody 
and De Vert, in particular, is very scornful of 
them. Referring to the Commixture with the 
words then used in France, ‘‘ May this most 
holy commixture etc.,” he says that a great 
bishop will now give us the true and real reason 
of this ceremony. The bishop begins by saying 
that in early times the wine must often have 
become exhausted before all had communicated : 
the loaf was in the hands of the clergy, who 
could break and rebreak it almost indefinitely, 
but the cup was in the hands of the laity ; some 
drank more, some less, and when the last drop 
had been drained, what was to be done? The 
mass could not be gone through de novo, and the 
probable course was to put new wine into the 
cup and administer it without further ceremony. 
The “ great bishop” says, in fact, that a small 
piece of the host was put into the chalice at the 
Fraction, so that when fresh wine had to be 
added it might at least be sanctified by contact 
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with the Sacred Body.! The bishop does not 
tell us, if this be the reason, why so misleading 
a formula should have been used in connexion 
with it, or why, when the cup was no longer 
administered to the laity, the ceremony did not 
altogether cease; but what we do gather from 
him is that when consecrated wine was brought 
into contact with ordinary wine, it was never 
thought even to sanctify it, otherwise the simple 
expedient of never letting the cup be com- 
pletely drained would have been sufficient.” 
That this was the purpose to which the fractured 
host was subsequently put is undoubted, but 
that it was its origin seems entirely negatived 
by the formulae used both in the Roman and 
other Latin rites, where not the slightest hint 
of such a use is foreshadowed. We also notice 
here, as we have so often noticed in the history 
of the Eucharist from the days of Tertullian 
onwards, that the host is regarded as more sacred 





1 ‘‘ Afin que ce vin fut au moins sanctifié par le mélange du corps 
de J.C., on y mettoit une portion de l’hostie consacrée.’’ De 
Vert, Ceremontes de l’Eglise; IV. p.xx 268. 


2 Ovdo Romanus I, referred to later, does not really contradict 
this: a small portion of the consecrated wine is poured from 
the chalice into a bowl of new wine, but the chalice still continues 
to be used, and the bowl is not brought into use till the remains 
of the chalice, containing presumably the portion of the host, 
then no doubt much larger than now, are emptied into it. The 
other Ordo of this same service tells us that this is so, and that the 
piece of the host is then taken out with a strainer and used for 
putting into fresh bowls. 
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than the contents of the cup!: no one would 
have thought of administering an unconsecrated 
host, but the great bishop has shewn us that 
“‘ sanctified ’’ wine is good enough when nothing 
better can be obtained.? Of other practical 
reasons for the Commixture we have met with 
only one, by Maldonatus, who says that the 
Fraction is the most convenient place for 
steeping the bread in the wine for the purpose of 
then drying it for the use of the sick.® 


The Kiss of Peace. 


The Kiss is not recorded as part of the original 
Institution, but it has apostolic authority never- 
theless, and was originally given, as we have 
pointed out, before the Supper began. In the 
Roman Mass it has been transferred to this part 
of the service together with the prayers which 
used also to precede the Thanksgiving. It 
was always announced at Rome with the words, 
“The peace of the Lord be with you alway,” 
but the actual Kiss did not take place (in the 
solemn or stational mass) until after the sym- 
bolical Fraction and the Commixture, and is 


1 In Ordo Romanus I the recipient of the host is said to be ‘‘ com- 
municated ’’; when he has received of the cup he is said to be 
“* confirmed.” 

2 As to whether the host simply sanctified, or really consecrated 
the wine, and as to the peculiar use of it in the West on Good 
Friday, see Chapter XV. n. p.173. 

3 Scudamore, Notitia Eucharistia (2nd edn.); p. 675. 
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always indicated by the words then used, 
“Peace be with thee” (Pax tecum or tibt). 


The Agnus Det. 


This anthem entered the Roman service in 
the seventh or eighth century, and, like some 
other musical additions, was at first a choral 
covering to the Fraction. The actual Fraction 
would take some time when there were many 
communicants, and the anthem would be re- 
peated as often as was necessary, and not merely 
thrice as at present. The last repetition now 
ends, “‘ Grant us thy peace,’’ which may have 
been substituted for the ending ‘‘ Have mercy 
upon us ”’ in view of the Kiss, or perhaps when 
the latter was no longer exchanged by the wor- 
shippers generally. Bona remarks that the end- 
ing was still unchanged in the Use of the Lateran 
Basilica. In Ordo Romanus I the Pope, having 
retired to his throne and having now a few 
moments’ leisure, took the opportunity of in- 
viting his friends to breakfast. When, through 
the introduction of wafers, the actual Fraction 
had been abandoned, and when the Kiss had 
become a merely formal act restricted to the 
sacred ministers, and some other time had been 
chosen for the invitations, the Agnus Det was 
sung during the newly introduced private pray- 
ers of the priest. In the English service of 1549, 
which omits these private prayers, the anthem 
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becomes a choral covering for the communion 
of ministers and people. 


The Communion. 


Communion was given at Rome in both 
Kinds, separately, until the twelfth century, 
when a controversy arose with the provinces as 
to the method of administration. Many trans- 
alpine churches were administering both Kinds 
together by way of sop. A century or so later 
controversy had wel'nigh disappeared in the 
general acceptance, in the West, of Communion 
in one Kind. It is thought by some, however, 
that Communion in both Kinds lingered on in 
churches where there was an actual deacon on 
the staff. The deacon, it will be remembered, 
was specially addicted to the ministry of the 
chalice; but when he was absent, and the 
“consortium sacramentorum ’’! devolved upon 
the priest, the practice of administering the 
Bread alone may have been the more easily 
accepted. De Vert states that as late as 1629 
the Sacrament was administered to all, including 
the choir boys, in both Kinds on certain days at 
the Church of S. Saviour at Rhédon, formerly 
a Cluniac establishment; also, that when the 
custom of administering unconsecrated wine 
prevailed, some deception was practiced upon _ 





1 See Chapter XV. 
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the laity, it being given to them by a deacon in 
‘a chalice and received kneeling, the deacon 
‘sometimes adding the words, ‘‘ The Blood of 
our Lord, etc.” By this means many were 
induced to believe that they were receiving the 
Sacrament in both Kinds. After this custom 
had presumably been given up, an Archbishop 
-of Paris allowed a certain curé to revive it in his 
parish : crowds flocked to the church, believing 
it to be a privileged sanctuary, where the 
Sacrament might be received according to 
‘Christ’s Ordinance.!_ De Moleon, in his Voyages 
Liturgiques (published in 1718) mentions two 
important churches in France where on Sundays 
-and great Feasts the sacred ministers still com- 
municated with the celebrant in both Kinds, 
and states that this had been the practice in 
‘several others not a great while before, adding 
that at Rouen it had been customary, when 
enough wine had been consecrated, to administer 
the Blood to the people by way of sop. We 
may here mention that this interesting writer 
speaks of the old rite of ‘‘ concelebration ”’ 
as still existing in his time, especially on Maundy 
‘Thursday, when a number of priests recited the 
‘Canon with the Bishop. 

For the first twelve centuries the posture of 
‘Communion was standing’, and for certain 


1 De Vert, Cérémonies de l’ Eglise; IV. p.278 sqq. : 
-2 A sculptured capital at Rheims represents a standing com~ 
munion: we hope it still survives. 
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privileged persons is so still.1_ In the East the 
standing posture has always been maintained. 
In Rome we must notice an important exception 
in the case of the Pope, who communicates 
seated.” 


Ite Missa Est. 


With these words the assembly was dismissed, 
the Blessing which is now given being of com- 
paratively modern introduction. The meaning 
is undoubtedly, “‘Go. The assembly is dis- 
missed,’ the word missa being a substantive 
equivalent to missio, just as collecta is equivalent 
to collectio. In the ‘‘ Peregrinatio’”’ the close 
of a service is indicated by the expression “ Fit 
missa,” and the writer often remarks that the 
final missa takes place at such and such a chureh, 
the assembly having met during the day at 
different churches in turn. Hence the service 
itself came to be known by this term, and not 
the liturgy only but any form of worship. 
Cassian’s “‘ Institutes ’’ forbid monks to sleep 
“post missam nocturnam,”’ 7.e. after the night 
office. In certain Gallican canons (e.g. Agde, 
506) mention is made of “‘ missae matutinae ”’ 
and ‘‘ missae vespertinae,”’ 7.e. the Morning 


1 Amongst others, the celebrant always, and the deacon at pon- 
tifical mass. 


2 ‘‘Summus pontifex cum solemniter celebrat sedens communi- 


cat.” Bona, Rerum Lit.; II. xvii. And see Catholic Ency- 
clopedia. 
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and Evening Prayer, and in the Rule of S. 
Benedict (c. 535) the collects at the end of the 
canonical Hours are called ‘“‘ missae.’”’ To come 
down to comparatively modern times, we find 
Shakespeare speaking of ‘‘evening mass” 
‘meaning, probably, the service ~of vespers?. 
The use of “‘ dismissal’ to connote proceedings 
which take place before it is, after all, only an 
inversion of the use of ‘‘ meeting’ for that 
which happens after the act of meeting. 





APPENDIX. 
“ Ovdo Romanus Primus.” 


The series of documents known as “ Ordines 
Roman,” ranging from the ninth to the four- 


teenth century, was published by Mabillon in 


his ‘“‘ Musaeum TItalicum.’ These are not 


-official descriptions of Roman services but were 


{at least in the earlier instances) in the nature 


-of letters written from memory in answer to 
enquiries as to the conduct of the papal rites. 


Such enquiries were probably frequent, as metro- 
politans and other bishops would desire to follow 
in the footsteps of their venerable brother the 


Supreme Pontiff. 


‘1 Romeo and Juliet; IV. i. There was actually an “ evening 
mass” on vigils, but this, of course, was only an occasional 
event. 
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Mabillon’s Ordo I. together with the Ordo I. 
of the group discovered by Duchesne in a MS 
belonging to the Abbey of S. Amand and referred, 
to below under the title of ‘“‘ Amandus,” 
describes, among other things, the stational mass 
celebrated by the Pope in person, and the 
modifications that were made when he was 
absent, in the eighth or ninth century. These 
two accounts are, however, at variance at certain 
points, especially between the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Communion. For the convenience of 
the reader we will illustrate this as to the part 
of the service in question by placing their state- 
ments in parallel columns, ‘‘ Ordo Romanus 
Primus” and ‘‘ Amandus”’ being respectively 
designated by the letters O and A, and the 
supplements dealing with the service celebrated. 
in the Pope’s absence by OJ and AI. 


O A. or. AI. 
1. Announcement of Kiss: “The Same Same Same 
peace of the Lord, &c.”’ 
2. Fragment of “* Sancta"* put Wanting. “*Fermentum ’ “Sancta ’™ 
into chalice, put into put into 
ce chalice 
8; Kiss exchanged Not mentioned Not mentioned phe «& 
ubd. 
€; Fraction begins Same Same Same 


5. The Pope, seated on his throne, Same 
bites off a piece of “‘ Sancta ”’ 
for his communion and puts 
remainder into the chalice, 
saying 
6. “Fiat commixtio et conse- Same Not mentioned Not mentioned: 
eratio, &e.”’ 
@. “*Paxtecum.” (Kiss?) Wanting Not mentioned Not mentioned. 
8. The Pope communicates in the Same 
chalice. 
. 


General communion Same Same Same 
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If we, for the moment, leave out the italicised 
words in O02, the table becomes clear as to the 
time when the sacred elements had to be mixed. 
When the Pope officiated, it was done after the 
Fraction had begun, and in a manner which 
grates upon our refined twentieth century ideas ; 
but when a deputy officiated, it came in the 
modern place and in the modern way: but are 
we justified in thus summarily dismissing O02 ? 
Certainly we are not, without evidence, especi- 
ally as the statement is repeated in Ordo 
Romanus II (which, however, as regards this 
portion is merely a rescript of Ordo I). Amalarius, 
who had apparently perused a copy more re- 
sembling Ovdo II, and was puzzled by what he 
read, tries unsuccessfully to explain it, and 
suggests to his readers that if they want to 
know more they had better enquire at Rome, 
finally saying that the double mixing must have 
something in it, else it would not be there.} 
This is all the contemporary evidence that we 
know of in favour of the retention of 02. On the 
other hand, we have to remember that neither 
Amalarius, nor most of his modern followers, 
had the advantage of perusing ‘“Amandus,” a 
similar document of equal weight and authority, 
else the great antecedent improbability of a 
double mixing at the same mass might have 
forced itself upon them, especially as there is also 





1 De Off. Eccl, ; xxxi, xxxii, 
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in O (6) a hint of a double Kiss, a thing never] 

tolerated in the Church. But perhaps the 

strongest argument against retention is that 

three of the codices referred to above on p. 287 

are all aware of the double mixing, but as alter-. | 

native and depending upon the rank of the 
celebrant, priests usually mixing at the earlier 
and bishops at the later poit.1 Moreover 
at least two authorities say that the Pope does. 
not mix at Pax Domini but only at the 
*‘biting.’”* Furthermore, the unsatisfactory 
character of the document itself must not be 
passed over: it was, as we have said, written 
from memory, and it is not surprising to find 
the writer telling us in the paragraph immediate- 
ly preceding that under discussion of something 
which he had forgetten to mention in the 
proper place. A more serious fault, however, 
occurs in the paragraph immediately following 
the present: there we are told that the Pope 
breaks a loaf; but OJ states that one of the 
differences between the celebration of the Pope 

1 Codices Illyricus, Prudentius, Stabulensis. 

2 Ordo Romanus IV., a very ancient fragment, and the Gemma. 
Animae. The former says, ‘‘ Deinde dicit Pax Domini, nom 
mittit partem de Sancta in calicem, sicut caeteris sacerdotibus: 
mos est, dum confringit dngus Dei dicit, et expleta fractione 
‘quando Domnus Apostolicus partem sibi mordet et reliquam in 
calice (sic) mittit.””. Migne P. L. LX XVIII. p.984. The Gemma 
has ‘‘ Papa oblatam non frangit sed parem (sic) ex ea mordet, 
reliquam in calicem mittit, quia Christus infernum momordit 
etinde sumptusin Paradisum misit.’’ Cap. lxiii. Hugo Men- 
ard’s notes and observations on S. Gregory’s Sacramentary are. 


to the same effect : ‘‘ Cum vero Domnus Papa dicit Pax Domink 
non mittit &c.’’ Migne, ib. p.284. 
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and that of the deputy is that the latter does, 
but the former does not, break the loaf at this 
point.t We may, however, the more easily 
forgive this writer, when we recall our own 
‘experience of the difficulty of describing from 
memory alone an elaborate ceremonial which 
we have witnessed some time before. He may 
often have seen the mixing done in both the 
earlier and the later positions, and had either 
forgotten that these were alternative; or, more 
likely, forgotten to tell us so. And this is not 
the first time that we have come across alter- 
native matter treated as consecutive. 

We have somewhat laboured this point against- 
the double mixing, because, unfortunately, so 
many of our predecessors who have written 
upon this subject not only take the double 
mixing for granted, but maintain that the first 
mixing was with the reserved Sacrament: the 
learned Scudamore, for instance, not only asserts 
it but gives a reason for it, finds fault with Mabil- 
lon for saying that both mixings were “ex 
praesenti sacrificio’’ and later on for con- 
tradicting himself by saying that there never 
‘was but one immission, and, lastly, is not over 
polite to Amalarius, whom he accuses of failing 
to perceive that the first mixing was with the 


Praesanctified, and of blundering generally.” 


1 Atchley, pp. 141 & 149. 

2 Notit. Euchar. pp. 672,678 & n. See also De Vert, IV.368 
who ridicules Amalarius’ solution of the difficulty, ‘“‘ non vacat 
a mysterio.” 
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The origin of all this confusion appears to be 
that in O, when the Pope and his deacon enter 
the church at the beginning of mass, a clerk 
exhibits to one or other of them an open box 
containing ‘‘Sancta’”’ or fragments of the 
reserved Sacrament : the official to whom these 
relics are shewn, having bowed to the Holy 
Things, decides whether there is more in the 
capsa than present circumstances require, and 
directs accordingly. Writers have jumped to: 
the conclusion, from the word sancta being used. 
in O(2), that the present requirement was for 
the first mixing: the word is, however, also 
used in O(5) and A(5), and has no technical 
meaning but simply denotes the consecrated. 
Bread. Whenever it was necessary to draw a. 
distinction, as OI(2) and AJ(2), these same 
writers are careful to tell us that these “ Fer- 
menta”’ or “ Sancta’’ had been previously 
consecrated by the Pope; and, manifestly, the 
object of the papal or diaconal inspection was. 
to see if there were sufficient fragments for 
sending to the urban churches. The custom of 
thus sending ‘‘ Fermentum”’ is mentioned in. 
the “ Letter to Decentius,” frequently referred. 
to in these pages, and its object was to maintain. 
the theory that the Pope was the only celebrant 
in Rome: if others officiated intra muros, they 
might do so only by using at the Commixture 
“Sancta ’’ which the Pope had previously con- 
secrated. Assuming that the service in the 
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urban churches began at the same time as the 
Pope began his, this early selection was necessary 
to enable the messengers to reach the respective 
urban churches in time for the Commixture. 
Our conclusion is that the Pope celebrating in 
person both partook and mixed from the new 
loaf which he had just offered, but that a deputy, 
although partaking from his own loaf, must 
perform the Commixture with the Prae- 
sanctified. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MopDERN LITURGIES. 


We offer no apology for devoting a chapter to 
Modern Liturgies, understanding by that term 
compilations which are not entirely new de- 
partures from traditional form and order, and 
which, generally speaking, exhibit a compromise 
between tradition on the one hand and the new 
theology on the other. If it had been merely a 
question of language, the liturgist would doubt- 
less have prevailed, and modern liturgies would 
have been mere translations, more or less 
faithful, of the ancient rites ; but the theologian 
was the predominating partner, and his “ Appeal 
to the Primitive Church ”’ was, in the then state 
of learning, one which could be answered only 
by himself. The theologian was content, as a 
rule, to accept the existing Latin rite as a 
pattern, paraphrasing the old prayers or compos- 
ing new ones as better suited him. His main 
idea was “‘to turn the mass into a com- 
munion,”! an excellent project indeed and one 


1 Even the Council of Trent asserted the principle :—‘‘ Optaret 
quidem sacrosancta synodus ut in singulis missis fideles ad- 
stantes non solum spirituali affectu sed sacramentali etiam 
co perceptione communicarent.”’ Session XXTT, c.vi. 
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which the liturgist would have carried out by 
means of rubrics: the theologian, however, 
could not deny himself this opportunity of 
inculcating his views and his ideas concerning 
the “ Primitive Church.” In the English Rite, 
the style of the collects and other parts translated 
from the original betrays the hand of the litur- 
gist, who has had influence also in the general 
order and sequence, but only where the theolo- 
gian was indifferent: the rest of the work 
savours of the latter. In accordance with the 
plan already laid down we shall not venture to 
discuss the work of the theologian as such, but 
shall approach the subject, as far as possible, 
from the liturgical point of view : and we would 
point out that some of these “modern ’’ rites 
have not only become endeared to their possess- 
ors by centuries of hallowed associations, but 
have also produced a literature and a study of 
their own which no scholar can afford to neglect. 


The English Liturgy. 


The English Rite, in its first state, is derived 
from the Roman Mass, and is the parent of the 
“ Anglican”’ group of liturgies, namely the 
present English, Scottish, Irish, and American. 
In the year 1548, by way of preparation, an 
English Order of Communion was inserted in 
the current Latin service, and in the following 
year a complete Prayer Book was brought out. 
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To disarm the prejudice of the extreme section, 
the title ‘‘ Supper of the Lord’’ was prefixed 
to the new liturgy, while the addition ‘‘ Com- 
monly called the Mass” reassured the more 
conservative element. Although Lutheran 
opinions were in favour at the time, the English 
Mass does not exhibit any definite adherence to 
them. On the other hand the money-offering, 
the use of Agnus Dei during the Administration, 
and the fixed post-communion prayer may have 
been suggested by Luther’s experiments, and 
the text of the Recital of Institution may have 
been taken from his “‘German Mass.” The 
rubrical direction of the Sarum and other 
English missals to bow to and elevate the 
Host during the Recital are here dispensed with 
in favour of the simpler Roman method, which 
as late as 14841 enjoined no such actions, and 
even in 1560? gave no direction as to bowing. 
The Offering imitates the old Roman Oblation: 





1 ‘‘ Let him take the host into his hands when he says, Who the 
day before He suffered ....thisismy Body. Here let him put 
down the host and take up the chalice saying, In like manner. . 
remembrance of Me.’”’ Here he puts down the chalice. Roman 
Missal, Nuremberg, 1484. 

2‘‘ Let him take the host into his hands and having lifted up 
his eyes let him bless it saying, ‘‘ Who the day before... . 
thisis My Body. Here let him so raise the Body of Christ that it 
may be seen by the bystanders. Having replaced the host, and 
taking the chalice into his hands, giving thanks, let him bless 
saying in like manner... . of sins. Here let him raise the 
chalice. These things ...in remembrance of Me: here let him 
put down the chalice. Roman Missal, Venice, 1560. See also 
“ Vedast Missal’’; page 985. 
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the offerers are to go up and deposit their offer- 
ings in the “ poor men’s box”’ in the chancel, 
where those who intend to communicate are to 
remain, all the rest (except ministers and clerks) 
returning to the body of the church. The priest 
is then to set upon the altar a sufficiency of bread 
and wine, adding a little water to the latter. 
After Sursum Corda, Preface, and Sanctus? 
there is a ‘“‘Canon”’ of considerable length, 
most of it paraphrased from the Roman, but 
the paragraph corresponding to Quam oblationem 
is turned into an Epiclesis of the Spirit and 
Word, a touch doubtless of the liturgist’s. 
There is no direction for breaking the bread, 
which however must have been done, and the 
prayer of offering occurs only in the Anamnesis. 
The Canon is followed immediately by the 
Lord’s Prayer, with preface, but no ‘“‘ embol- 
ism” or addition. Then comes “The Peace 
of the Lord be alway with you” (but no actual 
Kiss), and a statement by the priest referring to 
our Lord as the Paschal Sacrifice. 

This Canon? is a fine piece of work, and 
possesses an advantage over its ancient examplar 
in that it is a consistent and logical whole and 
not the result of a somewhat uncritical use of 
““ scissors and paste.” 


— 


1 With the ‘‘ acclamations ’’ :—Osanna in the highest. Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord. Glory to thee, O Lord, 
in the highest. 

2 The term “‘ canon ”’ appears only in a rubric of the ‘‘ Communion 
of the Sick.” 
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It was not to be expected, however, that the 
vernacular liturgy should long resist the pressure 
of the more revolutionary among the theolog- 
ians. Barely three years passed before a re- 
vised version appeared, bearing evidence of 
drastic manipulation. But, curiously enough, 
there is hardly a peculiarity of this revised liturgy 
for which a parallel cannot be found in some 
ancient rite ! 

The revisers of a hundred years later, in 1661, 
who would probably for the most part have 
preferred to revive the book of 1549, were 
constrained by the circumstances of the Restor- 
ation to be content with a hasty and not always 
consistent amendment of the book before them, 
many of the blunders of which were recopied. 
In the Recital of Institution a set of “ manual 
acts ’’ was inserted, due to Bishop Cosin, one of 
which is a Fraction of the Bread at the words 
“He brake it.” There may, however, have 
been some traditional support for this seeming 
innovation, for a rubric in the Marian Missal 
of 1554 says “ Here the host ought not to be 
handled by way of fraction, as some fools handle 
it and do ill.” 

Of late years the revival of liturgiological 
study and interest has induced a feeling of grave 
dissatisfaction with the book of 1661. Many 
would like to restore that of 1549 ; while others 
favour a rearrangement after the American 
model. The Convocation of Canterbury recent- 
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ly recommended a scheme which would practi- 
cally restore the latter half of the Canon of the 
first liturgy. A strong minority is loud in 
favour of the insertion of an Epiclesis in the 
Eastern form, without which, they aver, the 
Consecration is theologically incomplete. This, 
we suppose, would involve the deletion of 
Cosin’s manual acts.!_ More recently still, the 
Convocation of Canterbury went back upon its 
former decision and produced a revised order 
which appears to satisfy nobody, and is, indeed, 
stillborn. Meanwhile, some of the ‘“‘ colonial ”’ 
Churches are taking the matter into their own 
hands. 

The student of ancient rites will be quick to 
discover the faults of the present English Mass. 
He will note the penitential cast of the invariable 
opening, for the Decalogue and responses are, 
and were intended to be, a penitential litany, in 
striking contrast to the joyful opening of the old 
Western rites, in which (to quote S. Augustine) 
“the church resounded with cheerful voices ” 
and the Kyrie eleison is a note rather of joy 
then of penitence. He will observe the awkward 
interruption of the liturgical action in the 
shape of confession, absolution, etc., matters 
which in the First Liturgy more properly 
occur in immediate preparation for communion, 
although the text is too long and wordy. And, 





1 These are, however, retained in the Scottish liturgy, which has 
a quasi-oriental Epiclesis. 
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to omit unimportant peculiarities, he will turn 
to the Post-Communion and find its composition 
unusual. In no ancient Western rite is the 
Paternoster used after communion; while the 
Gloria in excelsis, in its present position, will 
strike him as somewhat of an anticlimax. 

On the other side of the account we may call 
attention to certain features which the student 
will probably commend. The General Prayer, 
which in the First Liturgy formed part of the 
Canon, is in its proper place, 7.e. in the Proana- 
phora. Then, in striking contrast to the Roman 
Mass, the Recital of Institution is not embedded 
in a Canon but stands free and independent, as 
in the Provincial Latin Rite. It is introduced 
by a paragraph which, but for the awkward 
presence of the prayer “ We do not presume,” — 
might be described as a “ Post-Sanctus;’” 
then comes a prayer derived originally from 
Quam oblationem, and then the Recital itself. 
If this prayer (“ Hear us, O Lord”’) were placed 
after the Recital instead of before it, we should 
then have in it an equivalent of the Provincial 
“ Post-Pridie.” We would suggest to liturgical 
revisers and reformers that the present rite 
supplies a foundation for a logical developement. 
Most, if not all, of the schemes lately propounded 
shew a retrograde movement, towards either the 
Roman or the oriental model, and the adoption 
of any of them would give us a practically new, 
and to the unlearned a strange rite. But if the 
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suggestion which we have thrown out were: 
accepted, no new or unaccustomed matter would 
be present, and to future generations might be: 
left the developement of variable “ post- 
Sanctus’. and “ post-Pridie.”’ In the mean- 
time we should have a rite of Provincial or non- 
Roman character, or rather our rite, which even. 
now favours the Provincial in its most important 
part, would thus acquire a better definition, and. 
that without any serious change. 

The present rubrics require some experience,. 
or at least liturgical instinct, on the part of 
officiants. Ancient liturgies and early medieval 
missals contain a minimum of rubrical direction, 
contemporary practice being understood, as 
indeed must have been the case in the early 
days of the English ritual. But owing to the 
non-conformist tradition which has grown up: 
since the Restoration the older tradition has been 
obscured and was at one time almost entirely 
forgotten, so that a literal and unintelligent 
observance of the rubrics has been known to. 
lead to absurdities or else is clearly impossible. 
But in any revision or enlargement great care 
and reserve will be needed, and the rubrician 
must not attempt to compile anything in the 
nature of a code of rules. In the present state 
of the case, this would be a deathblow to the 
recovery of the patient! There are some 
rubrics, however, which have now a merely 
archeological interest and are regarded by none, 
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to wit the direction that the Holy Table is to 
stand in the body of the church! and the 
celebrant at the north side of such Table. 

Since the year 1923 the “ National Assem- 
bly,” a statutory body comprising the Convo- 
cations of both Provinces together with a 
“ House of Laity,” has been engaged upon the 
production of a permissive or alternative Book. 
A new liturgy has been presented, partaking 
naturally of the nature of compromise. This 
retains the Decalogue opening, but with a short- 
ened version of the Commandments. As a 
substitute for the Decalogue a paragraph is 
provided beginning, “Our Lord Jesus Christ 
said: Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord, etc.”’ As a second substitute there is a 
simple Kyrie (in English). These changes will 
hardly be satisfactory to any party. The first 
two Exhortations are rightly removed to an 
appendix, but the third is to be recited at least 
three times a year. Surely it would have been 
better to abandon frankly this obsolete homile- 
tical element. 

Several new Prefaces have been added, in- 
cluding a new form for Pentecost. Cosin’s 


i“ Or in the chancel where morning and evening prayer are ap- 
pointed to be said.”” The wording of the rubric is very obscure 
but it may be inferred that the Table is to stand in that part of 
the church where the office is said, and therefore not necessarily 
in the chancel. The mention of the chancel, however, provided 
a loophole of escape back to the traditional position, which is now 
established and customary. 
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““manual acts”’ are retained, and after the 
Recital of Institution an Anamnesis is added 
in which not the Gifts, but thanksgiving is offer- 
ed—an innovation. To this is linked, somewhat 
awkwardly, the present so-called ‘‘ Prayer of 
Oblation.” The Lord’s Prayer follows. The 
modern cry for an Epiclesis of the oriental kind. 
has been ignored, rightly, as we think. 1 

The service ends as at present, save that “a: 
verse and respond are prefixed to the Prayer of 
Thanksgiving instead of the more liturgical 
salutation, and two collects, commemorating 
respectively the saints and faithful departed, 
are added to the already overweighted con- 
clusion. 

The prayer “‘ We do not presume”’ is to be 
said immediately after the ‘‘ Comfortable 
Words.” This, and the recital of the Pater- 
noster in its logical place, seem to us to be the 
only advantages offered by this revision. The 
idea of a “canon” is an obsession of our 
present day revisers, and the approach to the 
Gallican form made (doubtless unconsciously). 
by those of 1661 seems to have escaped attention 
entirely. If we must have a “canon,” that of 
1549 would be as near perfection as could be, 
with two alterations, namely (a) to restore the: 
first part (the Prayer for the Church) to the 
pro-anaphora by reciting Sursum Corda between 


1 Since the above was written, an alternative ‘‘ canon ’”’ has been. 
proposed, containing this feature. 
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it and the consecratory part, and (b) to omit the 
novel Epiclesis of Holy Spirit and Word. 

While upon this subject we may refer to a 
grave innovation, which will tend to change the 
character of the English service. In the first 
place, proper psalms are given even for ordinary 
Sundays, to the detriment of the unity of the 
office. Secondly, the principle of “ first even- 
song’”’ is fully adopted, even when there is no 
vigil, reversing that great and salutary principle 
of the English Rite that the service shall every 
day begin with Mattins and end with Evensong. 

Besides the official scheme a number of others 
have been offered, notably that of the English 
Church Union. The latter contains many ad- 
mirable suggestions, with a few unnecessary 
ones. The upshot, we think, will be that a large 
proportion of clergy and laity will adhere to the 
rite of 1661, in spite of its defects. The present 
liturgy has come to be regarded as a basis or 
framework upon which divers “‘ usages ’’ have 
been constructed, and the result, for all the 
lack of uniformity, is a living rite. This, in the 
absence of official intervention, would develope 
into one approved liturgy, by the survival of the 
fittest. But a rigid and cut-and-dried form, 
from which no departure is allowed, may satisfy 
the legalist, and possibly the theologian, but 
will never, in the present stage, arouse the. 
devotion of the liturgist. And it is the liturgist, 
the man who uses the liturgy and, consciously 
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or unconsciously, takes part in its developement, 
the worshipper in fact, who is most to be con- 
sidered.”” After writing the above lines the 
new Prayer Book eventually appeared in Feb- 
ruary last and we think we may congratulate 
ourselves on our predictions. We said that 
the prayer ‘“‘We do not presume” should 
come after the Comfortable words. This and 
the recital of the Pater Noster in its logical place 
we now find in the new Book, the Decalogue is 
retained with a shorter opening, the first two 
exhortations are removed to the end of the 
Communion Service, several new Prefaces have 
been added. Cosins, Manual Acts are still re- 
tained ; to this is linked the Prayer of Oblation. 
We are also glad to notice that the Consecration 
begins at the Sursum Corda and this includes 
the real Eucharist or Thanksgiving, which, as 
we have previously said, may have been the 
original form of Consecration. The Book has 
just passed ,by a large majority, the Church 
Assembly, and it looks as though it would 
become law. 


The Scottish Liturgy. 


The Liturgy of the Book of 1637, called 
“‘Laud’s Prayer Book,” was used by the pro- 
scribed ‘‘ episcopal ’’ remnant in Scotland for 
some time, but after the year 1724 successive 
alterations were made, culminating in the re- 
vision of 1912, which have left but little of the 
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-original rite surviving. Many of these new 
features appear to have been borrowed from the 
Nonjuring ““ New Communion Office”’ mainly 
compiled by Thomas Brett in 1718, in which 
an ingenious rearrangement of some of the 1549 
matter, with the addition of some that was new, 
resulted in a form not unlike the Anaphora of 
the Eastern Liturgy. The Preface, however, 
remained variable. 

The service now begins as in the present 
English Rite, except that the “‘ Summary of the 
‘Law,’ (Marcan version) may be substituted 
for the Decalogue, or, on weekdays, a threefold 
Kyne. At the Oblation of the elements, an 
-ascription of praise from 1 Chron. xxix, 10-14 
formerly used at the offering of the alms, is 
said by the celebrant. Before Sursum Corda 
(as also before the collects) ‘‘ The Lord be with 
‘you’ is prescribed. Besides the set of Proper 
Prefaces found in the English Rite seven more 
were added in 1912. The “ Prayer of Conse- 
‘cration ’’ follows the Sanctus immediately and 
begins with a post-Sanctus paragraph taking up 
the last phrase of the Hymn and added in 
1764; then comes the Recital of Institution 
with the English ‘‘ manual acts,’’ and then the 
Anamnesis as in Laud’s Liturgy. This latter is 
-called “The Oblation.”’ After this there is an 
Epiclesis, a feature which has suffered change in 
nearly every successive edition and now stands, 
“And humbly praying that it may be unto us 


> 
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according to his word, we thine unworthy 
servants beseech thee, most merciiful Father, 
to hear us, and to send thy Holy Spirit upon us. 
and upon these thy gifts and’creatures of bread 
and wine, that being blessed and hallowed}by his. 
lifegiving power they may become the body and 
blood of thy most dearly beloved Son, to the 
end that all who shall receive the same may be 
sanctified, etc.” Previously to 1912 this ran, 
according to the edition of 1842, ‘“‘ And we most 
humbly beseech thee, O merciful Father, to 
hear us and of thy almighty goodness vouchsafe 
to bless and sanctify, with thy. Word and Holy 
Spirit, these thy gifts and creatures of bread and 
wine, that they may become the body and blood 
of thy most dearly beloved Son.” Ifthe student 
will compare the present Epiclesis with that in 
the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom, for instance, 
(page 164) he will agree with our criticism of it 
as only “ quasi oriental.’”’ The Epiclesis, with 
the preceding matter, must be recited afresh 
when a further supply of the consecrated 
Species is required. Next, we have the remain- 
ing part of the Canon of 1549, after which the 
celebrant (always called ‘‘ the presbyter ’”’) or 
deacon says, “‘ Let us pray for the whole state 
of Christ’s Church,’ and the former proceeds 
with the General Prayer, which in substance is 
the first part of the Canon aforesaid. The 
Lord’s Prayer follows, with a preface and the 
added clause. For Post-Communion we have 
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‘the English Prayer of Thanksgiving, with a 
‘preface, the Gloria in excelsis, and ‘‘ The Peace 
-of God, etc.” In the appendix are several post- 
communion collects for the different seasons, 
_a very useful addition. 


The American Liturgy. 


The first bishop of the Anglican Rite in 
_America was consecrated by the Scottish Church 
-and the transatlantic Liturgy to some extent 
‘follows that of Scotland. The ‘ Summary ”’ 
may be substituted for the Decalogue on week- 
-days, in which case a threefold Kyrie is added. 
After the Oblation comes the General Prayer, as 
in the English Rite, and this rite is followed up 
to the Prayer of Consecration. The latter be- 
gins, ‘ All glory to Thee,” as in the Scottish. 
After the Recital, which has the English 
“manual acts,” there is the Anamnesis or 
““ Oblation ” followed by an Epiclesis in these 
terms :—‘“‘ And we most humbly beseech thee, 
O merciful Father, to hear us; and of thy 
-almighty goodness vouchsafe to bless and 
‘sanctify with thy Word and Holy Spirit these 
thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine; 
that we receiving them according to thy Son our 
“Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in re- 
membrance of his death and passion, may be 
partakers of his most blessed body and blood.” 
The Epiclesis must be repeated, with the pre- 
-ceding matter, when a further supply of the 
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consecrated Species is required, so that both the 
American and the Scottish Churches are com- 
mitted to the theory that the Epiclesis is an 
essential factor of consecration. The ‘‘ manual 
acts,” however, with the words which they 
accompany, are no less consecratory: the 
celebrant, as in the English Rite, is to “ lay his 
hand upon every vessel in which there is any 
wine to be consecrated,’ words which are meaning- 
less unless they indicate the intention of the act. 
After the Epiclesis comes the concluding part of 
of the Canon of 1549. For Post-Communion, 
there are the Lord’s Prayer, the Thanksgiving 
Prayer, the Gloria in excelsis, and the Blessing, 
as in the English Rite. 


The Catholic Apostolic Liturgy. 


“ The Liturgy and other Divine Offices of the 
Church”? is a remarkable compilation and 
‘worthy of serious attention. Its authors were 
evidently imbued with the true liturgical spirit, 
and, considering the p:riod at which they worked 
(the early part of the nineteenth century) 
unusually well equipped for their undertaking. 

The Liturgy begins with confession and 
absolution, and a sixfold Kyrie, followed by 
Gloria in excelsis and collect. The Epistle is 
followed by a variable anthem or gradual, and 
after the Gospel the homily is given and the 
‘Creed recited. The Offertory consists of a sen- 
tence, collect, anthem, an “ Orate fratres”’ and 
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response, and a prayer of offering. The vessels. 
with the elements are set upon the altar at the 
anthem, and incense is used. After the Offer- 
tory we have the Sursum Corda, Preface, and 
Sanctus. The Preface recites the Creation of 
the world, its preservation, and the blessings 
of this life, the Redemption and the Passion, 
and there are eight “‘ propers.”” The Sanctus 
(with the “‘ acclamations ’’) is followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer!. The “ Consecration ’’ consists 
of Epiclesis and Recital for the bread and cup 
separately, a departure from catholic tradition, 
although there is something like it in Sarapion ; 
the Epiclesis, however, is employed in the 
Western manner, 7.¢€. as a preliminary to the 
recital of our Lords actions and words, and 
accompanying the latter are the manual acts of 
taking up the bread (and cup) and of breaking 
the bread. The Anamnesis (called ‘‘ Oblation ’’) 
has special clauses for certain occasions, and is 
followed by an anthem of incense, Commemor- 
ation of Living and Dead, and a concluding 
prayer. The Communion section consists of 
a preface, a prayer, Agnus Dei, a version of the 
Mozarabic prayer Adesto, a prayer to the Holy 
Spirit, Sancta sanctis, and ‘‘ The Peace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.” Before the 
Peace there is a triple Benediction to be pro- 
nounced by “the Apostle,” and a simple one 





1 See p. 323, and cf. the Jewish Prayers on 57 and 58, 
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for the use of ‘an Angel.” The Post-Com- 
munion is very long; and, indeed, it is to be 
regretted that this beautiful liturgy should have 
‘been so marred by excessive weighting and 
anticlimax in the latter part. 

The material is taken from various sources, 
some of it from the English Rite. 


The Spanish Reformed Liturgy. 


The Rite before us is contained in “ The 
Revised Prayer-Book of the Reformed Spanish 
Church, as authorised by the Synod of that Church, 
May 1889. Translated by R.S.C.” It is a 
compilation from various sources, which are 
conveniently indicated in the margin of the 
Translation. There are parts “ arranged after 
order of Mozarabic Services,’ ‘“‘ taken from 
form of service prepared by Dean Hale from 
Mozarabic Sources,’’ “‘ as in Irish Prayer Book,” 
“adapted from Anglican,” ‘‘ Roman,’ ‘‘ Amer- 
can,’ and others are compositions by Senor 
Cabrera, the first bishop of this Body. Although 
stress is laid in the Preface of the work upon the 
existence of the Mozarabic Rite, the compilers 
have largely ignored it in practice, and the 
Prayer of Consecration, which although not so 
named is honoured with large type and therefore 
presumably considered as the vital section of 
the service, is a mixture of the English and 
American forms. It is to be regretted that the 
opportunity has been missed of presenting in 
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the vernacular the genuine Old Spanish Rite. 
Of the mosaic before us we can only say that 
it preserves the traditional liturgical outline. 


The Swedish Liturgy. 


The Liturgy of the Church of Sweden is an 
order of the early Lutheran type. Luther re- 
tained the traditional service up to the Oblation, 
at which point he made the intending communi- 
cants come up into the chancel during the 
singing of an anthem or hymn ; meanwhile the 
priest was to set the bread and wine upon the 
Holy Table, and a collection of alms might be 
taken. This procedure was followed to a 
certain extent by the English Rite of 1549, but 
in the latter it is the offerers who go up into the 
chancel, and after depositing their offerings in 
the box withdraw to the body of the church if 
not intending to communicate. Luther retained 
the Sursum Corda and Preface, but inserted 
between that and the Sanctus a new Recital of 
Institution followed by the Lord’s Prayer ; 
but in most of the German Lutheran com- 
munities this dislocation was amended by 
restoring the Sanctus to its proper place.! In. 
the Swedish Rite Luther’s arrangement has been 
retained, except that the Lord’s Prayer precedes. 
the Sanctus. At the present time, the Recital 


1 =e img ee ‘* Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer ’” 
p.222,n. 
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of Institution is popularly regarded as a formula 
of consecration. 

The principal service is called “‘ High Mass,” 
even when there is no communion. It is held 
on Sundays in the forenoon, and is sometimes 
preceded by the “‘Communion Sermon,” at 
which, with Confession and Absolution, intend- 
ing communicants are obliged to be present. 
The sermon may, however, be given in the usual 
liturgical place. Before the Offertory Hymn the 
Prayers are said, a reversion to ancient order. 
A shorter Communion Service beginning with 
the Offertory is used on weekdays in connexion 
(generally) with Evensong. Morning Prayer is 
said at the beginning of the day. When there is 
no communion at “ High Mass,” Offertory, 
Sursum Corda, Preface, Recital, and Sanctus are 
omitted, and the service closes with the Blessing. 

The following is the complete scheme of the 
High Mass. 

Introit (hymn). 
Opening prayer and Confiteor. 
Kyrie and Gloria in excelsis. 
Oremus and collect. 
2. Epistle, Gradual (hymn), Gospel 
Creed (Apostles or Nicene) 
3. Sermon. Hymn. 
5. Oremus and prayers. 
6. Offertory (hymn) 
8. Dominus vobiscum, Sursum Corda, and Preface. 
9. Recital of Institution. Paternoster. 
8. Sanctus and Benedictus qui venit. 
10. ‘‘ The Peace of the Lord be alway with you.” 
11. Agnus Dei (during Communion). 


12. Hymn, Post-Communion prayer, “‘ Bless we the Lord, &c. 
Blessing, with threefold Amen. Final hymn, 


27 
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We are indebted for the above scheme to the 
kindness of the Reverend A. O. T. Hellerstrom, 
of the Swedish Rectory, London. Latin is 
not used in the service, and we have employed 
the Latin titles here and elsewhere simply for 
convenience of reference. ! 





1 In the British Museum there is a rare Swedish Prayer-book 
dated 1576 containing a liturgy in parallel Swedish and§Latin. 
According to a note on the flyleaf it was in use for no more than 
sixteen or seventeen years and was rigidly suppressed. After 
the Creed the hymn Veni Creator Spiritus was to be sung (compare 
the medieval York Use) followed by the Lavabo. Te tgituy was then 
said down to fidei culiortbus, but without mention of the “‘ gifts.” 
After mention of ‘‘every ecclesiastical and civil magistrate ’? was 
a prayer for worthy reception ending with a petition for the hallow- 
ing of the elements through the Holy Spirit “‘ ut in vero usu nobis 
sint corpus et sanguis &c.’’ After this came Dominus vobiscum, 
Sursum Corda, and Preface. Then a Recital of Institution with 
double Elevation; then the common Preface (Et édeo), Sanctus 
and Benedictus: then the second part of the Canon (omitting 
saints’ names) and the Lord’s Prayer. This was evidently an at- 
tempt to fill out the Lutheran order, and perhaps the ‘“‘ Oremus 
and prayers”’ of the existing rite are due to its influence. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘THE EUCHARISTIC METHOD IN OTHER SERVICES. 


When dealing with the blessings uttered at 
‘the Lord’s Supper we observed that primitive 
‘man,always ready to acknowledge the sovre'gnty 
and providence of God, would express his 
feelings in the presence of his daily food in terms 
of thanksgiving rather than of petition. To 
“bless ’’ was, to him, to bless or praise God in 
respect of His gifts: to “‘ask a blessing,” that 
is to say, to pray God to improve the food in 
some way and make it beneficial—that was, we 
believe, a later developement. 

The reader will remember that the Eucharistic 
Praise, originally the final grace or blessing said 
at the Supper, became so linked in men’s minds 
with the sacramental conclusion as to give 
its name to the divine Institution itself. The 
root idea of the eucharistic “preface” is 
doubtless to be seen in the ancient Jewish 
blessing containing the Sanctus, which we have 
quoted in Chapter IV. And we think that the 
central formula of Christian worship, whether it 
be the complex Thanksgiving of the Eastern 
Liturgy or the concise Preface of the Western, 
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together with the ‘‘ Triumphal Hymn,” is to be 
traced back to pre-christian times, and to forms 
so venerable and so pious that the Lord Himself 
did not disdain to borrow from them some of 
the phrases of the Prayer which He taught to 
His disciples. 

Besides the important blessing above men- 
tioned, there were other and shorter forms in 
use among the Jews. We are already familiar 
with those for the cup and bread at the beginning 
of the meal. The “ Blessing of the Law” or 
“Blessing of the Day,” recited before the 
daily reading of the Decalogue, morning and 
evening, ran thus :— 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the world, who. 
createst light and formest darkness, who makest peace and 
createst all things. 

He in mercy causeth the light to shine upon the earth and the 
inhabiters thereof, and in goodness reneweth every day the work 
of creation. 

Blessed art Thou, the Creator of light. 


A variant of the last sentence, used presum- 
ably in the evening at the lamp-lighting, is 


Blessed art Thou, the Creator of the light of fire. 


It was an age-long instinct that prompted the 
giving of thanks not only before and after food, 
but (to omit many other occasions) before and 
after the business of the day; and we also, 
though we speak-of morning and evening 
prayer, begin our daily office with an appeal to 
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‘God to open our lips that our mouth may show 
forth His praise. The habit of morning and 
evening praise, whether uttered by the solitary 
worshipper or by the head of the family in the 
presence of his household, is certainly of remote 
antiquity, and was continued both by Gentile 
and Jewish Christians. Thus the lighting of 
the evening lamp gave occasion for the praise 
of the Creator of the light of fire, and the 
“Blessing of the Lamp”’ signified that God 
was praised over it and for it. On the Lord’s 
Day it would seem that the light was multiplied 
in honour of the Eucharist : Supper being over, 
and hands being washed the lights were brought 
in and the praise poured forth ; after which the 
distribution of the Sacrament took place. 

This is doubtless the meaning of the “‘ many 
lights *” which were burning at Troas when S. 
Paul celebrated the Eucharist there, and the 
custom became normal, for 150 years later we 
have Tertullian including the Lamplighting and 
the evening praise in his account of the Lord’s 
Supper. On weekdays the ritual would be 
simpler, there being no sacramental rite and no 
assembly beyond that of the household. We 
possess a very ancient hymn or blessing for the 
Lamplighting, the “‘ Hail, Gladdening Light! ’’? 





1 Sozomen, Hist.; iii.16. The original text may also be con- 
sulted in Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology. See Hymmns 
Ancient and Modern, 18. English Hymnal, 269. Church 
Hymns, 22. Hymnary, 71. 
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In the fourth century, when the Church was 
able everywhere to erect buildings specially 
devoted to worship, the domestic offices of 
morning and evening praise naturally migrated 
into them and became ecclesiastical offices. 
Fixed forms are found in the Testament of our 
Lord for the morning office, and for both morning 
and evening in the Apostolic Consittutions. 
In the Canons of Hippolytus the Lamplighting 
on the Lord’s Day is mentioned in connexion 
with an Agape for the benefit of the poor. 
Other Church Orders give similar directions,. 
while in the Testament the Lamplighting is re- 
ferred to only in connexion with Thursday in 
Holy Week, when the full rite of the Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated in the evening. 

The paschal ceremonies of the New Fire and 
the Candle are probably derived from daily 
practice. Every evening before the common 
service ‘““new”’ fire would be required for 
lighting the lamp, hence the term “ lucernare.” 
S. Ambrose speaks of the “ hora incensi,’’ and 
Cassian of the “‘ lucernaris hora,” the hour of 
lighting. The evening portion of the Kath- 
emerinon, a hymn written by Prudentius for 
daily use, has the title “ Ad incensum,” 1.e. 
““ At the Lamplighting.”” The Mozarabic even- 
ing office begins with the words, ‘‘ In the Name. 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, light with peace. 





1 Later on in the same collection is a canon belonging to the older- 
discipline. See above, page 109. 
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Amen. This light is (now) offered. Thanks be 
to God.” And the Ambrosian vespers begin 
with a responsory called ‘‘ lucernarium,’’ origin- 
ally sung at the lighting of the lamp. 

But the spirit of these rites was changing. 
At the end of the fourth century we find in the 
Peregrinatio that although the morning service 
was still chiefly one of praise (“ matutint hymnv’’) 
the evening office now consisted of antiphonal 
psalmody followed by a processional entry of 
bishop and clergy, a litany, and sundry prayers 
and benedictions. The lamps are lighted before 
the service begins and are no longer the subject 
of particular praise or ceremonial. Here we 
may see the inception of the later “ choir office,” 
the backbone of which is the recitation of psalms, 
after a prearranged course, between two bodies 
of singers. This method is due to monastic 
influence, whereas the older “ecclesiastical ” 
psalmody was selective, 7.e. consisted of “‘ pro- 
per” psalms, which were sung responsorially, 
1.e. not between two choirs but by one or more 
chanters to whom the people responded. Re- | 
mains of this psalmody may be seen in the 
Mozarabic office. In the middle ages the 
Vespers of Easter Week began with a procession- 
al entry of the clergy and the newly baptised 
preceded by the paschal Light, the latter repre- 
senting the pillar of fire which went before the 
host of the Lord; then followed a litany and, 
after some antiphonal psalmody, a procession 
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to the Font and back, with a second “ station ” 
at the Cross. This ceremonial is evidently de- 
rived from the Jerusalem rite. The evening 
service described in the Peregrinatio always 
closed with a procession and a station Ad 
Crucem, and thence Post Crucem. 

Portions of the ancient ecclesiastical office 
as distinguished from that of the monastic 
course remain in the Ambrosian Breviary. 
We have already mentioned the “ lucernarium ” 
or lamplighting anthem, and both the Lauds and 
Vespers of this rite, especially on holydays, 
differ considerably from the “vigils” intro- 
duced by S. Ambrose in imitation of the monks, 
on the one hand, and the “ Lesser Hours,” 
taken bodily from Rome, on the other. The 
Roman ecclesiastical office, except for certain 
features of Lauds (originally the morning office 
of praise), has entirely disappeared, and the 
service now used is monastic, this so-called 
“secular ’’ office being derived from that of the 
monks of Rome, while that now known as 
“monastic ’’ was the rite of the monks of S. 
Benedict. It is to monastic influence also that 
we owe the fiction that the day begins with 
evening: the office of the ancient Church, 
festal or ferial, began with morning praise and 
ended with evening praise, observing the natural 
reckoning of time. A return to this was at- 
tempted by Cardinal Quinonez in the sixteenth 
century, and such is still the scheme of the 
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English Prayer Book, notwithstanding the half- 
hearted and illconsidered reversion to ‘“‘ first 
vespers ’ attempted in the Revision of 1661, 
and the more drastic innovations of 1923. 

Of hymns of praise for the light of day two 
ancient specimens remain, the one of Greek and 
the other of Latin origin. These are the 
Gloria in excelsis, prefixed to the Roman Mass in 
the sixth century and thence borrowed by the 
Mozarabic, and the Te Deum Laudamus, the 
first thirteen verses of which belong to that early 
stage of worship in which giving of thanks was 
the most prominent feature. 

Although this feature has been lost to a great 
extent in the existing office, there still remain 
a number of graces or blessings composed in the 
ancient style. In the medieval missals (but 
not in the modern Roman) the ceremony of 
Candlemas on the Feast of the Purification is 
marked by a regular eucharistic ‘ preface,” 
sung in the same manner as that of the mass. 
It is preceded by a prayer with a chanted 
ending, like that of the “Secreta;’’ then 
follow Dominus vobiscum, Sursum Corda, etc., 
and a thanksgiving of some length in which God 


1 The earlier portion of the Te Deum is a eucharistic ‘‘ blessing ”’ 
containing a variant of the Sanctus. The melody, which is 
pregregorian, is, as far as ‘‘ Thou art the King of Glory,’’ ident- 
ical with the old Preface melody. After that point it becomes 
a psalm-chant, until verse 21, which is an “‘ antiphon.”’ Verses 
22 and 23 are of the same form, while the succeeding five verses 
revert to the psalm-tone, and last of all we have an antiphon 
again. See Julian’s Dictionary, art. Te Deum. 
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is praised as the Creator of light. In the present 
Roman Missal a similar form is found at the 
ceremony of Branches and Flowers on Palm — 
Sunday. This is concluded with the Sanctus, 
probably for the sake of the ‘ acclamations,” 
which are particularly appropriate to this day. 

On Easter Even the Benediction of the Font 
is of the same character, and may be compared 
with the form given in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, in which the officiant blesses and praises 
God, and then pronounces an invocation’ or 
epiclesis, ‘‘ Look down from heaven and bless 
and sanctify this water ; give it grace and power, 
that he who is baptised therein, etc.”” Here we 
have both the primitive grace or blessing and 
the fourth century invocation of God upon the 
matter. 

The Praeconium or Blessing over the Paschal 
Candle on Easter Even is pronounced by the 
deacon, who in ancient times had charge of the 
lamplighting ceremony,! He gives God thanks 
and praise in terms which seem to betray a 
Jewish source, adding an encomium of the wax- 
making bee derived from classical writers. 
This is, in fact, a Passover hymn, perhaps based 
on one sung at the evening service on Passover 
or Easter Sunday by the earliest Christians.* 
The form now found in the Roman Missal is 
only one out of many which were formerly 


1 “‘ Let the deacon rise up for the lighting.” Can. Hippol.; 164. 
2 See above, page 77. 
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current. The words “incensi huius sacrifi-- 
cium,” at which grains of incense are now 
stuck into the candle, really mean “‘ the sacrifice 
of this lighted candle,” and shew that the 
ceremony is only a more solemn form of that: 
which anciently took place every evening.! 

Turning to the Pontificale, whether the 
present collection used by the Roman Church 
or the numerous medieval and local examples, 
we find an abundance of eucharistic services. 
These have the introductory prayer with chanted 
ending, the Dominus vobiscum, Sursum Corda, 
and the Grace or Preface. This form is the 
central feature of the services for consecrating 
churches and altars, consecrating bishops, or- 
daining priests, benediction of abbots, conse- 
cration of virgins, and the sacring of emperor 
or king. In the present English form of 
Ordination the rite has been mixed up with the 
mass itself, so that the ancient eucharistic 
feature is lost or obscured ; and the same must 
be said of the English form for the Sacring, 
which was revised for the Coronation of William 
and Mary and modelled on the Ordination. 
service. 

We have sufficiently shewn that this method,. 
viz: Introduction, Sursum Corda, and Thanks- 
giving, was the common form of eucharistic 
ritual in the West ; and for the East we may 


1 See an interesting chapter in Grancolas’ Commentaive Historique, 
Vol, II. p. 292 and foll. 
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refer to the Testament of our Lord for a typical 
specimen. Here the morning office before the 
Liturgy is of eucharistic character throughout 
and concludes, after prefatory prayers and 
responses, as follows :-— 


Bishop. The grace of our Lord be with you all. 

People. And with thy spirit. 

Bishop. Let us praise the Lord. 

People. It is meet and right. 

Bishop. Let your hearts be fixed. 

People. We have them fixed unto the Lord. 
Here follows the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise of the Blessing.” 

People. We praise thee, we bless thee, we give thanks to thee 
O Lord, and we beseech thee, O our God. 

Another Hymn of Praise, with the same answer. A third, 

with the answer, Amen. Then the prayer is ‘‘ completed.” (1) 


These forms have been described as “dry 
| Masses ”’ (missae siccae), as though the functions 
to which they belong were celebrations of the 
Liturgy without oblation, consecration, and 
communion; but it seems clear that they are 
not mere copies of an important section of the 
Liturgy: rather they represent the principle 
of thanksgiving which underlay all acts of worship 
in primitive times, essential, of course, to the 
Sacramental Rite, but none the less proper to 
the others. The reason why Thanksgiving is 
essential to the Liturgy is that it lies at the root 
of all religious worship, and the grace or blessing 
is but man’s dutiful acknowledgement of the 





1A shorter form of the same kind is provided for daily use by 
the presbyters. 
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Sovreignty and Providence of God. With this, 
in all times and under all dispensations, the 
religious heart has drawn near to the Creator, 
no less in the presence of temporal gifts than in 
the experience of that spiritual support and 
sustenance which as we have seen, has been 
promised and granted through Christ to the 
Christian and Pre-Christian alike. 


THE END. 
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